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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

Thb  historical  records  and  traditions  of 
Denmark,  as  well  as  the  modem  produc- 
tions of  Danish  genius,  are  almost  equally 
unknown  to  the  general  reader  in  England. 
While  German,  Swedish,  and  Italian  works 
of  any  recognised  merit,  readily  find  trans- 
lators, and  the  ancient  ballads  of  Spain 
have  received  their  English  dress  from  an 
able  and  poetic  pen,  it  appears  somewhat 
singular  that  so  little  notice  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  on  the  literature  of  a 
country,  whose  rich  historical  recollections 
are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England. 

Though  but  little  known  in  other  lands, 
the  ancient  traditional  lore  of  Scandinavia 
is  nevertheless  the  source  from  which  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Danish  writers  of 
the  present  day,  have  selected  their  happiest 
themes,  and  drawn  their  brightestinspiration. 
The  influence  of  the  Saga,  or  traditional  ro- 
mance of  Scandinavia,  and  of  the  '<  Kjoempe 
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Vise,"  or  heroic  ballad,  is  peculiarly  appar- 
ent in  the  works  of  M.  Ingemann. 

The  close  adherence  to  historic  outline— 
the  development  of  character  by  action 
and  dialogue  —  the  delineation  of  scenery 
by  brief  though  vivid  sketches,  in  preference 
to  elaborate  description,  are  characteristics 
of  Saga  romance  which  M.  Ingemann  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  imparting  to 
his  own  delineations  of  the  chivalrous  age 
of  Denmark. 

The  Kjcempe  Vise,  or  heroic  ballads 
which  succeeded  to  the  Saga  in  the  North, 
and  bear  the  impress  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
contain  a  store  of  historic  tradition,  and 
poetic  incident,  equally  valuable  to  the 
antiquary  who  delights  to  trace  the  customs 
and  manners  of  a  remote  age,  and  to  the 
poet  who  seeks  his  inspiration  from  the 
historic  muse  of  his  Fatherland. 

These  vivid  and  truthful  records  of  the 
middle  ages  of  Denmark  are  to  the  mo* 
dem  writer  of  romance,  what  the  oral  tra* 
ditions  of  the  heroic  age  were  to  the  chro<- 
nicler  of  the  Saga.  They  relate  npt  only  the 
exploits  of  northern  warriors  in  their  own. 
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and  in  distant  lands,  but  are  also  espe- 
cially interesting,  from  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  personal  history  of  Denmark's  most 
chivalrous  monarchs.     Their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, their  sterner  passions  and  gentler 
affections,   are  described  by  the  national 
minsti^l  in  a  strain  of  simple  and  touching 
earnestness,  which  wins  the  full  sympathy 
of  the  reader.     This  power  of  delineating 
human  passion  lends  a  charm  even  to  some 
ballads,  handing  down  the  wildest  super- 
stitions of  a  superstitious  age.     In  Ger- 
many the  Danish  ballads  are  known  through 
the  translations  of  Professor  Grimm,  who 
has  entered  with  the  enthusiasm  both  of 
an  antiquary  and  a  poet,  into  the  spirit  of 
Scandinavian  lore.     In  the  pre&ce  to  his 
version  of  the  ^'Kjoempe  Vise,"  M.  Grimm 
dwells  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  those  ballads 
which  have  not  only  supplied  M.  Ingemann 
with  much  of  the  incident,  but  have  also 
suggested  the  individual  colouring  of  the 
historic  portraits  of  **  Eric  and  the  Out« 
laws/'     All  the  prominent  characters  in- 
troduced int;o  this  romance  from  King  Eric 
himself,  down  to  Morten  the  cook,  are  his- 
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torical,  and  enacted  scarcely  less  romantic 
parts  in  the  drama  of  real  life,  than  those 
assigned  them  by  M.  Ingemann. 

The  istruggle  with  papal  authority  —  the 
encroachments  of  the  Hanse  towns  —  and 
the  invidious  attempts  of  the  **  Leccarii/* 
(the  socialists  of  the  ISth  century)  were 
important  features  of  that  interesting  period 
which  this  work  is  designed  to  illustrate. 

The  translator  is  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  attracting  attention  to  a  romance  drawn 
from  Danish  history  ;  the  work  also  makes 
its  appearance  without  any  of  those  adven- 
titious advantages  which  sometimes  ensure 
a  favourable  introduction  to  the  public  — 
it  is  translated  by  an  unknown  pen  —  is 
unaided  by  patronage  of  any  kind  —  and 
has  solely  its  own  merits  to  rely  on  for  suc- 
cess. It  would  affi>rd  no  slight  gratification 
to  the  translator  were  these  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  reading  public  of  a  nation, 
which  not  only  in  its  early  history,  is  closely 
connected  with  Denmark,  but  which  has 
inherited  from  Scandinavian  ancestors,  that 
indomitable  spirit  which  rendered  them  in 
olden  time  masters  of  the  seas. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ok  tbe  north-eastern  coast  of  Zealand, 
about  two  miles  from  Gilleleie,  is  situate 
the  village  of  Sjobet^,  where  the  spade  and 
the  ploughshare  occasionally  strike  against 
the  foundations  of  ancient  baildings,  and 
traces  yet  remain  of  the  paved  streets  of 
towns,  the  names  of  which  are  no  longer 
jknown,  and  over  which  the  com  now 
grows  or  the  cattle  graze.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was 
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still  standing  a  small  town,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Sjoberg.  On  a  hill, 
surrounded  by  the  water-reeds  of  the  now 
nearly  dried-np  lake,  fragments  of  walls  of 
hewn  free-stone  lie  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
mark  the  site  of  the  strong  and  well  fortified 
castle,  which  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  served  as  a  place  of  con- 
iinement  for  state  prisoners  of  importance. 
The  spot  on  which  the  castle  stood  was 
then  entirely  surrounded  by  the  lake,  which 
thus  formed  a  natural  fastness,  rendering 
artificial  moats  superfluous.  The  castle 
was  surrounded  by  ramparts.  It  was  built 
of  massive  free-stone,  and  had  a  strong 
square  tower,  in  which  the  most  dangerous 
state  prisoners  were  confined.  The  air  was 
close  and  bad  in  the  subterranean  dungeon 
of  the  tower,  where  no  ray  of  light  could 
enter;  but  the  upper  dungeon,  at  the 
heiglit  of  thirty-six  feet  from  the  ground, 
admitted  light  and  air  through  a  small 
round  grated  window.  In  this  upper  prisdta, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  129^,  was  still 
confined  one  of  the  chief  accomplices  in 
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Marsk*  Stig's  conspiracy  t,  the  turbulent 
and  imperious  Archbishop  lens  Grand. 
He  had  been  imprisoned  here  during  the 
minority  of  Eric  Menved,  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder  of  Eric  Clipping,  and  as  the 
protector  of  the  outlawed  regicides. 

This  dangerous  prelate  had  many  ad. 
herents  in  the  country,  and  possessed 
powerful  friends  among  the  potentates  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  at  the  papal  see.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  famous  constitution  of  Veile 

*  ^  Marsk/'  a  military  title,  corresponding  in 
some  degree  to  oar  field  marshal.  This  office,  how* 
erer,  comprises  civil  as  well  as  military  daties,  the 
marsk  being  also  one  of  the  principal  mintsters  of 
state. 

f  The  private  wrongs  committed  by  Eric  the 
Seventh,  sumamed  Clipping,  against  his  Marsk,  Stig, 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  had  rendered  him  his 
deadly  foe.  Stig  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  on 
the  22d  of  November,  1286,  disguised  as  Franciscan 
monksj  and  murdered  him  while  asleep  in  a  bam  at 
the  village  of  Finnerup,  where  he  had  taken  refuge 
from  their  pursuit  The  king's  chamberiain,  a  kins- 
man of  Marsk  Stig,  conducted  the  assassins  to  the 
place  where  the  king  lay  concealed.  — Translator's 
NoU. 
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(cum  ecclesicB  Z)aa(in^  ),  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  such  dangerous  disputes  be- 
tween the  kings  and  clergy  of  Denmark, 
the  nation  was  immediately  laid  under  an 
interdict  prohibiting  the  performance  of 
divine  worship  throughout  the  kingdom, 
on  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  a  bishop 
by  the  king  or  any  temporal  authority. 
This,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect 
on  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Arch* 
bishop  Grand,  Not  only  love  of  their 
country  and  dread  of  the  ungodliness, 
profligacy,  and  confusion,  the  certain  con- 
sequences of  a  national  punishment  of  this 
nature,  had  prompted  the  greater  part  of 
the  Danish  clergy  to  appeal  to  the  pope 
against  the  enforcement  of  this  penalty,  but 
also  their  fears  of  temporal  power  and  the 
people's  wrath.  The  closing  of  the  churches 
might  have  been  followed  by  perilous  con- 
sequences to  the  clergy  themselves,  at  a 
time  when  the  agitation  caused  by  a  regi- 
cide had  not  yet  subsided,  and  the  excited 
passions  of  the  populace  often  broke  out  in 
scenes  of  blood  and  violence.     This  im- 
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portant  question  remained  undecided  at 
the  court  of  Rome.  Divine  worship  mean- 
while  was  continued  as  usual,  but  fears 
were  reasonably  entertained,  that,  should 
the  archbishop  not  speedily  be  set  at  liberty, 
the  interdict  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  and  the  nation  consequently  plunged 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery. 

King  Eric  Menved  had  attained  his 
majority,  having  completed  his  twenty, 
first  year.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  passed  his  childhood  had  conduced 
to  the  early  formation  of  manly  character, 
and  to  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
qualities.  The  outrage  committed  on  the 
royal  person,  to  which  he  had  been  witness 
in  his  childhood,  had  early  awakened  the 
consciousness  of  authority  within  his  breast» 
and  imparted  something  of  passionate  ear* 
nestness  to  his  zeal  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  was  deeply  imbued  with,  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age.  The  care  with 
which  he  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
was  deemed  by  many  a  necessary  policy  in 
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SO  perilous  a  time,  but  this  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  royal  splendour,  joined  to 
his  natural  gaiety  of  disposition,  had  in- 
spired the  young  monarch  with  a  love  of 
pomp  and  outward  show,  which  was  often 
censured  as  ostentatious  vanity.  The  ear- 
nest solemnity  with  which  he  assumed  the 
regal  sceptre  indicated  a  manly  and  reso- 
lute temper^  early  disciplined  to  firmness 
in  the  school  of  adversity ;  and  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  issued  his  first  royal 
mandates  bespoke  a  master  spirit,  conscious 
of  kindred  affinity  with  Waldemar  the 
Victorious,  the  model  as  well  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  young  king.*  Eric's  first  ex- 
ercise of  royal  power  was  a  bold  attempt 
to  assert  the  authority  of  his  crown  against 
the  mightiest  of  earthly  potentates,  who 
from  St.  Peter's  chair  swayed  kings  as  well 
as  people  in  all  Christian  lands.  This  the 
young  monarch  dared  to  do,  even  at  a  time 
when  his  personal  happiness  was  in  a  great 

*  Waldemar  the  Victorious  was  Eric  Menyed's 
great-gmndfather. 
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measure  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the 
papal  see.  He  had  despatched  his  oldest 
and  most  experienced  councillor  of  state. 
Ion  Little,  as  well  as  Drost  Hessel*,  to 
Rome,  to  justify  as  an  act  of  lawful  self- 
defence  the  proceedings  against  the  arch* 
bishop,  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
to  demand  his  condemnation  as  a  traitor 
to  the  crown.  But  besides  this  important 
mission,  the  aged  councillor  was  entrusted 
with  another,  which  at  any  other  time 
would  not  have  been  attended  with  diffi« 
culty,  although  at  the  present  juncture  its 
favourable  issue  seemed  doubtful,  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  being  of  moment  to  the  king. 
Little  had  been  commissioned  to  obtain 
from  the  pope,  and  forward  to  Denmark 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  the  long  pro«f 
mised  dispensation,   empowering  Eric  to 

*  Droit,  the  prime  minister  of  state  in  Denmark 
in  the  middle  ages ;  all  state  ministers  however,  in 
that  age,  were  required  to  serve  in  the  field  as  well 
as  in  council.  When  the  Drost  was  present,  he 
superseded  theMarsk  in  the  command  of  the  army. 
— Transhxior*9  Note, 
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wed  the  beautiful  princess  Ingeborg  of 
Sweden,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed 
in  infancy,  and  had  long  loved  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  childhood,  and  whom  he  now 
adored  with  all  the  devotedness  and  fervour 
of  first  and  youthful  love. 

While  the  Danish  embassy  was  detained 
at  .the  papal  court  by  all  the  artifices  of 
tedious  investigation  and  diplomatic  ambi- 
guity,  the  papal  nuncio,  Cardinal  Isamus, 
had  been  dispatched  to  Denmark,  for  the 
purpose  of  threatening  the  young  Danish 
sovereign  with  excommunication  in  case 
he  should  refuse  to  release  the  archbishop 
unconditionally  from  imprisonment.  The 
wily  cardinal  brought  with  him  no  letter 
from  the  pope  touching  the  dispensation 
and  permission  for  the  royal  marriage  ;  but 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  so  du- 
bious and  enigmatical  a  manner,  that  it 
was  evident  the  court  of  Rome  designed  to 
work  upon  the  inexperienced  monarch's 
feelings  in  a  matter  so  nearly  concerning 
his  personal  happiness,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  secure  his  submission  to  papal 
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authority  and  his  clemency  towards  the 
ecclesiastical  offender  at  Sjoberg. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  was 
so  far  from  producing  its  intended  effect 
on  the  "young  and  impetuous  King  Eric, 
that  it  appeared  to  rouse  him  to  such  a 
pertinacious  defiance  of  papal  authority,  as 
might  be  followed  by  dangerous  -conse- 
quences  both  to  himself  and  the  kingdom. 
The  affair  still  remained  undecided  —  the 
cardinal  had  quitted  Denmark  with  fearful 
menaces,  and  was  now  at  Lubec. 

The  haughty  Archbishop  Grand,  who 
was  alone  the  cause  of  this  suspense  and 
impending  danger,  was  detained  mean- 
while in  close  captivity.  During  the  first 
thirty-six  weeks  of  his  imprisonment  he 
was  confined  in  chains  in  the  dark,  deep, 
subterranean  dungeon  of  the  tower,  and 
was  left  to  suffer  great  misery  and  want, 
although  most  persons  acquitted  the  young 
king  (then  in  his  minority)  of  having  been 
accessary  to  this  severity  of  treatment. 
The  archbishop's  fellow-prisoner,  the  trai* 
torous  and  malevolent  provost  Jacob,  had 
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been  released  from  prison  on  the  plea  of 
illness,  but  had  immediately  availed  him- 
self of  this  act  of  clemency  to  hasten  to 
Rome,  where  he  zealously  laboured  to  stir 
up  hostile  feelings  towards  the  king,  and 
neglected  no  means  of  forwarding  the  liber- 
ation of  the  archbishop  and  their  mutual 
revenge. 

The  preceding  Christmas  the  king  had 
visited  Sjoberg,  and  had  himself  offered  to 
give  the  archbishop  his  freedom,  on  the 
condition  of  his  vacating  the  archiepiscopal 
chair,  of  his  quitting  the  kingdom,  and 
swearing  to  renounce  all  revenge,  and  give 
up  all  connection  with  the  enemies  of  the 
crown.  Notwithstanding  the  haughty  de- 
fiance and  scorn  with  which  the  archbishop 
had  rejected  this  proposition,  the  rigour  of 
his  captivity  was  mitigated  by  the  king's 
command,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  upper 
dungeon  he  now  inhabited,  where  he 
wanted  neither  light  nor  air,  but  where, 
as  yet,  he  remained  closely  guarded  and 
strongly  fettered  as  before.  As  soon,  how- 
.ever,  as  the  king  had  left  the  castle,  the 
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condition  of  the  captive  became  once  more 
extremely  miserable.  The  steward,  Jesper 
Mogensen,  was  notorious  for  his  avaricei 
his  cruelty,  and  hypocritical  bearing ;  and 
the  king's  brother,  Junker  t  Christopher, 
was  accused  of  having  had  a  great  share  in 
the  severity  of  the  archbishop's  treatment, 
although  the  prince  took  every  opportunity 
of  blaming  the  king's  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter,  and  counselled  him  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice and  submit  to  any  humiliation,  to  avoid 
a  formal  breach  with  the  church  and  the 
papal  see. 

One  evening  in  the  month  of  October 
the  steward  of  Sjobei^,  accompanied  by  the 
cook  and  an  old  turnkey,  ascended  the 
winding  stairs  which  led  to  the  archbishop's 
prison  and  to  the  turnkey's  chamber  imme- 
diately above  it.  The  strong  light  of  a 
daik  lanthom,  which  the  cook  held  up  be- 
fore him,  fell  full  upon  the  countenance  and 

*  Junker  (prononnced  Yunker)  was  the  title  of 
the  Bons  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  the  middle 
ages,  corresponding  to  that  of  Infant  in  Spain.  -» 
TranskUor^s  Note. 

B  6 
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form  of  tbe  steward :  —  be  was  a  short, 
strong-built  man,  with  a  true  hangman's 
visage,  in  which  the  expression  of  ferocity 
and  malice  was  combined  with  an  air  of 
wily  hypocrisy  ;  a  shaggy  cap  was  slouched 
over  his  low  and  narrow  forehead  ;  he  wore 
a  dirty  coat  of  sheep's  skin,  and  tramped 
up  the  stone  stairs  in  heavy  iron-shod 
boots,  apparently  in  great  wrath  and  alarm. 
<*  That  limb  of  Satan  I  that  ungodly  priest  I " 
he  muttered,  **  if  he  hath  dealings  with  the 
Evil  One,  chains  will  be  of  no  use  here." 

"  As  I  tell  thee,  master,*'  answered  the 
portly,  round-faced  cook,  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, **he  talks  with  invisible  spirits, 
and  no  turnkey  dares  any  longer  watch  by 
him.  He  is  as  regularly  bound  to  the 
Evil  One  as  I  am  to  thee,  saving  that  h^ 
cannot  shift  his  service,  and  leave  his  master 
when  he  pleases  ;  you  remember,  no  doubt, 
I  gave  you  warning  at  the  right  time,  and 
am  free  to  be  off  either  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
if  I  please.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  stay 
longer  here,  since  —  since  he  is  here  al- 
ready, I  was  near  saying." 
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*'  Pshaw,  Morten  I  thou  shalt  stay  here 
till  I  get  another  cook :  that  thou  didst 
promise  me*  But  what  hath  given  rise  to 
all  this  talk  about  his  sorceries  ?  " 

•'  There  is  something  in  it,"  answered 
the  cook.  <*  No  one  knows  the  Black  Art 
out  and  out  as  he  does.  You  know  your* 
self  that  Junker  Christopher's  folk  found 
the  book  on  the  Black  Art  among  the  letters 
from  the  outlaws,  when  they  ferreted  the 
bishop's  secrets  out  of  the  chest  in  Lund 
sacristy.  The  book  burned  their  fingers, 
and  vanished  instantly  out  of  their  hands« 
Such  a  devil's  book  always  comes  back  to 
its  master.  That  he  hath  not  got  it  as  yet, 
I  am  certain ;  but  I  fear  he  has  it  all  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  They  said  he  never  wearied 
of  studying  it  at  Lund,  and  he  knows  all 
the  heathen  and  Greek  books  better  by 
heart  than  his  Paternoster,  the  ungodly 
hound  I " 

•«  Thou  art  right,  Morten  t  He  t9  a 
limb  of  Satan,  and  one  cannot  watch  him 
too  narrowly.  His  confounded  learning 
never  hit  my  fancy."    Here  the  steward 
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paused  thoughtfully  near  the  door  of  the 
archbishop's  prison. 

"  Yes,  take  care,  master  I "  resumed  the 
cook  ;  <*  he  will  soon  fill  the  house  with 
his  devilries,  and  set  all  the  imps  in  hell  to 
plague  us,  if  he  doth  not  get  his  prison 
cleaned,  and  better  meat  and  drink.  It 
would  please  me  right  well  wer6  he  to  die 
of  hunger  and  be  eaten  up  of  vermin.  Such 
end  would  still  be  a  thousand  times  too 
good  for  such  an  accursed  traitor  and 
wizard ;  but  when  the  Evil  One  is  in  the 
house,  it  is  wisest  to  remember  one's  own 
little  transgressions,  and  not  use  a  captive 
devil  worse  than  we  would  he  should  use 
us." 

"  Pshaw,  Morten  I  the  devil  is  not  our 
neighbour,''  interrupted  the  steward  with 
a  suspicious  look.  **  Had  I  not  myself  heard 
thee  curse  and  mock  the  archbishop,  I 
should  almost  suspect  thou  wert  in  league 
with  him." 

**  Nay,  master  I  I  can  soon  clear  myself 
of  that ;  I  would  sooner  league  with  Beelze- 
bub himself.   The  turnkeys  can  bear  witness 
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there  is  not  one  among  them  all  that  takes 
such  delight  in  plaguing  and  vexing  him  as 
I  do.  When  he  is  forced  to  drink  muddy 
water,  and  eat  mouldy  bread  like  a  swine 
yonder,  I  sing  drinking  songs  below  in  the 
kitchen,  and  throw  open  the  window  that 
he  may  snuff  up  the  scent  of  the  roasting ; 
and  I  never  come  nigh  his  door  without, 
singing  one  thing  or  another,  which  I  know 
will  make  him  turn  yellow,  black,  and  green 
with  rage.  I  made  a  song  last  spring,  all 
about  freedom  and  fair  green  woods,  that 
always  enrages  him.  Now  you  shall  hear, 
master:^  and  he  sang  loudly  before  the 
prison  door,— 

*<  A  blithe  bird  flits  round  Sjoberg's  tower, 

Right  merrily  sings  he. 
Rise,  captire,  if  thou  hast  the  power. 

Rise  up  and  flee  with  me ; 
And  then  thoult  breathe  the  fresh  spring  air, 

And  roam  in  greenwood  gay ; 
Then  speed  we  to  thy  castle  fair, 

To  Hammershuus  away.*' 

"  Hast  thou  lost  thy  wits,   Morten  ? '' 
interrupted  the  steward.  <<Wouldst  thou 
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stir  him  up  to  flee  to  his  castle  at  Born- 
holm  ?  " 

"  He  may  let  that  alone  while  he  is 
here.  Heard  you  not  how  deep  he  sighed  ? 
It  was  from  rage  and  grief  to  think  the  least 
spring  bird  can  fly  to  its  castle  and  build 
its  nest,  while  he  can  stir  neither  hand  nor 
foot.  I  made  that  song  on  purpose  to 
plague  him." 

<*  Thou  art  right,  Morten  I  it  did  plague 
him/'  said  the  steward  with  a  look  of  satis- 
faction. <*  Thou  art  an  honest  soul ;  I  heard 
myself  how  deep  he  sighed  :  nevertheless, 
thou  shalt  not  sing  him  any  more  such 
songs  }  they  only  serve  to  put  fancies  into 
his  head.  Thou  art  a  good,  well-meaning 
fellow,  Morten  1  I  know  it  well ;  but  thou 
art  somewhat  simple.  If  the  bishop  knew 
the  Black  Art,  he  would  not  have  been  here 
so*  long.  I  rather  incline  to  think  his  brain 
is  cracked.'' 

'*  Have  a  care,  master  j  that  fellow  hath 
all  his  wits  about  him  ;  there  is  not  a 
bishop  in  all  the  country  can  beat  him  at 
Latin/' 
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*'  It  matters  not  to  me  whether  he  be 
mad  or  wise/'  muttered  the  steward,  who 
mounted  the  stairs  leading  to  the  turnkey's 
room.  He  opened  the  door  of  this  cham- 
ber,  which  was  the  uppermost  in  the  tower, 
and  directly  above  the  archbishop's  prison. 
Here  two  turnkeys  were  always  on  guard, 
and  watched  the  prisoner  through  a  chink 
in  the  floor.  During  the  night  two  others 
were  usually  stationed  in  the  captive's  dun- 
geon, and  sat  beside  his  couch,  when  it 
was  their  wont  to  plague  him,  and  by  their 
talk  often  to  prevent  his  sleeping  -,  but 
the  report  which  had  recently  been  spread 
abroad  of  the  archbishop's  sorceries,  had  so 
terrified  the  inmates  of  Sjoberg,  that  none 
dared  any  longer  remain  at  night  in  the 
captive's  chamber.  The  two  sentinels  were 
seated  before  a  backgammon  board,  and 
were  throwing  the  dice  when  the  steward 
entered.  They  hastily  concealed  them,  and 
rose  respectfully. 

"  This  is  doing  duty  finely,"  muttered 
the  steward  :  **  while  ye  sit  here  and  game, 
ye   suffer  him  below  there  to  play  with 
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Satan  for  his  soul.  Ye  had  best  keep  your 
eyes  upon  him,  I  counsel  ye.  If  he  gets 
loose^  ye  may  make  as  sure  of  being  hanged, 
as  if  ye  had  already  the  halter  round  your 
necks,  and  the  clear  air  for  a  footstool* 
Now  let's  see  what  he  is  after,'*  So  saying 
the  steward  stooped  down  to  the  hole  in 
the  floor  and  peeped  below,  "  He  surely 
sleeps,"  he  whispered ;  **  he  lies  on  his  back 
without  stirring." 

**  That  he  is  well  nigh  forced  to  do, 
because  of  his  chains  and  the  pestilent 
smell,"  said  the  cook. 

"Well,"  answered  the  steward,  "one 
should  not  despise  any  means  which  might 
save  an  erring  soul.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
seest  thou,  I  suffer  the  hardened  sinner 
below  there  to  lie  in  such  swinish  plight. 
Ignorant  folk  would  call  it  cruel  i  it  is  in 
truth  pure  compassion.  How  long  thinkest 
thou  the  most  hardened  offender  can  hold 
out  such  captivity  without  repenting  of 
his  misdeeds  and  creeping  to  the  cross  ?  " 

"Ay,  there  doubtless  you  are  in  the 
right,  master  I  You  have  treated  him  in  a 
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pious  and  fatherly  in«iner,  and  even  gene- 
rously exposed  yourself  to  the  risk  of  draw, 
ing  down  on  you  the  king's  wrath  a  second 
time,  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercising 
true  Christian  compassion,  and  saving  the 
sinner's  soul ;  but  he  is  insensible  to  it, 
the  scoundrel.  His  obstinacy  is  matchless. 
Could  you  believe  it,  master?  Notwithstand- 
ing all  you  do  to  bring  him  to  repentance 
and  conversion,  he  curses  you,  nevertheless, 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  wishes  you  may 
come  to  sufier  a  thousand  times  more  tor- 
ments in  hell  than  you  have  here  caused  him 
to  undergo  out  of  pure  Christian  charity  I '' 

**  I  can  well  believe  it,  Morten ;  from 
such  sort  of  folk  one  should  never  look  for 
gratitude ;  but  the  roof  and  ceiling  are  in 
too  sorry  a  plight,"  muttered  the  steward 
looking  around  him  :  f*  under  the  blue  sky 
he  needs  not  to  sleep,  either ;  it  might  be 
dangerous  besides." 

<<It  was  done  according  to  your  own 
order,  master,"  resumed  the  cook  in  a 
credulous  tone,  and  staring  with  an  air  of 
simplicity  at  the  holes  in  the  ceiling  and 
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the  roof,  **  else  it  could  never  have  rained 
down  on  that  confounded  Satan.  Of  a 
surety  he  will  let  alone  flying  with  the 
owls  through  the  roof;  and  when  the 
nights  are  cold,  a  little  rain  and  hail  are 
right  proper  means  of  bringing  him  to 
reflection  and  confession  of  his  sins/' 

*«  Well,  it  is  true,  Morten  j  I  myself 
partly  commanded  it :  but  one  should  have 
moderation  in  all  things;  it  should  not 
appear  as  if  the  roof  had  been  uncovered 
on  purpose.  Evil  tongues  will  have  plenty 
to  talk  of  as  it  is.  To-morrow  the  roof 
shall  be  repaired.  Some  small  holes  may  re- 
main —  they  will  not  catch  the  eye  —  fresh 
air  is  wholesome ;  even  a  little  rain  and 
snow  may  have  their  use.  Not  a  rain-drop 
falls  to  the  earth,  Morten,  but  it  may  prove 
a  means  for  the  conversion  of  a  hardened 
sinner." 

'<  Ah,  master,''  said  Moiten,  with  a 
tremulous  voice  and  clasped  hands,  *<  you 
should,  by  my  troth,  have  been  a  bishop  : 
you  often  speak  so  touchingly  and  edifyingly 
that  the  tears  start  into  mine  eyes/' 
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*«Well,*'  answered  the  steward  with  a 
self-satisfied  smile,  *^  I  was,  indeed,  once 
intended  to  become  a  churchman,  and 
though  I  got  not  the  tonsure,  I  never* 
theless  learned  many  pious  and  useful 
truths  during  my  noviciate ;  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  know  the  truth,  we  must,  by 
my  troth,  know  how  to  tcse  it  for  one's 
own  and  one's  fellow-creature's  salvation." 

•*  Ah,  yes,  master,"  resumed  Morten, 
with  a  devout  look,  **  who  is  there  can  say 
that  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  yourself  ? 
*Tis  a  hard  calling  for  a  pious  Christian 
conscience  and  a  compassionate  soul  like 
yours,  to  be  forced  to  play  such  blood* 
hound  and  hangman's  tricks  on  a  poor 
captive ;  but  what  will  not  one  do  for  duty 
and  precious  virtue's  sake,  and  to  save  an 
erring  soul  I  Such  a  pious  bloodhound  and 
hangman " 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  Morten,"  interrupted 
the  steward ;  **  thou  must  never  use  such 
words  in  speaking  of  thy  master,  however 
well  and  honestly  thou  meanst  it.  But 
hark  I  he  speaks  below  there :  canst  hear 
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what  he  says  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  Latin 
or  Greek." 

The  cook  threw  himself  on  his  stomach 
and  laid  his  ear  close  to  the  hole  in  the 
floor.  "  Our  Lady  preserve  us  1 "  he  whis- 
ered  with  a  look  of  affright,  ^<  he  is  calling 
on  Aristotelesi  the  devil's  schoolmaster,  and 
is  giving  him  directions  about  you ;  he 
swears  that  you  are  right  ready  to  enter 
his  school.'* 

**  Ay,  indeed,  it  is  just  like  the  ungodly 
scoundrel  I  but  I  thought  I  heard  another 
voice  —  there  is  surely  no  one  with  him  ?  " 

Morten  listened  again.  *^  Master!  heard 
you  that?*'  he  exclaimed, springing  up  with 
a  look  of  terror,  and  looking  towards  the 
door  as  if  he  meant  to  escape. 

«  How  now  ?  What's  that  ?  What  hath 
possessed  thee,  Morten?  What  heardest 
thou  ?  " 

**  Stoop  down  your  ear  to  the  hole^ 
master,  and  you  shall  hear.  Our  Lady 
graciously  preserve  us  I  The  £vil  One  is 
manifestly  with  him.  He  is  to  fetch  you 
at  midnight  if  you  do  not  presently  give  his 
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good  friend,  the  archbishop,  meat  and  wine 
and  clean  garments.  Only  listen  yourself  I  ** 
The  steward  cast  a  suspicious  look  at  the 
cook,  yet  stooped  to  listen  at  the  hole, 
keeping  his  eye  all  the  while  on  Morten 
and  the  terrified  turnkeys.  He  had  not 
remained  long  in  this  position,  ere  he  rose 
up  deadly  pale,  and  the  name  of  Jesper 
Mogensen,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of 
smothered  and  unnatural  laughter,  rung 
hollow  as  from  an  abyss,  and  in  a  voice 
wholly  unlike  the  archbishop's.  **  Heard 
ye  it  not  yourself,  master  ?  **  said  Morten  ; 
^*  be  who  now  calls  on  t/ou  I  desire  not  to 


see  near  me.'* 


•'Silence I**  whispered  the  steward, 
stooping  again  with  a  look  of  alarm  towards 
the  crevice  in  the  floor. 

"  Jesper  Mogensen  I  *'  said  the  same 
terrific  voice  as  if  directly  under  his  feet, 
•'cherish  my  learned  master  and  customer, 
or  I  will  break  thy  neck,  and  turn  inside 
out  thy  hypocritical  soul.'' 

While  this  voice  rang  through  the  cham« 
ber  the  turnkeys  lay  flat  on  their  faces  on 
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the  floor,  and  repeated  their  Avemaria* 
The  steward  trembled  and  shook;  but 
Morten's  cheeks  now  glowed  crimson,  and 
his  eyes  watered,  as  if  affected  by  some 
secret  exertioni  while  his  lips  were  firmly 
compressed,  and  he  stood  apparently  speech, 
less  with  terror. 

"  Then  let  him  have  what  he  wants," 
stammered  forth  the  steward.  "  If  there 
are  such  tricks  in  the  game,  neither  Junker 
Christopher,  nor  any  one  else,  can  require 
me  to  peril  my  life  and  soul  any  longer. 
Set  thee  to  roast  for  the  bishop  in  Satan's 
name,  Morten  I  Let  him  eat  and  drink 
himself  to  death  if  he  pleases  I  but  escape 
he  shall  not,  let  him  have  ever  so  many 
devils  for  his  friends." 

"  You  will  find  it  hard  to  hinder  him, 
master,"  said  Morten  in  a  timid  tone ; 
<^he  who  so  can  roar  would  deem  it  a  small 
matter  to  fly  through  the  key-hole  with  a 
bishop." 

"  I  must  see  that,  ere  I  believe  it,"  said 
the  steward,  who  appeared  to  have  regained 
his  self-possession,  and  recovered  from  his 
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fright.  <<  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow, 
Morten,  but  thou  art  somewhat  credulous 
and  simple  —  there  is  perhaps  some  trick 
in  this.  But  this  I  would  have  thee,  and 
all  of  ye,  to  know  —  if  I  smell  a  rat,  or  if 
any  of  ye  have  the  least  hand  or  part  in 
this  devilry,  ye  shall  rue  it  dearly:  ye  shall 
be  burned  alive,  or  broken  on  the  wheel, 
as  surely  as  there  is  law  and  justice  in  the 
land/' 

"Our  Lady  preserve  us,  master!*'  ex- 
claimed the  terrified  turnkeys  in  the  same 
breath. 

"I  tell  ye,"  continued  the  steward,  "  'tis 
nought  else  but  trick  and  treachery.  To 
try  him  below  there,  I  will  let  him  have 
good  cheer  and  cleanliness  for  a  time ; 
but  if  he  kicks  up  any  more  riots  of  this 
kind,  he  shall  below  in  the  dungeon  again  : 
and  this  I  tell  ye,  knaves  I  if  any  of  you 
dare  help  him  to  flight,  one  for  all,  and  all 
for  one,  ye  shall  be  hanged  I  Ye  shall  all 
three  watch  here  to-night." 

*' Alack  I  we  dare  not,  master  I"  said 
the  old  turnkey.     **  If  there  is  sorcery  in 

VOL.  I.  c 
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the  tower,  we  dare  not  stay  here,  unless 
Morten  the  cook  stay  too,  to  keep  up  our 
courage/' 

^'Stay,  then,  with  these  stupid  knaves 
to-night,  Morten  I ''  said  the  steward, 
**  After  all  thou  art  the  wisest  among  them. 
I  shall  owe  thee  for  it,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  get  fellows  enough  with  some  spirit 
in  them.*' 

<^  It  is  all  one  to  me,  master  I "  answered 
Morten.  <*  I  will  keep  up  their  spirits  to- 
night.  He  who,  like  you  and  I,  hath  a 
good  conscience,  need  not  fear  a  few  devil's 
tricks." 

**  True  enough,  Morten  I  thou  shalt 
first  follow  me  down  stairs.  I  am  some- 
what dizzy  from  stooping ;  and  then  thou 
canst  at  the  same  time  fetch  meat  and 
drink  for  the  prisoner  and  all  of  ye." 

^<  Come,  master,  take  hold  of  my  arm  I" 
said  Morten,  following  the  steward  out  of 
the  door.  "  All  is  quiet  and  orderly,"  he 
continued,  as  they  descended  the  stair. 
**  I  thought  it  would  be  so  —  one  good 
turn  deserves  another.      You'll  find,  we 
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shall  get  at  last  so  used  to  these  impish 
tricks  that  we  shall  not  care  a  rush  for 
them ;  and  why  should  not  one  learn  to  put 
up  with  two  or  three  little  devils,  when 
they  choose  to  behave  themselves  cour. 
teously,  and  live  in  Christian  concord  and 
sweet  family  union  with  us  ?  '* 

When  Morten  had  attended  the  steward 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  ran  into  his 
chamber,  and  from  thence  to  the  kitchen  and 
pantry.  He  presently  mounted  the  tower 
stairs  again,  and  returned  to  his  comrades 
with  a  bundle  of  clothes,  two  baskets  of 
provisions,  and  a  couple  of  flagons  of  wine. 
'^  Take  thou  the  meat  and  wine  and  clothes 
to  the  hound  below,  Mads  I"  said  he  to 
the  old  turnkey ;  *^  but  steal  not  aught 
thereof  on  the  way  I  Master  says  the 
chamber  is  to  be  made  dean  and  neat.  A 
guard  will  henceforth  be  placed  outside  the 
door  night  and  day,  so  that  thou  need'st 
not  load  him  with  all  the  fetters.  Mean* 
while  let  us  here  get  something  to  keep 
life  in  us.  Look,  comrades  I  I  have  both 
mead  and  German  ale  with  me.    Only  get 
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thee  gone.  Mads ;  we  will  surely  leave  some- 
thing for  thee,  if  thou  comest  back  sober/* 
The  old  man  cast  a  longing  look  at  the 
wine  and  good  cheer  he  was  to  take  to  the 
captive,  and  departed.  Morten  now  busied 
himself  in  placing  the  provisions  on  the 
table,  and  presently  began  to  carouse  mer- 
rily with  the  two  younger  turnkeys.  The 
*  one  had  borne  arms,  and  styled  himself 
Niels  the  horseman ;  he  was  a  lover  of 
strong  drink,  and  had  rather  a  red  nose. 
The  other  was  a  timid  and  cautious  per. 
sonage,  with  a  cunning  and  miserly  cast  of 
countenance.  He  sat  with  the  dice  in  his 
hands,  and  counted  the  number  of  maiks 
he  had  won  from  his  comrades. 

"  Thou  art  an  excellent  fellow,  Morten," 
said  Niels  the  horseman,  pushing  back  the 
cap  which  shaded  his  sun-burnt  and  martial 
visage,  while  he  drained  his  cup  of  mead, 
and  seized  on  the  flagon  of  ale.  ^*  Thou 
knowest  well  how  to  furnish  a  guard-room 
when  one  is  required  to  keep  one's  eyes 
open  and  one's  spirits  up.  By  my  soul  I  I 
would  rather  keep  guard  in  a  camp  over  a 
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whole  army  of  captives  than  sit  here,  es- 
pecially if  the  confounded  bishop  under- 
stands the  black  art,  and  such-like  devilry. 
What  dost  think  of  all  this,  Morten  ?" 

*<  Truly,  that  is  not  for  laymen  to  judge 
of,'*  answered  Morten.  "  1  know  neither 
the  white  nor  the  black  art ;  but  this  I 
know,  henceforth  let  there  be  ever  such  a 
stir  below  there,  /  budge  not  from  my  seat. 
When  we  keep  our  noses  out  of  mischief, 
and  strive  to  mind  our  duty,  we  shall  be 
left  in  peace,  and  can  sit  here  as  quiet  as 
though  we  lay  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Now 
drink,  Niels !  And  thou,  Jorgen,  what  art 
then  thinking  of?"  said  he  to  the  man 
with  the  dice.  *^  I  warrant  thou  wouldst 
rather  kill  the  time  in  gaming,  than  in 
honest  and  innocent  drink.  Now,  by  our 
Lady !  every  man  hath  his  crotchets  in  this 
world,  but  we  must  ever  sing  with  the 
birds  we  live  with.  First,  comrade,  sing 
and  drink  with  us,  and  we  will  play  after- 
wards with  thee.  We  have  bright  silver 
pieces  in  plenty.''     So  saying,  the  merry 
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cook  threw  a  handful  of  silver  money  on 
the  table,  and  began  to  sing  a  joyous  drink- 
ing song.  Jorgen  looked  covetingly  at 
the  silver,  and  shook  the  dice.  '^  Come, 
good  Morten,  let's  play  first,"*  said  he,  in 
a  coaxing  tone,  and  with  a  crafty  smile, 
<*  and  we  can  sing  and  drink  afterwards/' 
"  Darest  thou  throw  for  a  silver  piece?" 
"  For  twenty,  if  thou  wilt,"  answered 
Morten ;  **  but  I  snap  my  fingers  at  dice 
and  silver  pieces,  as  long  as  I  can  get  aught 
to  moisten  my  tongue;  it  is  the  most 
important  member  in  the  world,  seest  thou, 
and  well  deserves  to  be  cherished.  That 
little  instrument  can  turn  whole  kingdoms 
topsy-turvy.  I  am  already  half  drunk,  I 
perceive,  and  thou  hast  not  lifted  the  cup 
to  thy  lips  as  yet.  The  man  who  games 
with  me  must  be  as  jovial  a  soul  as  my- 
self." 

.  **  Well,  then,  pour  me  out  half  a  can 
of  ale,  if  it  be  not  too  strong,"  ijaid  the 
cautious  Jorgen.  <<  Mead  instantly  gets 
into  my  head  :  when  one  would  play  a  fair 
game,  one  should  always  be  able  to  count 
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to  six ;  besides,  we  are  not  sent  here  to 
drink  ourselves  drunk,  I  trow." 

'*  Just  as  much  to  drink  as  to  game," 
answered  Morten  ;  **  but  leave  that  to  me  I 
I  know  the  strength  of  the  ale  well,  and 
what  four  fellows  can  stand,  provided  they 
be  not  carlines."  *  The  turnkeys  drank, 
and  Morten  replenished  their  cups.— 
"  Ejiow  ye  the  news,  comrades  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued, raising  his  voice,  as  he  seated  him- 
self at  his  ease,  with  his  arms  resting  on 
the  table ;  **  we  may  presently  expect  the 
king  here  at  the  castle ;  then  will  there 
be  no  lack  of  drink.  Money,  and  mead, 
and  wine,  and  Saxon  ale,  will  flow  here, 
as  in  blessed  Paradise." 

"  The  king  1 "  said  Niels  the  horse- 
man ;  <*  then  of  a  surety  will  there  be  fine 

*  Baron  Holberg  supposes  that  the  word  "  car- 
Udc'*  (kierlinge  in  Danish)  had  its  origin  in  the  easy 
Tictories  obtained  by  the  Northmen  over  the  French^ 
or  Carlines,  the  subjects  of  Charles  the  Bald :  the 
word  carline  or  kierlioge  now  signifying  in  Danish 
an  old  woman>  and  applied  in  derision  to  the  faint- 
hearted of  the  other  sex. —  Translator. 
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doings  here ;  he  will,  by  my  troth  1  give 
the  huntsman  something  to  do." 

"  You  will  see,  then,  the  bishop  will  get 
loose,"  said  Jorgen  the  turnkey,  rolling 
the  dice  as  he  spoke,  **  for  he  is  surely  not 
so  mad  as  to  put  the  king  in  a  rage  again, 
as  he  did  the  last  time." 

**  He  cares  not  for  the  King's  wrath," 
answered  the  cook  ;  **  that  fellow  minds 
neither  king  nor  emperor ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  the  pope  in  Rome  sides  with 
him,  the  king  may  go  to  the  wall  at 
last." 

**  What  can  the  pope  do  to  our  king  ?" 
asked  Niels  the  horsemen  ;  <*  he  dwells  in 
Italy,  far  over  the  sea  yonder,  and  hath 
neither  horsemen  nor  ships  to  send  hither." 
**  But  he  hath  that  which  stands  him  in 
better  stead,"  said  Morten ;  ^<  he  hath  got  a 
bunch  of  keys,  so  heavy  that  a  hundred  men 
can't  carry  them,  and  with  those  he  can  both 
open  and  shut  heaven  and  hell,  to  each  one 
of  us,  just  as  it  likes  him.  Hell-gate  he 
willingly  leaves  open,  for  there  is  ever  a 
throng  in  that  quarter;  but  heaven's  gate, 
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by  my  troth  I  he  locks  every  evening  him- 
self, and  lays  the  keys  under  his  pillow." 

"  But  St.  Peter  keeps  the  gate,"  re- 
sponded  Niels ;  **  he  must  ever  stand  sen- 
tinel there  night  and  day." 

"  Right,  Niels  I  but  St.  Peter  is  the 
pope's  cousin  only ;  besides,  the  pope  keeps 
him  under  finger  and  thumb,  and  takes 
the  keys  from  him  every  evening,  as  soon 
as  it  grows  dark,  just  as  the  steward  takes 
the  keys  from  thee:  the  pope,  moreover, 
is  the  Lord's  stadtholder,  as  thou  surely 
know'st ;  and  when  he  is  wroth,  he  is  able 
by  a  single  word  to  shut  up  all  the  churches 
in  the  country,  and  give  all  of  us,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  devil." 

"  Our  Lady  preserve  usi "  said  Niels, 
crossing  himself;  '<and  think'st  thou  he 
durst  act  thus  by  our  king  and  all  Chris* 
tian  folk  here  in  the  country  ?  " 

<*  Yes,  he  threatens  hard  to  do  it,«  they 
say.  The  devil  take  the  confounded  bishop 
below  there  I  fis  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ill 
luck ;  'twere  better  for  king  and  country 
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had  he  long  since  shown  us  a  pair  of  clean 
heels." 

"  Think' St  thou  so,  Morten  1  'tis  arrant 
folly,  then,  to  pen  the  fellow  up  here  as 
they  do?" 

**  That's  the  king's  business,"  answered 
Morten }  "  he  surely  knows  what  he  is 
about ;  and  hath  doubtless  his  own  reasons 
for  what  he  does.  The  bishop  had  a  hand 
in  the  game  when  they  made  away  with  his 
father  in  the  barn  at  Finnerup — 'tis  true 
King  Clipping  was  worth  little  enough,  but 
he  was  king  nevertheless,  and  the  murder 
was  a  lawless  business  :  our  Lord  forbid  I 
should  defend  it  I  No  one  can  think  ill  of 
our  young  king  because  he  can't  forgive  the 
bishop ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  state  and  coun- 
try would  fare  better  were  the  king  less 
strict,  and  the  bishop  gone  to  the  devil." 

While  this  dialogue  was  carrying  on,  the 
old  turnkey  returned  half  intoxicated,  and 
threw  himself  on  a  bench  before  the  drink- 
ing table. 

*<  How  now.  Mads!  what  red  cheeks 
thou  hast  got,"  said  the  cook,  laughing; 
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"  thou  must  surelj  have  accredited  the 
bishop's  wine :  thou  didst  right !  who  could 
know  whether  it  might  not  be  poisoned  ?  ** 

*<  Death  and  pestilence,  Morten  I  what 
art  prating  of?  "  lisped  forth  the  old  man  in 
a  fright,  and  spit  upon  the  floor.  **  I  have 
not  so  much  as  tasted  a  drop  of  his  wine ; 
nevertheless,  thou  shouldst  not  jest  about 
such  things/' 

"  Be  easy,  old  fellow  1  '*  said  Morten, 
in  a  soothing  tone ;  <<  I  myself  drank  of  it 
on  the  stairs.  Well  I  what  said  he  to  the 
change  ?  " 

**  Not  so  much  as  yon  stone  flask,  com- 
rade I  The  hound  would  sooner  let  him- 
self be  spitted  than  speak  a  fair  word  to 
any  man:  perhaps,  too,  he  thought  it  was 
poison  I  brought  him, —but,  death  and 
pestilence  I  "  —  here  he  paused  and  spit 
again  —  "I  can  never  believe  ** 

<*  Make  thyself  easy^  Mads  I  thou 
knowest  thou  hast  not  tasted  a  drop ;  at  any 
rate  here  is  something  to  rince  thy  throat 
with,  which  I  warrant  thee  is  good  and 
wholesome.     I  will  sing  thee  a  merry  song 
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the  while  ;  which  will  do  the  bishop  good 
as  well/*  While  Morten  again  replenished 
his  comrades'  cups,  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  sang : 

**  In  Sjoborg  tower  a  spider's  web 

Holds  sure  a  struggling  fly ; 
He  once  was  king  and  country's  dreads 

And  held  his  head  full  high. 
Then  strive  and  toil,  and  toil  and  strivcy 
That  web  thou'lt  never  leave  alive." 

"  What  song  is  that  ?'*  asked  Niels  the 
horseman  ;  "  I  never  heard  it  before.'* 

*^  It  was  made  to  mock  the  bishop  below/' 
said  Morten  ;  **  and  lit  was  who  made  it. 
Now  ye  shall  hear}  for  to  plague  him 
properly,  and  mock  his  useless  learning,  I 
have  managed  to  cram  a  little  Latin  into 
it  that  I  learned  of  Father  Gregory  :"  and 
Morten  continued,  — 

"  For  Crimen  leess  majestatis, 
The  spider's  web  doth  prison  thee. 
Custodibus  inebriatis, 
A  thief  shall  catch  a  thief^  thoult  see. 
Then  strive  and  toil,  and  toil  and  strive, 
That  web  thou'it  never  leave  alive." 
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While  the  cook  thus  sang  in  a  loud 
voice,  the  clanking  of  chains  was  heard  be- 
low  in  the  archbishop's  dungeon,  and  the 
two  half-drunken  turnkeys  started  from 
their  seats,  while  Jorgen,  who  was  still 
sob^r,  took  the  opportunity  of  conveying  a 
couple  of  the  cook's  silver  pieces  into  his 
own  pocket.  **  Let  him  writhe  in  his 
chains,  the  hound  I "  said  Morten,  remain, 
ing  quietly  seated  ;  **  he  hears  well  enough 
how  I  mock  him  in  the  song,  and  that  en- 
rages him  i  but  it  does  him  good." 

"  Right,  Morten  1 "  said  Niels  the  horse- 
man, as  he  peeped  through  the  chink  in 
the  floor.  *'  He  twists  in  his  chains,  as 
though  he  were  possessed — thou  may'st  be 
sure  it  is  the  Latin  that  vexes  him  —  but 
no  matter  for  that.  I  would  have  him 
hear,  that  we  lay  folk  know  a  thing  or  two 
as  well  as  himself." 

"  Come,  let's  drink,  comrades  I "  called 
the  cook,  and  continued  to  sing,  as  he  rose 
from  the  bench,  and  staggered,  as  if  half* 
intoxicated,  about  the  chamber :  — 
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<<  Thy  Latin  hast  thou  clean  forgot  ? 
And  canst  not  catch  the  blithe  bird's  lay  ? 
Then  dark  and  dreary  be  thy  lot, 
Within  these  walls  thou'lt  pine  away. 
Then  strive  and  toil,  and  toil  and  strive. 
That  web  thou'lt  never  leave  alive. 

**  Hast  thou  a  message  to  Rome  ? 
Hark  I  the  bird  sings  right  cunningly  I 
Or  farther  yet,  from  my  greenwood  home  ? 
Speak  I  and  Til  haste  far  o'er  the  sea. 
Then  strive  and  toil,  and  toil  and  strive. 
That  web  thou'lt  never  leave  alive." 

As  he  sang  the  last  verse,  he  fell  down 
flat  beside  the  hole,  above  the  archbishop's 
dungeon,  and  peeped  through  it. 

*<  The  false  knave  mocks  me/'  he  heard 
the  captive  murmur  with  a  deep  sigh. 

'<  Then  strive  and  toil*  and  toil  and  strive, 
Thou'lt  never  leave  that  web  alive," 

sang  Morten  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  while 
he  reeled  about,  and  continued  to  repeat 
the  burden  of  the  song,  in  which  the  turn- 
keys  joined  with  loud  laughter. 

"  Thou  art  gloriously  drunk,  Morten  I** 
said  Niels  the  horseman,  in  an  inarticulate 
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voice,  and  fell  under  the  table.  *'  Thou 
sliouldst  bethink  thee,  we  are  on  guard 
here,  and  not  at  an  ale-house  : ''  so  saying, 
the  qian-at^rms  rested  his  heavy  head  on  a 
stone  flagon,  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and 
fell  asleep. 

«  But  what  hath  become  of  Niels  the 
horseman  ?**  said  the  old  turnkey,  who  had 
in  the  meantime  drained  a  large  flagon  of 
potent  Saxon  ale  (noted  for  its  intoxicating 
properties).  ^*  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  see 
him.'* 

"  He  is  snoring  under  the  table  there, 
the  guzzling  hound  I "  answered  Jorgen  ; 
•*  ye  are  pretty  fellows,  truly,  to  keep  a 
night  watch :  I  shall  have  to  watch  and  be 
sober  for  ye  all.  Come,  Morten  I  let  us 
two  keep  our  wits  about  us,  and  mind  our 
duty  I  There  lie  thy  silver  pieces  swim, 
ming  in  ale  and  mead — let's  clear  the  table 
—  shall  we  venture  a  throw  for  them  ?  he 
who  gets  the  highest  throw  shall  pocket 
them ;  thou  mayest  throw  first,  an  thou 
likest." 

«  Done  I"*  said  Morten  ;  <*  but  we  must 
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play  fair."     As  he  said  this,  he  took  the 
dice  and  threw. 

"  If  thou  canst  count,  count,  Jorgen,** 
he  stuttered,  without  looking  at  the  dice. 

**  Two,  three  —  seven  tjiou  hast  only- 
got,*'  answered  Jorgen,  hastily  sweeping 
up  the  dice  ;  **  look,  it  is  my  turn  now :  ** 
he  threw  the  dice,  which  turned  up  a  high 
number.  "  I've  won  I  the  money  is  mine  I 
look  thyself  I''  —  he  swept  the  money  to- 
wards him. 

<<  I  doubt  thee  not — thou  art  an  honest 
fellow,"  answered  Morten,  reeling,  as  he 
filled  his  comrade's  cup,  ^*  the  money  is 
thine,  but,  by  my  soul!  thou  shalt  now  drink 
to  the  health  of  my  true  love,  and  then  I 
will  lie  down  to  sleep.  If  thou  drink  not 
that  cup  clean  out,  I  shall  hold  thee  for  a 
rascally  cheat." 

"  Well,  then,  good  Morten,  here's  to  the 
health  of  the  pretty  Karen  Jeppe  of  Gille- 
leie !  see'st  thou,  I  am  a  man  of  my  word," 
said  Jorgen,  and  drank —  **  There  is  not  a 
drop  left  in  the  can." 

**  That's  right  I     Thou  art  an  honest 
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soul  after  all/'  lisped  the  cook,  tumbling 
on  the  floor,  where  he  soon  began  to  snore 
louder  than  any  of  the  others. 

«*  The  dull  brute  1 "  muttered  Jorgen, 
who  began  to  feel  somewhat  muddled ; 
*<  one  may  lead  him  by  the  nose  as  much 
as  one  likes."  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  arms  upon 
the  table,  and  slept  soundly.  Hardly  had 
he  begun  to  snore,  ere  the  cook  rose,  per- 
fectly  sober,  and  narrowly  scrutinised  the 
faces  of  the  three  sleeping  turnkeys  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  lamp.  As  soon  as  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  slept  soundly,  Morten 
crept  softly  to  the  hole  in  the  floor,  and 
looked  down  on  the  prisoner. 

**  Venerable  sir  I"  he  whispered,  "I 
have  managed  to  drink  them  all  three  dead 
drunk;  they  are  sleeping  like  logs  —  you 
need  not  doubt  me.  I  have  always  been 
true  and  devoted  to  you.  I  was  forced  to 
plague  and  vex  you,  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  I  will  do  your  bidding, 
wherever  you  please  to  send  me.'' 
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**  Is  this  earnest,  Morten?'*  whispered 
the  captive  archbishop. 

"  It  is,  by  my  soul  and  honour  I  **  an- 
swered the  cook ;  <<  you  saved  my  life,  and 
concealed  what  you  well  wot  of;  therefore 
have  I  vowed  to  Saint  Martin  to  sUve  your 
life  —  at  whatever  cost." 

**  In  the  Lord's  name,  then,  I  will  be- 
lieve thee,"  said  the  prisoner.  ^*  If  thou 
wouldst  save  my  life,  hie  thee  to  Copen- 
hagen,  to  my  canon  Hans  Rodis,  and  con- 
sult with  him  I  Bid  him  send  me  pen  and 
ink  —  a  file  —  and  i^  ladder  of  ropes." 

<*  Hans  Rodis  is  at  Esrom,  my  lord," 
answered  the  cook  ;  **  he  bade  me  put  this 
little  sausage  into  your  pious  hands.  If  the 
chains  will  let  you,  hold  up  your  hands, 
just  as  you  lie  there  I  Look,  now  I  see  how 
well  we  have  hit  the  mark  I "  In  saying  this, 
the  cook  pushed  through  the  aperture  a 
thin  roUed-up  packet,  concealed  in  a  sau- 
sage ;  it  was  fastened  to  a  string,  by  which 
he  lowered  it,  holding  the  end  fast  in 
his  hand.  **  I  have  it,"  said  the  captive, 
'*  praised  be  the   King   of  kings  t     My 
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faithful  servant  hath  sent  me  what  I  need 

—  let  not  go  the  string,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause ;  <*  bring  the  lamp  to  the  hole 
— but  one  single  ray  of  light  I  **  The  cook 
obeyed  in  silence. 

«•  I  am  writing  a  word  of  moment  to  my 
commandant  at  Hammershuus ;  wilt  thou 
put  it  faithfully  into  his  own  hands  ?" 

"  I  will,  by  my  soul  I  only  make  haste.** 

"  Thy  reward  will  be  great  in  Heaven, 
as  on  earth  ;  but  give  me  light,  light !  *' 

'*  All  is  arranged,"  whispered  the  cook, 
holding  the  lamp  closer  to  the  hole  ;  <*  let 
us  but  make  sure  of  Hammershuus,  and 
all  will  be  well  I  The  fitting'  time  will  be 
when  ye  see  me  again ;  meanwhile  use  the 
file  with  caution.  I  and  the  canon  will 
care  for  the  rest ;  Niels  Brock  and  his 
friends  will  help  us.  Johan  Kyst6  and 
Ole  Aii:  are  here.  Be  of  good  courage, 
yenerable  sir  I  you  may  depend  on  me. 
But  haste  t  those  drunken  dogs  are  stirring 

—  I  fear  they  will  awake." 

"  One  moment  morel**  whispered  the 
captive,    •*  Pull  up  —  all  is  ready,'*  he  con- 
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tinued,  after  a  short  pause.  Morten  hastily 
drew  up  the  string,  and  found  a  sheet  o£ 
parchment  rolled  up  in  the  skin  of  the  sau- 
sage, which  was  fastened  to  it :  he  carefully 
concealed  it.  "  Hush!  they  wakel**  he 
whispered.  "  I  must  set  to  work  again. " 
So  saying,  the  portly  cook  rolled  himself  on 
the  floor  among  the  intoxicated  and  half- 
awakened  turnkeys,  and  began  to  belabour 
them  with  all  his  might.  **  Hollo,  there  I 
now  for  a  beating  of  meat  I  '*  he  shouted, 
^*  now  for  a  pounding  of  pepper  I  How 
come  we  by  this  lump  in  the  porridge  ?  It 
must  be  well  beaten  out." 

"  Oh,  oh  I  Art  thou  mad,  Morten  I " 
cried  Niels  the  horseman. 

"  Have  done  with  thy  chatter,  I  know 
what  I  am  about,"  continued  Morten,  still 
laying  about  him.  **  I  am  neither  mad 
nor  drunk ;  but  the  devil  take  me  if  I  stay 
longer  here  I  —  must  you,  clod-pates,  have 
your  say  too,  and  fancy  yourselves  wiser 
than  the  cook  ?  Would  you  make  me  be- 
lieve I  have  horsemen  in  the  pot  ?  " 

While  Morten  thus  shouted  and  talked. 
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as  though  intoxicated  to  an  excess,  he 
overturned  the  lamp,  reeled  in  the  dark 
out  of  the  chamber,  and  rolled  himself 
down  the  stairs.  When  the  keepers,  on 
the  following  morning,  had  recovered  the 
full  use  of  their  senses,  the  cook  had  dis- 
appeared, and  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  castle. 
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CHAP.  IL 

At  sunrise  next  morning,  the  brisk  broad- 
shouldered  cook,  with  a  large  club  in  his 
handy  took  his  way  through  the  wood  skirt- 
ing Esrom  Lake*,  accompanied  by  two 
other  wanderers.  It  was  a  foggy  morn- 
ing ;  large  flocks  of  wild  geese  flew  with 
shrill  cries  over  the  lake,  and  the  fallen 
leaves  of  the  forest  were  swept  along  the 
path  by  the  sharp  morning  breeze.  The 
cook  and  his  companions  proceeded  in  si- 
lence and  with  hasty  steps  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  sun  began  to  disperse  the  cold 
mists  of  morning,  that  Morten  cleared  his 

*  Esrom  Lake,  situated  about  eight  English  miles 
from  Elsinore,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  placid  lake 
scenery  of  Zealand.  The  monastery  is  still  in  part 
in  a  habitable  state. 
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throat,  and  sang  a  merry  ballad.  His  com- 
panions were  two  strong  broad-shouldered 
fellows,  with  red  wadmal  cloaks,  over  dirty 
leathern  breeches,  and  with  broad  swords 
and  da^ers  in  their  thickly  padded  belts, 
which  also  appeared  to  serve  them  as  purses. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  deserters  or 
dismissed  men-at-arms ;  they  both  wore 
beards  in  the  fashion  of  king's  horsemen, 
but  seemed  to  have  long  neglected  all  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  and  personal  neatness. 
Their  unwashed  faces  betokened  want  of 
sleep  and  fitting  rest.  The  heads  of  a 
couple  of  flails  served  them  as  walking  staves. 
They  bore  on  their  backs  large  bundles  of 
rich  attire,  from  which  pieces  of  smoked 
meat  and  other  provisions  protruded.  Their 
long  uncombed  h^ir  hung  about  their 
shoulders ;  the  skin  and  hair  of  both  were 
so  dark,  and  their  countenances  had  so 
little  of  a  Danish  cast,  that  they  would  have 
passed  for  foreigners,  had  not  their  dialect 
proclaimed  them  to  be  peasants  from  Lol- 
land;  who,  at  any  rate,  could  not  prove 
their  evidently  Vandal  extraction  in  the 
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first  generation.  The  taller  of  the  two  bad 
lost  an  eye,  and  the  other  had  a  huge  scar 
between  his  nose  and  mouth,  which  looked 
like  a  hare  lip,  and  his  sharp  projecting 
teeth  gave  him  a  ferocious  appearance,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  wild  boar. 

The  three  wanderers  occasionally  looked 
behind  them,  as  if  they  apprehended  a 
pursuit;  but  they  only  beheld  the  white 
gable  ends  of  Esrom  monastery,  which  they 
had  passed  a  short  time  before. 

"  Now,  thanks  for  good  companionship," 
said  Morten,  as  he  halted  at  a  cross  road 
in  the  forest.  *•  It  were  best  we  part  com- 
pany for  the  present ;  ye  understand  what 
I  said  to  you  —  ye  are  to  hide  yourselves  at 
Gilleleie,  and  watch  every  night,  until  ye 
see  the  skiff  with  the  black  pennant,  then 
push  off  with  Jeppe's  boat,  and  set  me  on 
shore :  meanwhile  watch  narrowly  all  that 
goes  on  here,  and  who  goes  in  and  out  of 
the  castle.  What  Niels  Brock  and  the  arch- 
bishop  have  promised,  you  may  make  sure 
of.  But  then  ye  must  not  be  self-willed ;  ye 
will  never  be  able  to  get  him  out  by  force. 
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and  if  the  king  and  Marsk  OIuiFsen  come 
hither  to-day  or  to-morrow,  ye  might 
lightly  get  hanged  and  ruin  every  thing/' 

*^  Leave  that  to  us,  sly  Morten/'  said  the 
man  with  the  one  eye.  *<  Johan  Kyste  well 
knows  what  he  is  about.  I  committed  but 
one  folly  in  my  life  ;  'twas  on  that  Easter 
eve  I  deserted  from  the  Marsk,  and  took 
the  palfrey  from  the  pious  clerk ;  I  did 
but  knock  a  little  hole  in  his  skull,  but  it 
was  large  enough  for  his  bit  of  a  soul  to 
slink  out  of:  one  should  let  holy  men  go 
their  way  in  peace;  for  this,  I  am  now 
forced  to  put  up  with  one  eye.  I  vowed, 
therefore,  to  our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  to 
become  pious  and  God-fearing  from  that 
very  hour,  and  never  more  to  lay  my  hand 
on  other  than  laymen." 

*•  A  pious  resolve,"  said  Morten  :  •*  wert 
thou  not  such  a  bloodhound  and  cut- 
throat, I  could  almost  believe  thy  soul 
might  be  saved  as  yet,  even  shouldst  thou 
steal  and  rob  in  a  small  way  at  times." 

<<  It  bids  fair  to  be  so,"  answered  the  one- 
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eyed,  *^  I  have  a  letter  of  absolution  from 
the  archbishop,  within  my  woollen  jerkin, 
that  will  stand  me  in  good  stead  when  all 
the  world  besides  marches  to  hell.  Truly  I 
served  the  learned  Master  Grand  faithfully 
by  night  and  day  these  many  years,  therefore 
hath  the  pious  archbishop  given  me  freedom 
from  fasting,  and  absolution  for  sins  for  tea 
whole  years :  he  hath  not  spared  his  silver 
pieces  either ;  and  shall  I  now  suffer  them 
to  shut  up  such  a  man,  and  thereby  rob  so 
many  honest  fellows  of  a  living?  What 
sayest  thou,  016  Ark  ?  Shall  we  suffer  it 
any  longer  ?  hath  Master  Grand  deserved 
it  of  us?*' 

**  Pshaw  I  Kyste ;  who  says  thou  art  to 
suffer  it,  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch  ?"  in- 
terrupted Morten.  "  We  all  want  to  have 
him  out ;  but  we  would  not  be  as  fools, 
trying  to  burst  open  the  doors  with  their 
own  thick  skulls.  JPorce  will  not  help  us 
here  —  do  but  as  I  bid  thee,  and  keep  thy 
courage  until  we  want  it.'' 

"  Morten  is  right,  Kyst6,"  began  the 
other    LoUander,   with    a   hideous    grin, 
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which  displayed  his  projecting  teeth. 
''  Hiou  art  a  mad  bull,  and  art  ever  ready 
to  push  with  thy  horns.  Why  haste  so 
desperately  to  get  him  out  ?  he  was  a  good 
and  generous  man  of  God  while  he  was 
in  power,  'tis  true,  but  since  he  hath  lain 
in  Sjoborg  we  have  heard  no  great  things 
of  him,  and  have  not  been  blessed  with 
the  sight  of  a  stiver  from  his  hand." 

«*  Dull  cod-fish  I "  replied  Johan  Kyste, 
hastily  ;  **  believest  thou  not  what  honest 
Morten  hath  vowed  and  promised  us  in  the 
bishop's  name  ?  As  soon  as  we  get  him  out 
we  are  his  steersmen  at  Bornholm,  and  get 
leave  to  catch  what  we  can  throughout  the 
king's  dominions." 

•«  Hold,  comrade,"  said  Morten,  correct- 
ing him.  *'  It  is  only  so  long  as  the  breach 
lasts  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop, 
that  he  gives  you  leave  to  drive  that  trade : 
it  is  only  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
the  pious  bishop,  that  it  may  be  lawful  and 
Christian  for  a  time ;  afterwards  ye  must 
content  yourselves  with  what  he  gives  you 
of  his  own,  and  lead  quiet  lives :  but  ere 
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this  day  twelvemonth,  you  may  feather 
your  nests  finely.  Now  begone,  and  neg- 
lect not  what  ye  have  taken  upon  ye,  for 
the  sake  of  other  desperate  pranks  I  I  will 
not  have  you  longer  with  me :  if  any  one 
caught  me  in  such  fair  company,  they  might 
take  a  fancy  to  hang  me  up  by  the  side  of 
you,  for  honest  companionship's  sake." 

**  Hoi  hoi  wouldst  thou  plaiy  the  lord- 
ling,  Morten  ?  "  said  the  one-eyed ;  "  what 
higher  honour  couldst  thou  look  for,  thou 
turnspit  I  —  But  hark  I  what  was  that  ?  are 
there  hunters  in  the  wood  so  early  ?  ** 

The  sound  of  hunting-horns,  the  tramp 
of  horses,  and  the  baying  of  hounds,  was 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  three 
wanderers  hastened  forward  a  few  paces, 
but  soon  suddenly  sprang  aside  in  different 
directions. 

**  Sdeath  I  the  king  and  all  his  cour- 
tiers I "  exclaimed  Morten,  sheltering  him- 
self behind  a  large  beech  tree  by  the 
road  side,  while  both  his  suspicious-looking 
comrades  hid  themselves  among  the  thick 
brushwood. 
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A  numerous  hunting  train  drew  near ;  at 
the  head  rode  the  young  king,  between  the 
Drost  and  the  Marsk  :  it  was  a  noble  sight 
to  see  the  young  chivalrous  King  Eric  on 
horseback.  He  rode  a  tall  milk-white 
horse,  which  seemed  proud  of  its  burden,  • 
and  often  fell  into  the  artificial  dancing- 
pace  to  which  it  was  used  in  the  tilt  and 
toumay.  Its  bridle  and  saddle  accoutre* 
ments  glittered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones :  the  silken  rein  with  which  the 
king  managed  his  steed  was  the  only  com- 
pulsory means  to  which  it  would  submit ; 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  golden  rowel  in 
tbe  king's  spur  caused  it  to  rear  almost 
upright,  and  for  any  other  than  the  king 
it  seemed  rash  and  dangerous  to  bestride 
the  proud  animal.  The  king  himself  was 
a  noble-looking  youth,  with  a  manly  and 
determined,  almost  a  stern,  cast  of  counte- 
nance ;  but  his  long  fair  locks  imparted  a 
softness  to  this  expression,  which,  in  Eric's 
milder  moods,  called  to  mind  the  portraits 
of  the  Saviour's  best  beloved  Apostle,  lean- 
ing his  head  on  his  Master's  breast.     The 
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young  king  had  a  dignified  and  chivalrous 
deportment,  the  effect  of  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  almost  dazzling  splendour  of 
his  attire,  which  appeared  indeed  unsulted 
to  a  hunting  party.  The  tall  white  plume 
in  his  hat  sparkled  with  small  silver  stars ; 
and  the  green  hunting  dress,  bordered  with 
ermine,  was  so  richly  broidered  with  silken 
lions,  and  golden  hearts,  that  it  resembled 
a  shining  suit  of  armour. 

The  splendour  in  which  the  young  king 
appeared  to  delight  was  also  conspicuous 
in  his  train.  Drost  Aage,  who  rode  at  the 
king's  right  hand,  was  of  the  same  age 
with  King  Eric,  and  had  not  yet  attained 
his  twenty-second  yean  He  had  been  the 
king's  playmate  and  confidant  from  child- 
hood upwards,  and  now  possessed  his  entire 
confidence  and  favour.  There  was  a  mild 
but  almost  melancholy  seriousness  in  the 
expression  of  Drost  Aag^'s  countenance, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being 
older  than  the  king.  He  had^thrown  his 
dark  blue  mantle  over  the  back  of  his 
smoking  palfrey,  by  way  of  covering ;  and 
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his  rich  silken  dress  was  besprinkled  with 
the  foam  of  the  king's  restless  and  chafing 
steed,  upon  which  he  appeared  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye, 

Marsk  Niels  Oluffien,  who  rode  at  the 
king's  left  hand,  was  a  tall  strong-built 
man,  of  about  thirty  years  and  upwards, 
with  a  sharp,  rough,  warriorJike  counte. 
nance^  and  stiff  deportment.  Next  to 
Drost  Aage,  he  was  the  king's  most  indis- 
pensable counsellor,  and  was  an  exceed- 
ingly brave  and  doughty  knight ;  but  there 
was  a  tinge  of  haughtiness  and  severity  in 
his  looks  and  manner  which  frequently 
aroused  the  feelings  of  independence,  and 
wounded  the  self-love,  of  his  inferiors. 
Even  the  king  and  Drost  Aag6,  who  were 
fully  his  equals  in  knightly  prowess,  and  far 
surpassed  him  in  tact  and  talent,  often  felt 
unpleasantly  repulsed  by  his  rough  and 
blunt  bearing,  of  which  he  was  himself  so 
unconscious  that  nothing  astonished  him 
more  than  whenever  his  uncouth  roughness 
and  self-confidence  drove  friends*  as  well  as 
enemies  from  him. 
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Among  others  of  the  king's  train  were 
two  celebrated  German  minstrels — Master 
Rumelant,  from  Swabia,  and  Master  Popp6 
the  Strong,  who,  in  their  national  dress 
of  German  minstrels,  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Master  Rumelant's  stature  was 
insignificant,  but  he  had  a  lively  and  en- 
thusiastic expression  of  countenance;  he 
was  a  lover  of  argument,  into  which  he 
was  ever  ready  to  enter  with  warmth  and 
vehemence,  especially  on  theological  sub- 
jects, on  which  he  enteitained  his  own 
very  peculiar  opinions.  His  countryman, 
Foppe  the  Strong,  well  deserved  his  cog- 
nomen :  he  was  a  gigantic  figure,  with  long 
coal-black  hair  and  beard.  His  appearance 
often  terrified  old  women  and  children,  by 
whom  he  was  even  sometimes  taken  for  a 
wizard.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  emphatic 
decision,  which  would  have  better  beseemed 
a  commander-in-chief.  He  rode  a  lean 
grey  horse,  and  always  wore  a  black  feather 
in  his  hat,  in  token  of  a  sorrow  he  desired 
should  be  noticed  and  respected  by  others. 
These  two  strangers  had  been  for  some 
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time  the  honoured  guests  of  the  young 
Danish'  monarch,  who  himself  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  showed  special 
favour  to  talented  artists  and  men  of  learn- 
ing.  The  king  was  also  attended  on  this  ex- 
cursion by  the  famous  Danish  philosopher, 
Petrus  de  Dacia,  who  was  accounted  the 
greatest  astronomer  and  arithmetician  of 
his  time,  and  was  as  renowned  for  his  theo- 
logical learning  as  for  his  eloquence  and 
profound  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
philology.  Clad  in  his  black  canon's  dress, 
he  rode  a  quiet  palfrey,  between  the  two 
German  minstrels;  and  always  acted  as 
mediator  when,  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
they  became  vehement,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  exchange  hard  words.  He  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life  :  on  his  journey  through 
Germany  he  had  become  acquainted,  at 
Colc^e,  with  Christin6  Stambel,  the  nun^ 
so  renowned  for  her  sanctity;  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  always  spoke  of 
this  lady  would  have  subjected  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  secret  passion,  had  he  not 
in  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  qonversa- 
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tion,  lauded  with  still  greater  enthusiaam 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  preeminent  in 
beauty  and  sanctity,  and  exalted  her  to 
supreme  rank  among  the  saints  in  the 
calendar.  He  had  proved,  with  irresistible 
eloquence,  that  the  gracious  confidence  the 
Lord  showed  to  St.  Peter,  in  intrusting 
him  with  the  care  of  his  flock,  was  even 
vouchsafed  in  a  far  higher  degree  to  St. 
John,  the  beloved  apostle,  who,  as  the 
Lord's  best- loved  disciple,  was  appointed 
the  protector  and  guardian  of  the  blessed 
Virgin. 

His  vehement  theological  controversy 
on  this  point  with  the  learned  and  famous 
Aldobrandino  Fapparonus  Venensis,  of  the 
Dominican  order,  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  foundation  of  the  esteem  m  which  he 
was  held  by  the  learned.  It  was  only 
when  the  conversation  turned  on  this  his 
favourite  theme  that  his  equanimity  was  ever 
disturbed ;  excepting  when  this  occurred, 
his  discourse  was  calm,  clear,  and  collected. 
The  latent  energy  which  lay  in  his  full  and 
ardent  eye,  with  its  expression  of  somewhat 
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visionary  enthusiasm,  was  calculated  to  in- 
spire kindly  attention  and  confidence,  and 
(what  was  a  phenomenon  among  the  learned 
of  his  time)  he  was  altogether  free  from 
pedantry  and  pride. 

The  king  and  his  train  now  approached 
the  cross  road  and  the  tree  behind  which 
Morten  had  concealed  himself:  from  this 
spot  opened  the  finest  view  on  Esrom  lake. 
''Halt!''  said  the  king,  springing  from 
his  horse :  *^  this  is  a  lovely  spot ;  we  will 
tarry  here  and  take  our  repast.  They  will 
surely  come  this  way  from  Elsinore." 

"No  doubt  they  will,  my  liege,"  an- 
swered Marsk  Oluffsen,  while  he  and  the 
Drost  dismounted  at  the  same  time  from 
their  horses,  and  gave  them  into  the  charge 
of  the   king's  groom.     *'  Here  lies  the 
high  road  to  Esrom  and  Sjoborg.     But,  if 
I  know  the  margrave  right,  he  will  not 
ride  through  Elsinore  ere  all  the  pretty 
maidens  are  awake  and  can  admire  his  fair 
presence  and  horsemanship.     As  yet,  his 
head  is  full  of  nought  but  love  adventures 
and  such  nonsense.'* 

D  6 
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"  Gall  you  love  *  nonsense/  my  brave 
Marsk  ?*'  interrupted  the  king.  «•  Do  you 
forget  I  am  a  bridegroom  ?  and  I  trust 
not  one  of  the  coldest.'* 

"  Bridegroom,  my  liege  ?  *'  answered 
the  Marsk :  <<  in  Danish  we  call  no  man 
a  bridegroom  until  his  -marriage  day,  and 
much  must  be  done  ere  that  day  comes.'' 

**  Much  ?"  rejoined  the  king,  and  his 
joyous  animated  countenance  became  sud- 
denly stem  and  grave  —  "  well  I*  much 
may  be  done  in  a  short  time,  but  if  they 
make  the  time  too  long,  the  day  I  long 
for  may  come  when  I  will.*' 

**  The  Lord  and  our  blessed  Lady  for- 
bid I  **  said  Drost  Aage,  in  an  under  tone, 
casting  a  glance  at  the  king,  full  of  anxious 
and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

*'  Let  the  horns  play,  Aag6,"  said  the 
king,  as  if  desirous  to  prevent  more  ex- 
clamations of  this  kind,  which  seemed  to 
displease  him.  <*  The  day  will  be  fine : 
we  will  begin  it  joyously." 

At  a  signal  from  the  Drost,  the  musicians, 
who  followed  the  hunting  train,  struck  iip 
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the  air  of  the  well-known  ancient  ballad  of 
"  Axel  Thordson  and  Fair  Valborg,*^* 
which  they  knew  was  a  favourite  with  the 
king. 

"  Well,  this  is  sweet  music  if  it  be  not 
lively,"  said  Eric  :  "  where  are  Rumelant 
and  Poppe  ?  'tis  pity  they  cannot  sing 
Danish ;  their  skilful  lays  are  but  ill-suited 
to  these  tones/' 

*<  They  are  disputing  again  on  spiritual 
matters,'*  said  the  Marsk.  *'  They  are 
better  fitted  for  a  council  of  clerks  than 
a  hunting  party." 

"  Let  us  listen,"  said  the  king.  **  I 
dare  wager  Master  Popp6  is  in  the  right ; 

*  **  Axel  and  Yalborg/'  one  of  the  gems  of  Scan- 
dinayian  poetry.  The  interest  of  the  poem  turns  on 
the  separation  of  the  hero  and  heroine  (who  had 
been  betrothed  from  childhood)  bj  an  interdict  of 
the  churchy  on  the  plea  of  the  parties  standing  within 
a  forbidden  degree  of  affinity  to  each  other.  This 
affinity,  however^  consisted  merely  in  having  one 
common  godmother.  Circumstances  like  these, 
however  trivial,  were  frequently  made  available  by 
the  church  for  the  extension  of  its  power,  and  the 
furtherance  of  its  secular  interests. 
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but  Master  Rumelant  nevertheless  will  be 
victor  in  the  controversy." 

While  the   music   continued,   and   the 
attendants  converted  a  low  pile  of  wood  into 
a  table  for  the  repast,  the  king's  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  dispute  of  the  two 
eager  minstrels :  each  stood  with  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  in  his  hand,  and  -spoke  in  a 
loud  tone,  while  the  grave  Master  Petrus 
sat  calm  and  attentive  on  his  palfrey,  gazing 
on  the  lake. 

*^  I  will  defend  my  opinion  before  the 
whole  body  of  clerks,  and  all  true  believers 
in  Christendom,"  said  the  vehement  little 
Rumelant,  striking  his  saddle  with  the 
handle  of  his  whip  as  he  spoke :  **  our 
sinfulness  is  assuredly  better  security  for 
our  salvation  than  all  our  paltry  virtue  — 
that  is  as  true  as  that  our  blessed  Lady's 
prayers  avail  in  heaven,  and  she  shows  us 
Tiojhvour  when  she  obtains  grace  for  us ; 
she  shows  us  love  and  gratitude^  which  she 
is  downright  owing  us  for  our  sin's  sake, 
for  it  is  not  the  world's  virtue,  but  its  sin 
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alone,  she  hath  to  thank  for  all  her  honour 
and  glory." 

''What  are  you  driving  at,  my  good 
Master  Rumelant  ?  "  shouted  the  gigantic 
Master  Poppe.  "  How  is  the  holy  Virgin 
honoured  by  our  being  a  set  of  sinful 
scoundrels  ?  that  is  no  honour  to  us,  or  any 
one  else." 

''  Not  so,  my  self*su£Scient  sir  I "  shouted 
his  opponent;  ''truly  the  case  is  clearer 
than  the  sun :  it  is  assuredly  not  of  our 
perfection  we  should  boast,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  our  weakness.  Would  our 
dear  blessed  Lady  ever  have  become  that 
she  became,  had  not  Adam  and  Eve  sinned, 
and  all  of  us  sinned  too  in  them  ?  " 

"  No,  assuredly  not,  my  dear  friend : 
but  how  the  devil  ■        ** 

"Ergo,  she  hath  man's  sin  to  thank 
for  her  honour  and  glory  I  and  ergo»  she 
would  be  most  ungratefiil  were  she  not  to 
protect  sinners,  and  bring  us  all  likewise 
to  honour  and  glory  for  our  sin's  sake." 

"You  drive  me  mad.  Master  Rume- 
lant," shouted  Master  Poppe,  stamping  in 
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wrath  ;  ^'  I  know  not  what  to  answer  you, 
but  you  are  wrong,  by  my  soul  I  as  I  will, 
like  an  honest  German,  show  you  with  my 
good  sword  if  you  desire  it.  What  if  I 
should  now  commit  the  sin  of  slaying  you 
on  the  spot,  would  the  blessed  Virgin  bring 
me  to  honour  and  glory  because  of  that  ? 
or  would  it  be  so  small  a  sin  that  it  could 
not  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  great  merit  ?  " 

**  Worthy  sirs,*'  interrupted  Master  Pe- 
trus,  gravely,  **  talk  not  of  spiritual  things 
with  sophistry,  or  in  an  angry  spirit ;  least 
of  all  of  our  blessed  Lady,  who  is  truth 
and  heavenly  calm  itself.  You  exchange 
spiritual  for  temporal  weapons.  Master 
Poppe ;  and  you  darken  the  fountain  of 
light.  Master  Rumelant,  when  you  would 
make  grace  to  proceed  from  sin  on  earth, 
instead  of  from  incomprehensible  love  and 
mercy  in  God's  kingdom." 

'<  It  seems  to  me  it  is  of  sin  and  grace 
those  learned  disputants  are  talking,"  said 
the  king,  seating  himself  by  the  side  of 
Drost  Aage  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  a 
little  distance.     *^Well,  that  is  a  never- 
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chapter,  and  truly  one  I  ought  to 
reflect  on  when  I  wend  to  Sjoborg/' 

''Most  certainly,  my  liege/'  answered 
Aage,  looking  with  glad  sympathy  on  the 
king's  noble  countenance.  ''When  we 
think  on  the  great  mercy  we  all  need,  we 
shonld  wish  rather  to  be  able  to  forgive 
our  enemies  than  to  execute  the  most 
lawfol  sentence  upon  them/' 

"  Him  thou  meanest  will  I  not  foi^ve 
throughout  1^1  eternity ! "  burst  forth  the 
king  impetuously.  "  He  sat  chief  in  council 
among  my  father's  murderers,  he  ought  to 
sit  lowest  among  criminals  in  my  kingdom. 
If  the  pope  will  not  condemn  him,  /  will. 
His  blood  I  ask  not,  but  outlawed  and 
dishonoured  shall  he  remain  all  the  days 
of  his  life." 

"The  pope,  however,  hath  alone  the 
right  to  pass  sentence  on  him,  my  liege," 
observed  Aage.  "  So  long  as  he  remains 
captive  here  he  cannot  defend  his  cause 
before  his  lawful  tribunal,  therefore  it 
seems  to  me  but  reasonable " 

"No,    Aage  I"  interrupted  the  king, 
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*^  neither  just  nor  reasonable  would  it  be 
to  let  loose  the  captive  murderer,  that  he 
may  peijure  himself,  to  go  forth  free  and 
honoured  among  his  equals;  but  it  were 
wise  perhaps  for  my  own  peace  and  hap- 
piness/' 

<<  And  perhaps  for  state  and  kingdoln 
also,"  replied  Aage.  *<  This  much  is  cer- 
tain, my  liege :  so  long  as  that  dangei*ous 
man  is  detained  captive  at  Sjoborg,  neither 
Drost  Hessel  nor  Counsellor  Jon  can  ob- 

« 

tain  the  dispensation  for  your  marriage ; 
and  if  I  understood  the  wily  Isamus 
aright,  he  is  already  privately  empowered 
by  the  pope  to  enforce  the  unhappy  con- 
stitution of  Veile  against  both  you  and  the 
kingdom." 

^*  And  were  it  so,"  said  the  king,  rising, 
<*  think'st  thou  I  and  the  kingdom  would 
be  really  harmed  by  it  ?  Would  Denmark's 
bishops  and  priests  dare  to  excommunicate 
their  king,  and  all  their  countrymen  ?  Hast 
thou  not  thyself,  because  of  thy  love  to  me, 
been  for  two  years  already  under  the  ban 
of  the  archbishop  ?    And  art  thou  not  well 
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and  soand  notwithstanding?  Hath  any 
priest  in  Denmark  dared  to  shut  the  church 
door  against  thee  when  thou  earnest  by  my 
side,  or  to  deny  thee  the  holy  sacrament 
in  my  presence  ?  *' 

*'  My  sentence  is  not  yet  confirmed  by 
the  holy  father/'  said  Aage ;  "  and  yet, 
my  liege  I  I  shudder,  notwithstanding,  to 
think  of  it — many  of  my  noble  country- 
men regard  me  with  looks  which  sadden 
and  well  nigh  dismay  me.  The  thunder* 
bolts  of  the  church  are  dreadful  even  in  the 
hand  of  the  chauied  criminal— they  would 
have  crushed  me  to  the  earth,  did  I  not 
even  yet  hope  that  the  ban,  which  a  regi- 
cide hath  proclaimed  against  me,  is  not 
accounted  of  by  the  merciful  Lord  in 
heaven.  The  holy  father  also  will  surely 
be  moved  by  the  righteousness  of  my  cause, 
and  by  your  intercession  in  my  behalf,  to 
recaU  it.'' 

^*  He  shall,  he  must  do  so,**  answered 
the  king  with  warmth,  <^  or  I  will  teach 
thee  to  defy  the  might  of  injustice  — 
perhaps  also,  my  faithful  Aage,  I  and  all 
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Denmark  may  have  to  share  thy  fate !  but, 
with  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  our  blessed 
Lady,  we  will  not  therefore  be  cast  down, 
or  stoop  to  humiliation.  I  stake  my  life 
and  crown  upon  it  I  " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  my  Hegel"  ex- 
claimed Aage,  in  alarm  ;  but  what  he  was 
about  to  utter  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  a^ 
significant  look  from  the  king,  who,  at  that 
moment,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  round 
ruddy  face,  peering  forth  with  a  look  of 
rapt  attention  from  behind  the  tree  be- 
side which  they  were  standing.  "  Who 
is  that  ? ''  asked  the  king.  "  It  is  none  of 
our  huntsmen  —  art  thou  playing  the  spy, 
countryman  ?  " 

"  A  stranger  I  "  exclaimed  Aage  ; 
"  come  hither ;  who  art  thou  ?  " 

"  Would  ye  aught  with  me,  good  sirs?** 
said  Morten,  the  cook,  stepping  forward. 
"  I  thought  ye  spoke  to  me.  I  am  deaf, 
ye  must  know  ;  if  ye  have  any  commands, 
ye  must  shout  at  the  top  of  your  lungs.*' 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  asked  Aage,  raising 
his  voice,  while  he  gazed  on  him  with  a 
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searching  look.      <<  What   wouldst    thou 
here?'* 

'*  Fear  f "  said  the  cook,  assuming  a 
simple  look.  '<  I  will  not  deny  I  was  some- 
what afraid  of  your  horses,  and  cared  not 
to  meet  them  on  a  fasting  stomach.'* 

**  A  poor  crazy  fellow,'*  said  the  king, 
<<  let  him  go  his  way  in  peace,  Aage ;  bad 
he  even  heard  what  we  spoke  of,  what 
would  it  signify  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  by  my  troth,  horses  do  signify 
something ! "  said  Morten,  looking  at  Eric 
with  evident  interest.  "  The  white  horse 
signifies  victory  and  speedy  judgment  on 
the  Lord's  enemies — says  Father  Gregory." 
«  So  much  the  better  I "  said  the  king, 
gaily,  giving  him  a  couple  of  gold  pieces.. 
<*  Go  thy  way  in  peace,  I  would  fain  hope 
thou  hast  spoken  truth  in  thy  simplicity. 
The  white  horse  is  mine." 

*'  But  the  dark  red  signifies  rebellion 
and  the  yellow  pestilence,"  continued  Mor- 
ten, seemingly  touched,  as  he  received  the 
king^s  gift,  and  kissed  his  hand.  **  Mark, 
it  was  therefore  I  got  frighted,  when  I  saw 
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ye  between  those  two  beasts.  I  am  other- 
wise a  poor  sinner,  at  your  service.  I  am 
going  a  pilgrimage  for  my  own  and  other 
folks'  sins.  I  will  now  pray  for  a  blessing 
on  you,  noble  sir  I "  —  so  saying,  he  strode 
hastily  across  the  road,  and  disappeared  in 
the  wood. 

"  How  would  he  interpret  the  red  and 
the  yellow  horse  ? "  said  the  king,  gravely. 
"  Those  pious  men  of  the  cloister  fill  our 
country  and  people  full  of  superstition.'* 

<<  The  fellow  perhaps  was  neither  deaf 
nor  half-witted,"  answered  Aage ;  "  to  you 
he  naturally  said  fair  words,  in  order  to 
escape.  Our  stern  Marsk  is  not  liked  by 
vagrants ;  the  bay  horse  he  rides  to-day  is 
one  he  lately  got  in  exchange  from  your 
brother  Junker  Christopher.  My  cream- 
coloured  horse  is  well  known,  and  since 
I  fell  under  the  church's  ban  the  people 
look  on  me  as  the  emblem  of  pestilence 
and  misfortune  by  your  side." 

These  serious  comments  on  the  cook's 
words  were  now  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
baying  of  the  hounds,  which  dashed  for- 
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ward  in  couples  towards  a  thick  bush  of 
white  thorn,  in  full  cry. 

<*  Game  I  game!  '*  shouted  the  huntsman ; 
but,  instead  of  the  supposed  deer,  the  two 
concealed  wanderers  sprang  out  of  the 
bush :  they  had  cast  aside  their  peasants' 
mantles  and  their  bundles,  in  order  the 
more  easily  to  save  themselves  by  flight  in 
their  light  cuirasses,  but  by  so  doing  they 
had  betrayed  themselves,  and  awakened 
suspicion.  By  order  of  the  Marsk  they 
were  instantly  seized,  and  brought  before 
the  party  of  hunters. 

<'  What  means  this  ? "  called  the  king  in 
surprise  :  '*  we  are  not  come  hither  to  hunt 
men." 

«*  A  couple  of  deserters  from  your  Lol- 
land  horsemen,  my  liege,"  answered  Marsk 
Olufl&en.  '  *^  I  know  them  ;  we  have  long 
been  on  the  look-out  for  them ;  it  is  they 
whom  the  Count  of  LoUand  hath  sought 
after  as  robbers  and  murderers." 

««  Then  send  them  to  Flynderborg*  to 

*  Fljoderborg,  the  castle  at  EIsiDore,  of  which 
DO  vestiges  now  remain.  Its  site  was  not  far  from 
that  of  the  present  castle  of  Cronberg. 
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await  their  doom  I  **  commanded  the  king. 
"  What  would  they  here  I  they  shall  be 
strictly  brought  to  account." 

The  captured  deserters  were  instantly 
led  off  to  be  bound  and  conducted  to  the 
fortress.  They  had  until  now  stood  still 
and  downcast,  like  convicted  criminals; 
buty  on  finding  they  were  to  be  bound, 
they  suddenly  started  forward  and  defended 
themselves  with  all  the  desperation  of  de- 
spair. They  wounded  three  of  the  king's 
huntsmen  with  their  daggers,  and,  amid 
the  confusion  and  tumult  occasioned  by 
their  unexpected  onset,  contrived  to  tear 
themselves  loose,  and  instantly  plunged 
into  the  lake.  Some  hunters  pursued  them 
on  horseback,  and  a  couple  of  hounds, 
trained  to  hunt  the  wild-duck,  were  let 
loose  after  them ;  but  the  fugitives  dived 
and  swam  with  such  skill  and  vigour  that 
none  could  see  them  until  they  landed  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  where  they 
quickly  disappeared  in  the  brushwood. 

The  king  and  his  train  had  gone  down 
to  the  water's  edge  to  look  at  this  singular 
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sight.  Some  hunters  were  ordered  to  ride 
round  the  lake,  in  order  if  possible  to 
overtake  the  fugitives.  Drost  Aag6  would 
also  have  despatched  some  one  after  the 
pretended  deaf  man,  whom  he  now  be* 
lieved  to  be  in  league  with  the  deserters. 

'<  No  I"  said  the  king,  **  he  shall  not  be 
pursued.  I  use  not  to  put  gold  into  a 
man^s  hand  one  hour,  and  fasten  iron  round 
it  the  next." 

The  party  now  returned  to  partake  of 
the  repast  which  was  spread  for  them.  As 
soon  as  they  had  refreshed  themselves  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and  were  about  to 
proceed  further,  but  the  sound  of  hunting- 
horns  was  now  heard  on  the  road  from 
Elsinore,  and  three  riders  in  rich  attire, 
with  several  knights  and  huntsmen,  ap- 
proached at  full  gallop.  It  was  the  king's 
brother.  Junker  Christopher,  with  the 
young  Margrave  Waldemar  of  Branden- 
borg,  who  was  at  this  time  the  king's 
guest,  and  the  brave  Count  Henrik  of 
Mecklenborg,  who  had  lately  entered  the 
king's  semce  as  commander  of  the  army. 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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They  had  been  at  Elsinore,  where  Prince 
Christopher  had  received  a  Swedish  royal 
embassy  on  the  part  of  the  king.  The 
margrave,  it  was  said,  had  accompanied 
him  for  his  amusement,  and  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Elsinore,  but  had  in 
reality  joined  the  expedition  at  the  request 
of  Prince  Christopher,  who  anxiously 
courted  the  young  margrave's  friendship. 
The  prince  seemed  inseparable  from  him, 
and  generally  contrived  to  secure  his  com- 
panionship  whenever  he  was  charged  with 
any  important  mission  by  the  king,  that  it 
might  give  him  opportunities,  which  he 
eagerly  sought,  of  raising  his  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Prince  Christopher,  or  the  Junker,  as 
he  was  generally  called,  was  two  years 
younger  than  the  king.  Though  tall  and 
strongly  built,  his  figure  was  far  from  being 
so  well  proportioned  as  his  brother's.  His 
large  features  and  long  visage,  shaded  by 
coarse  long  black  hair,  had  a  gloomy  and 
sinister  expression,  which  reminded  the 
people  but  too  much  of  his  detested  father. 
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His  brother,  tbe  king,  on  the  contrary,  bore 
a  greater  resemblance  to  his  mother,  the 
fair  and  talented  Queen  Agnes,  who,  during 
the  king's  minority,  had  been  for  the  most 
part  at  the  head  of  state  affiiirs,  but  who 
now  led  a  happy  private  life  with  her 
second  consort.  Count  Gerhard  of  Holstein, 
at  the  castle  of  Nykjoping.  The  popu- 
larity which  the  chivalrous  King  Eric  had 
enjoyed  from  his  childhood  appeared  h'ttle 
pleasing  to  his  brother,  and  many  believed 
that  the  prince  secretly  exerted  himself  to 
form  a  powerful  party  of  his  own  in  the 
country.  In  the  event  of  the  throne  be« 
coming  vacant,  he  was  in  fact  the  member 
of  the  royal  house  who  might  first  expect 
to  be  called  to  the  crown,  but  of  this  there 
was  no  I'easonable  prospect.  Notwith- 
standing that  some  differences  had  existed 
between  the  brothers  on  the  affair  of  the 
aTChbishop's  imprisonment.  King  Eric  was 
so  far  from  showing  any  mistrust  of  his 
brother,  that  he  even  promoted  his  conse- 
quence by  investing  him  with  considerable 
fiefs  in  the   country.     But   Drost  Aage 
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Strongly  suspected  the  prince  of  entertain- 
ing ambitious  and  treacherous  projects,  and 
the  Drost*s  suspicions  of  Christopher  were 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the 
zeal  with  which  the  prince  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  negociations  respecting  the  king's 
marriage.  As  well  on  this  subject,  of  such 
moment  to  the  king,  as  on  that  of  the 
Swedish  King  Birger's  marriage  with  the 
king's  and  Christopher's  sister  Meret6, 
there  were  at  this  time  frequent  communi- 
cations between  the  Swedish  and  Danish 
court.  The  young  King  of  Sweden  was 
only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  wholly  de- 
pendent on  his  state  council,'  which  was 
composed  of  men  of  very  opposite  opinions, 
and  Drost  Aag6  feared  that  Prince  Chris- 
topher's object  in  receiving  the  embassy  was 
to  increase  if  possible  the  obstacles  to  this 
double  alliance.  Aag6  was,  however,  de- 
terred from  impaiting  his  doubts  to  the 
king  by  the  fear  of  occasioning  a  dangerous 
misunderstanding  between  the  brothers ; 
and  Eric  was  so  far  from  suspecting  his 
brother  of  any  dishonourable  design,  that 
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he  considered  his  anxiety  to  meet  the 
Swedish  embassy  as  a  proof  of  fraternal 
afl^tion.  The  young  king  welcomed  both 
Christopher  and  the  margrave  with  much 
friendliness ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  greeted 
them,  and  the  gay  Count  Henrik,  turned 
towards  the  Swedish  ambassadors,  who, 
with  some  Danish  knights,  followed  the 
princely  comers.  In  the  most  dignified 
of  the  two  Swedish  nobles  Eric  joyfully 
recognised  King.  Birger's  faithful  coun- 
sellor, the  Swedish  regent  and  Marsk, 
Sir  Thorkild  Knudson,  a  tall  middle-aged 
man,  of  a  grave  and  noble  countenance ; 
but  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness that  the  king  beheld  his  companion, 
a  withered  shrunken  figure,  whose  cold 
and  wily  countenance  wore  a  perpetual 
smile,  and  whose  grey,  staring  ostrich-like 
eye  had  an  expression  of  sinister  scrutiny. 
It  was  the  Swedish  statesman  and  Drost, 
Sir  Johan  Brunck6,  who,  next  to  Thorkild 
Ejiudson,  was  the  most  influential  states- 
man in  Sweden,  and  appeared  to  stand  as 
high  in  favour  with  the  weak  King  Birger 
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as  with  his  ambitious  brothers,  while  he 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  foibles 
of  eachy  and  well  knew  how  to  work  upon 
them  for  his  own  advantage. 

When  the  king  had  greeted  the  stran- 
gers,  he  proceeded  with  his  augmented 
train  to  Esrom  monastery,  where  he  con- 
versed with  the  ambassadors,  and  received 
letters  from  King  Birger,  Princess  Inge- 
borg,  and  his  sister  Merete,  who,  according 
to  an  earlier  agreement,  Jhad  been  brought 
up,  as  the  future  Queen  of  Sweden,  at 
the  Swedish  court.  Eric  seemed  unusually 
joyous  and  animated  after  he  had  perused 
these  letters.  His  anxiety  to  hasten  his 
marriage,  and  to  have  it  6xed  for  the  en- 
suing  summer,  had  met  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  royal  house  of  Sweden, 
and  Princess  Ingeborg's  letter  breathed  the 
most  tender  and  devoted  affection. 

The  difficulties  and  objections  stated  by 
the  ambassador  principally  regarded  the  mis- 
understanding with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
the  dispensation  which  was  yet  withheld, 
to  which  the  king,  misled  by  the  ardour 
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of  his  feelings,  did  not  attach  the  import- 
ance it  deserved. 

He  invited  the  ambassadors  to  be  his 
guests  for  some  weeks,  as  he  hoped  very 
shortly  to  remove    all  difficulties.      The 
afternoon  was  •spent  pleasantly  in  hunting, 
and  in  the  evening  the  king,  with  the  whole 
of  his   train,    repaired  to  Sjoboig,  where 
several  cars,    conveying  the  cooks  of  the 
royal  kitchen,  and  domestics  of  every  de- 
scription, had  arrived  during  the  day. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

The  ancient  fortress  soon  presented  a  scene 
of  splendid  festivity.  The  spacious  halls 
glittered  with  regal  pomp,  and  resounded 
with  the  stir  and  bustle  which  are  the  ac- 
companiments of  a  court.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower,  the  whole  of  the  castle 
had  been  recently  fitted  up  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence. The  king's  principal  counsellors 
had  accompanied  him,  and  though  he  occa- 
sionally hunted,  he  did  not  therefore  neg- 
lect state  affiiirs,  which  frequently  occupied 
him  until  the  night  was  well  nigh  spent. 

The  king  never  inquired  after  the 
captive  archbishop,  whom  he  appeared  to 
have  forgotten.  A  reconciliation,  on  suit- 
able conditions,  with  this  important  person- 
age, was,  however,  doubtless  the  secret 
object  of  the  king's  sojourn  at  Sjdborg« 
The  adjustment  of  this  vexatious  affair 
was  never  of  more  consequence  than  at 
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this  juncture,  as  it  was  not  only  a  present 
hindrance  to  his  marriage,  but  threatened 
to  prove  dangerous  both  to  state  and  king- 
dom. The  king,  however,  was  desirous 
that  no  one  should  know  the  real  purport 
of  his  visit,  least  of  all  the  captive  arch- 
bishop, who  would  probably  take  occasion 
thereby  to  raise  his  demands  to  the  utter- 
most. Besides,  Eric  himself  appeared  not 
to  have  decided  what  course  to  pursue 
in  this  matter.  Although  revenge  had 
never  been  his  failing,  and  on  the  contrary 
he  had  often  manifested  the  most  generous 
temper,  the  remembrance  of  his  father's 
murder  had  rendered  him  stem  and  almost 
implacable  towards  everyone  connected  with 
the  regicides,  and  he  felt  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  the  first  advances  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  Archbishop  Grand. 
He  apparently  expected  the  haughty  cap- 
tive would  himself  petition  for  an  inter- 
view, and  pave  the  way  to  reconciliation 
by  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  his  guilt. 
One  week  after  another,  however,  passed 
away,  without  any  thing  of  this  kind  taking 
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place.  The  number  of  guests  was  daily 
increasing  at  Sjoborg.  The  presence  of  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenborg  and  the  Swedish 
ambassadors,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hunting 
party  and  Prince  Christopher's  retinue, 
imparted  an  appearance  of  life  and  gaiety 
to  this  otherwise  dreary  castle,  which 
almost  painfully  contrasted  with  its  gloomy 
destination,  and  the  many  dark  recollec- 
tions connected  with  the  place. 

One  day  in  November,  a  singular  pro- 
cession approached  the  castle  of  Sjoborg. 
From  two  Hanseatic  merchant  vessels, 
which  had  anchored  off  the  fishing  station, 
there  landed  a  number  of  foreign  seamen, 
who,  carrying  the  Rostock  flag,  and  with 
large  broad  swords  at  their  sides,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle,  amid  the  dissonant 
sound  of  pipes  and  trumpets.  At  the  head 
of  the  procession  marched  a  tall  stout  man, 
in  a  burgher's  coat  of  fine  cloth,  trimmed 
with  broad  borders  of  costly  fur.  It  was 
the  rich  trader,  Bemer  Kopmand  of  Ros- 
tock, well  known  at  the  great  fairs  of 
Skanor  and  Falsterbo,  whither  he  was  wont 
to  bring  rich  cargoes  of  cloth  and  costly 
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spices.     He  was  notorious  for  his  authori* 
tative  and  overbearing  deportment,    and 
for   the  ostentatious  pomp  by   which  he 
sought  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  mer- 
chant prince.      By  his  side  walked  the 
ailmost  equally  noted  Henrik  Gullandsfar 
of  Visbye,  also  one  of  the  most  influential 
Hanseatic  merchants,  and  an  adroit  and 
politic  negociator  between  the  Hanse  towns 
and  the  northern  princes.*  They  announced 

*  At  this  period  the  Hanseatic  merchants  were 
absolate  masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Baltic. 
The  Danish  fleet  was  in  a  reduced  state,  and  the 
Hanse  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing the  seas  themselves^  for  the  security  of  their 
tiade.  Tiiis  was  peculiarly  the  case  during  the  dis- 
turbed reign  of  Eric  Clipping,  when  the  northern 
pirate^  Alf  Erlingsen,  infested  the  Danish  seas.  This 
is  the  subject  of  a  ballad  still  preserved  among  the 
Danish  peasantry, — 

**  Tlie  Gennan  men  ihej  tailed  up  the  aound. 
With  meal  and  ^th  malt  aailed  they. 
But  £riiiigwn*B  shipt  there  to  meet  them  they  found. 
And  theirs  he  took  all  ibr  his  pTey.** 

In  the  time  of  Eric  Glipping  the  Hanse  had  no 
less  than  thirty  armed  vessels  stationed  in  the  sound 
at  Elsinore.  —  TranBiaior's  Noie, 
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themselves  at  the  castle  as  Hatiseatic  am- 
bassadors, and  were  admitted  into  the 
upper  hall,  while  their  train  was  served 
with  refreshments  below. 

A  long  conference  took  place  between  the 
king  and  the  foreign  merchants,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Drost  and  council,  during 
which  Bemer  Kopmand  was  especially  loud 
tongued,  and  the  king  preserved  his  patience 
for  an  unwonted  length  of  time.  The  great 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
king  to  the  Hanseatic  towns  four  years 
before,  and  which  he  had  since  augmented 
and  confirmed  at  Nyboi^,  had  not  satisfied 
the  expectations  of  the  Rostockers ;  who 
demanded  besides,  the  recognition  of  their 
self-assumed  right,  to  pronounce  and  exe- 
cute sentence  of  death  on  board  their  own 
vessels  upon  every  Danish  subject  who 
had  injured  them,  and  fallen  into  their 
hands.  The  Vandal  towns,  together  with 
the  merchants  of  Mecklenborg  and  Lubec, 
were  unanimously  agreed,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  without  distinction,  to 
hang  every  knight  and  noble  who  should 
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molest  them  on  their  journeyings  through 
Germany. 

*'  Enough^'*  said  the  king,  at  last,  break- 
ing  off  the  conference,  and  rising  in  wrath, 
*'  I  ivanted  but  to  hear  how  far  ye  would 
push  your  impudent  demands,  and  there- 
fore let  ye  have  your  say.  This  is  my 
answer.  My  former  promise  to  the  towns 
I  bare  hitherto  kept ;  if  they  content  ye 
not,  we  Danes  may  easily  learn  to  fetch 
what  we  want  from  foreign  lands,  and  ex- 
port  what  we  want  not.  When  guests  and 
strangers  are  injured  here  they  can  com- 
plain ;  there  is  law  and  justice  in  the  land } 
but  they  who  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  on  Danish  ground  or  on  the  Danish 
seas  shall  be  condemned  as  traitors  and  rob- 
bers, whether  they  be  knight  or  bui^her, 
whether  they  be  native  or  stranger."  So 
saying,  the  king  turned  his  back  upon  the 
merchant  ambassadors.  Without  heeding 
tbeir  angry  looks,  he  hastened  to  join  his 
princely  guests^  and  the  Swedish  lords  who 
awaited  his  coming,  to  set  out  on  a  hunt- 
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ing  expedition,  and  left  the  Hanseatic 
burghers  to  the  care  of  the  Drost. 

The  incensed  merchants  instantly  quitted 
the  castle  with  their  followers,  who  had 
become  intoxicated  and  unruly  during 
their  stay  in  the  lower  hall.  The  Marsk 
(to  the  merchants  still  greater  annoyance) 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  disarm  themi 
as  with  bold  presumption  they  had  ven- 
tured on  liberties  which  outraged  both 
law  and  custom.  Their  weapons,  however, 
were  returned  to  them  on  reaching  the 
shore,  whither  Drost  Aage  and  some  other 
knights  accompanied  them,  with  cold 
courtesy,  partly  to  protect  them  from  the 
assembled  rabble,  which  had  crowded  round 
the'  intoxicated  seamen,  to  gaze  at  and  de* 
ride  them.  On  their  way  to  the  strand  the 
wrathful  traders  spoke  not  a  word,  but 
the  blood  appeared  ready  to  start  from  Ber- 
ner  Kopmand's  crimson  visage,  while  there 
was  a  calm  cold  smile  on  the  countenance 
of  Henrik  Gulldndsfar. 

When  these  important  personages,  with 
their  reeling  train,  had  entered  the  boat. 
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and  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  in  order  to 

row  to  their  ships,  the  portly  Rostocker 

suddenly  raised  his  voice,  and  shouted  with 

unrestrained  wrath  and  bitterness,  *'  Bring 

King  Eric  Ericson  our  parting  greeting. 

Sir  DrostI     Tell  him  from  me,  Bemer 

Kopmand  of  Rostock,  and  from  Henrik 

Gullandsfar  of  Visbye,  in  our  own  and  in 

the  name  of  the  great  and  mighty  Hanse 

towns,  that  we  threaten  him  with  deadly 

strife,  as  the  enemy  of  our  liberty  and  of 

all  noble  burghership  I  ** 

Henxik  Gullandsfar  nudged  his  col- 
league's elbow  in  alarm  ;  but  the  proud 
choleric  Rostocker  continued,  ''Tell  the 
King  of  Denmark,  dearly  shall  he  rue  the 
scorn  and  contempt  he  hath  this  day  shown 
us ;  he  shall  rue  it,  as  surely  as  I  am  called 
the  rich  Bemer  Kopmand  of  Rostock  I  and 
as  surely  as  I  am  the  man  to  ask  what  is 
the  price  of  this  state  and  country,  and 
how  many  pounds  a  king  Is  worth,  in  our 
times,  when  the  lightnings  of  excommuni* 
cation  play  above  his  head  I  '* 

« Such  greeting  and  defiance  you  may 
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yourself  bring  my  liege  and  sovereign,'' 
answered  Aage,  '^  if  you  fancy  being  sent 
back  to  Rostock  with  your  hands  tied  be- 
hind you  like  a  madman."     So  saying,  he 
turned  contemptuously  on  his  heel,    and 
returned  with  his  knights  to  Sjoborg.     He 
afterwards  joined  the  king  and  the  hunting- 
party,  but  made  no  mention  of  this  impu- 
dent defiance,  which,  though  it  seemed  to 
him  indeed  to  be   paltry  and  powerless, 
he  yet  could  not  but  regard  as  a  striking 
instance  of  the  insufferable  pride  of  these 
monied   aristocrats,   and  of  the  boldness 
with  which  the  equivocal  position  of  the 
king  at  the  court  of  Rome  had  inspired  the 
ill-affected  and  discontented. 

After  a  hard  chase  the  king  rode  back  in 
the  evening  to  Sjoborg,  with  Drost  Aage 
by  his  side.  It  was  already  dark.  The 
cold  November  blast  whirled  the  fallen 
leaves  around  them  as  they  rode  through 
the  forest.  The  moon  now  rose  behind 
the  trees,  shining  with  an  unsteady  light 
from  out  the  flying  clouds,  through 
the  leafless  boughs  of  the  forest.     Behind 
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them  rode  Marsk  Olufisen  between  Hen- 
lik  of  Meeklenborg  and  the  Swedish 
r^Dt,  whose  return  to  Sweden  was  fixed 
for  the  following  day.  Some  hunters 
followed  with  the  game  caught  in  the 
chase.  The  rest  of  the  train  remained  at 
EsroTD  monastery.  The  king,  as  well  as 
Drost  Aage,  had  been  remarkably  silent 
during  the  day.  Since  the  arrivlal  of  the 
Swedish  ambassadors,  tidings  had  been 
isSiy  looked  for,  but  in  vain,  from  the 
Banish  embassy  at  the  papal  court.  The 
king  had  not  as  yet  taken  any  step  towards 
a  reconciUation  with  the  captive  archbishop. 
The  journey  of  the  Swedish  ambassadors 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  and  the 
obstacles  to  the  king's  marriage  were  not 
in  any  measure  removed.  The  king  and 
his  faithful  Aag6  now  rode  in  silence  by 
each  other's  side,  apparently  occupied  with 
a  presentiment  which  they  could  not 
banish  from  their  minds,  but  to  which 
neither  liked  to  give  utterance.  It  was 
the  unfortunate  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which 
yearly  brought  with  it  to  the  king  bitter 
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recollections  of  the  dreadful  murder  of  his 
father  at  Finnerup.     Marsk  Oluffien  ap- 
peared  not  to  remember  what  day  it  was ; 
he  jested  merrily,  after  his  fashion,  with  the 
German  and  Swedish  guests,  and  lauded 
the  pious  and  frugal  manner  in  which  King 
Birger's  tutor,  a  certain  Carl  Tydsker*, 
had  a  few  years  since  restored  his  young 
sovereign  to  health,  namely,  by  making  the 
same  vow  to  three  saints  at  once,  and  after* 
wards  drawing  lots  to  determine  to  which 
of  the  good  saints  the  vow  should  be  kept. 
**  I  have  since  wondered,''  said  the  Marsk, 
laughing,  "whether  the  victory  over  the 
Karelest  was  thrown  into  the  bargain,  and 
was  one  of  St.  Eric's  miracles ;  if  so,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  Carl  Tydsker  was  worth 
his  weight  in  gold."     By  this  unlucky  jest 
the  Marsk  wounded  at  the  same  time  the 
national  pride  of  both  his  German   and 


*  Carl  the  German. 

f  The  Kareles  were  a  heathen  tribe  of  Livonia, 
conquered  by  the  Swedes,  under  the  command  of 
Marsk  Torkild  Knudson. 
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Sivedish   companions,    without    appearing 
Iiimself  in  the  least  to  perceive  it. 

**  When  my  countrymen  as  well  as  my- 
self serve  your  king  here  in  the  north,  Sir 
Marsk,**  answered  the  brave  Count  Hen- 
rik,  "I  feel  we  deserve  thanks,  and  not 
mockery,  whether  we  help  him  with 
prayer  or  with  sword."  As  he  said  this 
he  struck  his  hand  with  some  violence  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  Marsk  looked  astounded.  He  was 
silent;  but  his  perplexity  increased  on  Thor* 
kild  Knudson,  also  addressing  him  in  a  se- 
rious tone.  "Deem  ye  my  victory  over  the 
brave  heathen  to  be  a  miracle,  Sir  Marsk?" 
said  the  Swedish  knight,  with  a  calm  smile. 
*'  Every  thing  is  a  miracle,  if  ye  will.  With- 
out heavenly  .aid  no  victory  is  won  on  earth ; 
that  even  your  victorious  King  Walde- 
mar  inras  forced  to  acknowledge,  yet  that 
detracts  not  from  his  glory.  I  reckon 
the  victory  of  Wolmar  with  the  heaven- 
sent banner,  to  be  that  which  gained  him 
his  fairest  laurels.  Our  times  are  more 
chary  of  laurels.  Sir  Marsk  I  we  vnll  not 
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rob    each   other  of  those   we  win    with 
honour.'* 

"  By  all  the  martyrs  I "  exclaimed  the 
Marsk,  with  wide  oped  eyes  and  crimson 
cheeks,  **  who  ever  thought  of  offending 
either  you  or  the  brave  Count  Henrik  ? 
By  my  soul  1  I  understand  ye  not,"  he 
continued  in  an  impatient  tone  ;  **  were 
my  brains  as  dull  as  those  of  other  people, 
I  should  he  badly  off  indeed." 

Count  Henrik  could  not  suppress  a 
good-natured  laugh  at  the  absurd  contrast 
between  the  Marsk's  words  and  his  angry 
tone.  The  misunderstanding  was  soon  set 
to  rights,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
former  and  recent  warlike  expeditions. 

^V^ithout  thinking  of  what  might  awaken 
bitter  recollections  in  the  king's  mind,  es- 
pecially on  this  day,  the  Marsk  now 
talked  in  a  loud  voice  of  the  feud  with 
Marsk  Stig,  and  the  taking  of  Hjelm,  at 
which  he  himself  had  been  present,  under 
David  Thorstensen's  banner. 

"  Yet  you  took  not  the  daring  Marsk 
Stig,  either  dead   or  alive,"   said   Count 
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Henrik;  *' 'tis  a  strange  story  they  tell 
here  of  his  disappearance.*' 

''His  death,  as  his  life,  is  shrouded 
in  darkness  and  mystery/'  observed  the 
Swedish  knight.  **  With  us  also  he  hath  a 
dreaded  name." 

**  He  was  a  great  general,  though,"  said 
Count  Henrik.  ''  I  would  have  given 
much  to  have  seen  him.  Was  he  as  tali  as 
Sir  Niels  Brock  or  the  Duke  of  Lange* 
land?" 

''  He  had  a  finer  presence  than  either 
Niels  Brock  or  Duke  Longshanks,  if  he 
measured  not  the  same  length.  In  that 
point,  perhaps,  both,  you  and  I  might  have 
been  his  match ;  but  he  was  a  very  devil 
of  a  fellow,  —  truly,  I  believe  neither  Ger- 
many nor  Sweden  could  boast  of  one  like 
him." 

''  It  is  true  we  cannot  boast  of  so  highly 
esteemed  a  regicide,"  said  Count  Henrik, 
in  an  offended  tone.  ''I  desire  not  to 
rival  his  fame." 

**  But,  by  all  the  martyrs  I  what  is  the 
matter  now?"    exclaimed  the  astounded 
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Marsk;  'Hhink  ye  I  wished  for  aught 
better  in  the  world  than  to  have  knocked 
out  his  confounded  brains  ?  Therefore  I 
may  surely  say  without  offence,  that  neither 
you  nor  Marsk  Knudson  have  seen  his 
match." 

<<For  that  both  Count  Henrik  and  I 
should  thank  the  Lord/'  said  the  Swedish 
knight  solemnly.  <<  The  country  which 
gives  birth  to  such  heroes  may  have  to  pay 
dearly  for  the  boast.  In  our  country  we 
have  storms  also,  at  times  ;  and  alas !  have 
to  deplore  the  devastations  they  cause.  It 
is  the  same  case  here  probably  ?  I  suspect 
that  Denmark  hath  dearly  bought  this  sad 
experience,  and  learnt  that  one  daring 
hand  can  make  a  deeper  wound  in  a  nation's 
heart  than  a  whole  century  can  heal." 

A  rather  embarrassed  silence  ensued. 
The  king  had  heard  the  conversation  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  party  behind 
him,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  It  was  on  this  night,  Aage,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  For  nine  years  have  I 
now  borne  Denmark's  crown,  and  as  vet  I 
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have  not  fulfilled  that  I  vowed  when  I  saw 
hm  last." 

''Whom,  my  liege?"  asked  Aag6,  ab* 
sently. 

''  My  murdered  father  I"  said  the  king. 
"Rememberest  thou  not  the  hour  they 
lifted  the  lid  from  his  coffin  in  Viborg 
cathedral,  and  laid  the  sacrament  on  his 
bloody  breast  ?  It  was  then  I  bade  him  my 
last  farewell.  What  I  vowed  to  him  was 
heard  only  by  the  all-knowing  God ;  but 
assuredly  I  will  either  keep  that  vow,  or 
lose  my  life." 

"At  that  time  you  were,  as  I  was,  a 
minor,  my  liege.  If  your  vow  to  the  dead 
was  other  than  a  pious  and  Christian  vow, 
you  ought  not  now,  as  a  knight  and  sove- 
reign, to  keep  it." 

Eric  was  silent.  The  moon  shone  full 
on  his  noble  form,  and  as  he  sat  calm  and 
erect  on  his  fiery  steed,  with  the  white 
plume  in  his  hat,  and  the  purple  mantle 
over  his  shoulder,  he  almost  resembled  the 
chivalrous  St.  George,  about  to  strike  his 
lance  into  the  dragon's  throat.    His  manly 
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countenance  was  pale,  and  expressiye  of 
lofty  indignation.  **  That  I  vowed  to  the 
dead  I  must  perfoim/'  he  said,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause.  ''  A  wise  monarch  s^fould 
disperse  the  ungodly.'' 

As  the  king  uttered  these  words  an 
arrow  whistled  past  his  breast,  and  stuck 
in  Drost  Aag6's  mantle. 

'*  Murderers  I  traitors  I''  shouted  the 
kingy  drawing  his  sword,  while  he  reined 
in  with  difficulty  his  restless  steed.  Aag^ 
rushed  with  his  drawn  sword  to  that  side 
of  the  king  whence  the  arrow  was  sped ; 
the  three  other  knights  rode  up  in  alarm. 
**  An  arrow  I  robbers  I  traitors  I "  was 
echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  They  looked 
around  on  all  sides  of  the  moon-lit  road, 
but  no  living  being  was  to  be  seen. 

*'  Accursed  traitors  I ''  shouted  Marsk 
Oluffsen,  and  dashed  in  suddenly  among 
the  bushes  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
where  he  had  perceived  some  white  object 
moving.  A  shriek  was  heard,  apparently 
from  a  female  voice,  and  the  Mark's  horse 
started  aside.     At  the  same  moment  two 
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young  maidens,  in  the  dress  of  peasant  girls, 
with  long  plaits  of  fair  hair  hanging  low 
over  their  shoulders,  ran,  hand  in  hand, 
across  the  road,  while  a  man  of  almost 
giant  stature,  in  the  dress  of  a  Jutland 
peasant,  with  a  large  broad  sword  in  his 
hand,  sprang  forward,  and  placed  himself 
between  the  Marsk  and  the  fugitives. 

"Keep  ye  to  me  I**  shouted  the  man. 
"It  was  I — it  was  Mads  Jyde  who  shot. 
I  mean  not  to  show  a  pair  of  cleaii  heels  : 
let  the  maidens  flee,  they  have  done  no  ill, 
but  I  am  the  man  who  dares  tilt  with  ye 
all/'  So  saying,  he  brandished  his  sword 
wildly  around,  and  wounded  the  Mai*sk's 
horse  on  the  muzzle.  The  animal  reared 
and  snorted. 

«*  Yield  thee  I "  shouted  Olufisen,  vainly 
aiming  to  strike  his  daring  and  gigantic 
foe ;  "Yield  thee  captive,  or  thou  diest  I** 

On  hearing  this  affray,  the  king  would 
instantly  have  hastened  to  the  spot,  where 
he  saw  swords  glittering  among  the  bushes 
in  the  moonshine  ;  but  Aag6  and  the 
Swedish  knight  sought  to  detain  him,  while 
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Count  Henrik  immediately  surrounded 
the  copse  with  the  huntsmen,  and  dis- 
patched a  party  of  them  after  the  fugitives. 
The  Marsk  had  sprung  from  his  intract- 
able steed,  **Cast  thy  sword  from  thee, 
stupid  devil  I  Seest  thou  not  thou  art 
caught?'*  shouted  he  to  the  tall  Jut- 
lander. 

"  By  St.  Michael  will  I  not,'*  retorted 
the  man.  **  None  shall  take  Marsk  Stig's 
squire  alive ;  keep  but  your  ground.  Sir 
Knight,  and  thou  shalt  feel  what  Mads 
Jyde  is  worth/*  He  now  rushed  frantically 
upon  the  Marsk,  but  the  warlike  chief  was 
his  superior  in  swordsmanship,  and  after  a 
short  but  desperate  fight  the  Jutlander 
fell,  with  his  skull  cloven,  to  the  ground. 
He  half.raised  himself  again,  and  tried  to 
lift  both  his  hands  to  his  wounded  head. 
"  It  was  for  thee,  little  Margaret,**  he 
gasped  forth  ;  "let  but  my  master's  child- 
ren flee,  and  you  are  free  to *'     More 

he  was  unable  to  utter ;  his  hands  dropped 
from  his  head,  and  he  fell  back  lifeless  on 
the  ground. 
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Meanwhile  the  king  and  his  train  had 
ridden  to  the  spot.  Some  of  the  hunters 
had  overtaken  the  fugitive  maidens,  and 
brought  them  captive  into  the  circle  of  the 
king's  train.  All  looked  at  them  with 
surprise,  for  as  they  stood  there  in  the 
moonshine  they  had  the  air  of  princesses  in 
disguise.  Their  peasant's  attire  could  not 
hide  the  delicate  fairness  of  their  com- 
plexions  and  their  singular  beauty.  The 
taller  of  the  two,  who  seemed  also  to  be 
the  elder,  held  the  lesser  and  highly  agi^ 
tated  maiden  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  protect 
ber.  She  was  herself  calm  and  pale.  She 
looked  in  deep  sorrow  on  the  dead  body  of 
the  man  at  arms,  and  appeared  not  to  heed 
the  standers  by.  The  younger  maiden 
seemed  to  be  both  frightened  and  curious. 
Though  she  could  not  be  considered  a 
child — for  she  appeared  to  be  about  seven- 
teen  or  eighteen  years  of  age — her  de- 
portment was  quite  childlike.  She  hid 
herself,  weeping,  behind  her  sister,  from 
the  sight  of  the  king  and  his  knights,  while 
she  nevertheless  occasionally  peeped,  with 
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looks  of  eager  observation^  at  their  splendid 
attire. 

**  Speak  out — who  are  ye?"  asked  the 
king,  riding  up  to  them. 

The  younger  maiden  drew  back,  and 
seemed  preparing  for  flight,  but  the  elder 
held  her  fast  by  the  hand,  and  turned  to 
the  king,  with  calm  self-possession,  looking 
him  steadily  in  the  face  with  her  large 
dark  blue  eyes.  "  King  Eric  Ericson," 
she  said,  **  thine  enemy's  children  are  in 
thine  hand :  we  are  fatherless  and  per- 
secuted maidens ;  no  one  dares  to  give  us 
shelter  in  our  native  land;  and  our  last 
friend  and  protector  hath  now  been  slain 
by  thy  men.  Our  father  was  the  unhappy 
outlawed  Marsk  Stig." 

"  Marsk  Stig's  daughters  I  —  the  regi- 
cide's children ! "  interrupted  the  king, 
casting  on  them  a  look  of  displeasure. 
"  Ye  meant  then  to  have  completed  your 
father's  crime  ?  Are  ye  roaming  the  coun- 
try round  with  robbers  and  regicides  ?  " 

"We  are  innocent.  King  Eric  I"  an- 
swered the  maiden,  laying  her  hand  upon 
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her  heart.  **  May  the  Lord  as  surely 
forgive  thee  our  father's  death,  and  the 
blood  which  flows  here  I  Vengeance  be- 
longeth  to  the  Lord.  We  wished  but  to 
quit  thy  kingdom.'' 

"  And  ye  would  also  have  me  depart 
this  world,"  interrupted  the  king.  "  They 
must  be  taken  to  Kallundborg  castle/'  said 
he  to  the  huntsmen.  **  The  afl&ir  shall  be 
inquired  into  -,  if  they  can  clear  themselves 
they  may  leave  the  kingdom.  Away  with 
them ;  I  will  not  look  on  them."  So 
saying,  the  king  turned  his  horse's  head  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  the  fair  unfortunate,  who 
for  an  instant  appeared  to  have  softened 
his  wrath. 

No  one  had  viewed  the  captive  maidens 
With  more  compassion  than  Drost  Aag^. 
"  My  liege,"  said  he,  in  an  under  tone,  «*how 
could  the  innocent  maidens  help ?" 

"That  the  arrow  slew  none  of  us?" 
interrupted  the  king  hastily.  "  I  dare 
say  they  were  not  to  blame  for  that. 
Wolf's  cubs  should  never  be  trusted ;  they 
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shall  meet  with  their  deserts.  Away  with 
them." 

"  Then  permit  me  to  escort  them,  my 
liege/*  resumed  Drost  Aage.  "If  a 
knight's  daughters  be  led  to  prison,  knightly 
protection  is  still  owing  them  on  their  way 
thither.'* 

"  Well,  go  with  them,  Drost,"  answered 
the  king  aloud,  waving  his  hand  as  he 
spoke.  "  They  shall  be  treated  with  all 
chivalrous  deference  and  honour;  ye  will 
be  answerable  for  them  on  your  honour 
and  fealty."  The  king  then  put  spurs 
into  his  impatient  steed,  and  galloped  off, 
followed  by  the  Marsk,  the  Swedish 
knights,  and  the  whole  of  the  train,  with 
the  exception  of  Drost  Aage  and  four 
huntsmen. 

The  elder  of  the  captive  maidens  still 
held  her  sister's  hand  clasped  in  her  own. 
She  had  approached  the  body  of  the  slain 
squire,  beside  which  she  knelt,  bending 
over  his  head.  Drost  Aage  had  dismounted 
frQm  his  horse,  and  stood  close  by  with  the 
bridle  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  arm  on  the 
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saddle-bow.  It  seemed  as  though  the  sight 
of  the  kneeling  maiden  had  changed  him 
into  a  statue. 

The  restless  movements  of  the  younger 
maiden  did  not  attract  his  attention ;  his 
gaze  dwelt  only  on  the  kneeling  form  :  she 
seemed  in  his  eyes  as  an  angel  of  love  and 
pity  praying  for  the  sinner's  soul.  He 
observed  a  tear  trickle  down  her  fair  pale 
cheek,  and  could  no  longer  restrain  the 
expression  of  his  sympathy.  <<  Be  com- 
forted, noble  maiden  I "  he  exclaimed,  with 
emotion ;  *'  no  evil  shall  befall  you.  The 
man  you  mourn  for  may  perhaps  have  been 
true  and  faithful  to  you,  but  (were  he  not 
struck  with  sudden  madness)  he  fell  here  as 
a  great  criminal.  Carry  the  dead  man  to 
Esrom,"  he  said  to  two  of  the  huntsmen ; 
'^  entreat  the  abbot  in  my  name  to  grant 
him  Christian  burial,  and  sing  a  mass  for 
his  soul.*^  They  instantly  obeyed,  and 
bore  away  the  body.  The  kneeling  maiden 
arose. 

"  Let  me  provide  for  your  safety,"  con- 
tinued Aag6.     <'  Ere  your  case  has  been 
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inquired  into  according  to  law,  you  cannot 
quit  the  kingdom ;  but  I  pledge  my  word 
and  honour  King  Eric  will  never  permit 
your  father's  guilt  to  make  him  forget 
what  is  due  to  your  rank  and  sex/' 

••  If  we  are  really  your  prisoners,  Sir 
Knight/'  said  the  elder  sister,  *Hhen,  in 
the  name  of  our  blessed  Lady,  lead  us  to 
our  prison  ;  promise  me  only  that  you  will 
not  separate  us,  and  that  you  will  not  be 
severe  to  ray  poor  sister/* 

"  Neither  for  yourself  nor  for  your  sister, 
noble  maiden,  need  you  fear  aught  Wi^e 
harsh  treatment;  and  if  you,  as  I  hope 
and  believe,  can  justify  yourselves,  your 
captivity  will  assuredly  not  be  a  long  one/' 

"  Our  life  and  freedom  are  in  the  Lord's 
hand — not  in  man's,"  said  the  eldest  sister, 
in  a  tone  of  resignation.  **  In  this  world 
we  have  now  no  friends.  Our  father's 
meanest  squire  sacrificed  his  life  for  us; 
he  whom  he  made  a  knight  forsook  us  in 
the  hour  of  need,"  she  added  in  a  low 
voice. 

Drost  Aage  now  gazed  with  increased 
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sympathy  on  the  calm  pale  maiden,  and 
was  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  expression  of 
dignified  sorrow  in  her  countenance,  called 
forth  by  the  consciousness  of  her  desolate 
condition. 

"  I  will  be  your  friend  and  protector  so 
long  as  I  live ! ''  he  exclaimed  with  visible 
emotion.  "  That  I  pledge  myself  to  be 
on  my  knightly  word  and  honour." 

"  The  Lord  and  our  dear  blessed  Lady 
reward  you  for  that,"  answered  the  fair 
captive.  "  You  seem  to  wish  us  well ;  but 
if  you  are  King  Eric's  friend,  you  must 
certainly  hate  us  for  our  father's  sake.'* 

"  Assuredly  I  am  King  Eric's  friend  I " 
said  Aag6,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  cheek 
as  he  spoke,  '*  but  I  cannot  therefore  hate 
you.  If  you,  as  I  fully  believe,  are  innocent 
of  what  hath  just  now  happened,  as  a  knight 
and  as  a  Christian  also  I  owe  you  and  all 
the  defenceless  friendly  consolation  and 
protection." 

The  horses  of  the  two  huntsmen  who 
had  quitted  the  party  had  been  meanwhile 
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led  forward,  and  had  their  saddles  arranged 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  maidens  riding  with- 
out danger  or  difficulty.  The  younger 
sister  was  first  mounted.  She  had  not  as 
yet  uttered  a  word,  but  had  gazed  restjessly 
around,  occupied  apparently  in  forming 
conjectures  of  the  most  contradictory  na- 
ture. At  one  moment  she  appeared  de- 
jected and  ready  to  weep,  at  another  her 
bright  eyes  sparkled  with  animation,  and 
she  seemed  to  meditate  a  venturous  flight, 
while  the  next  she  looked  with  an  air  of 
queen-like  authority  at  the  courteous  young 
knight  and  the  two  huntsmen,  as  if  she  had 
but  to  command  to  be  obeyed.  It  was  not 
until  she  was  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle, 
with  the  bridle  in  her  hand,  that  she  seemed 
fearless  and  at  her  ease.  **  Let  us  speed 
on  then,"  she  said  with  sportive  gaiety. 

**  What  though  full  small  the  palfreys  be* 
Tb  better  to  ride  than  on  foot  to  flee." 


"  If  this  knight  is  our  guardian  and 
protector,  it  is  of  course  his  duty  to  de- 
fend us.     At  a  royal  castle,  besides,  they 
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must  know  how  to  give  us  royal  enter- 
t^nment.'' 

**  We  wend  not  to  yon  dark  castle  as 
honoured  guests,"  replied  her  sister ;  ''  but 
keep  up  thy  spirits,  Ulrica,  all  the  hairs  of 
our  h^d  are  numbered/'  So  saying,  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  placed  on  horseback ; 
and  Drost  Aage  was  presently  riding  be- 
tween his  two  fair  captives  through  Esrom 
forest,  followed  by  the  two  huntsmen. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  party  rode  on  for  some  time  in  silence 
and  at  an  easy  pace  through  the  dusky 
forest.  The  elder  sister  sat  with  droop- 
ing head,  and  seemed  lost  in  melancholy 
thought ;  but  on  reaching  an  open  place  in 
the  forest,  from  whence  they  had  an  un- 
clouded view  of  the  star-lit  heavens,  she 
looked  up,  and  the  star-light  seemed  to  be 
reflected  in  her  soft  blue  eye,  while  her 
countenance  was  irradiated  by  an  expres- 
sion of  that  inward  peace  which  springs 
from  the  stedfast  hope  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. **  God's  heaven  is  vast,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  calm,  indeed,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  gently  tremulous  tone.  *^  In  God's 
kingdom  above  no  one  is  outlawed  or  per- 
secuted." 

**  And  no  soul  shut  out  from  love  and 
mercy,"  added  the  young  Drost,  painfully 
reminded  of  his  separation  from  the  church, 
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wYiich  he  felt  but  too  deeply ;  "  yet,  even 

here,     noble  lady  I "    he  continued,   with 

calmness — **  even  here,  God's  kingdom  can 

and  will  come  to  us  —  that  we  daily  pray 

for.      But  what  avails  it,  that  we  look  for 

the  peace  of  Heaven  ere  we  have  it  within 

our  own  hearts  I  It  is  my  belief  that  God's 

kingdom  may  be  found  every  where/' 

**  Assuredly  you  are  right,"  said  the 
gentle  maiden,  regarding  him  with  friendly 
sympathy ;  **  you  must  likewise  have  known 
what  sorrow  is,  noble  knight  I  but  Christ 
and  our  blessed  Lady  have  given  you  the 
grace  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  This  I 
can  see  in  your  eyes,  and  hear  in  your 
voice,  though  you  are  a  brave  and  re- 
doubted knight." 

"  Would  you  were  right  touching  such 
victory,  noble  maiden  I"  answered  Aage, 
**  but  evil  is  so  mighty  in  the  world,  that 
no  knight  should  vaunt  himself  of  having 
overcome  it ;  the  noblest  of  monarchs  over- 
comes not  evil  in  his  own  kingdom,  and 
scarcely  even  in  his  own  heart." 

*'  Yes,  in  his  own  heart  he  surely  must  I " 
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said  the  maiden ;  **  but  you  are  right  after 
all,  the  power  belongs  not  to  man,"  They 
rode  on  for  another  hour  in  silencei  and 
drew  near  to  Esrom  monastery. 

"  The  young  King  Eric  looked  as 
though  he  were  good/'  resumed  the  elder 
maiden,  at  length ;  "  sternly  as  he  spoke  to 
us,  I  still  could  not  fear  him  ;  and  our 
just  rights  he  would  not  deny  us;  only  thus 
doth  anger  beseem  a  king/' 

"  My  liege  and  sovereign  is  impetuous," 
said  Aage ;  "  he  is  strict,  but  just ;  and 
there  is  assuredly  no  knight  in  Christen, 
dom  who  more  faithfully  observes  all  the 
noble  laws  of  chivalry." 

"  If  that  be  true,"  exclaimed  the  maiden, 
with  a  suppressed  sigh,  *'  then  I  am  thank- 
ful even  for  the  misfortune  which  now 
brings  us  this  way ;  had  I  even  been  my- 
self the  cause  of  our  faithful  foster-father's 
death,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  **  his 
blood  will  nevertheless  not  be  upon  my 
head." 

"  How  mean  ye,  noble  maiden?"  asked 
Aag6,  starting.     ''  I  understand  you  not." 
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"  Had  my  father's  faithful  squire  but 
hit  the  mark  he  aimed  at/'  answered  the 
maiden,  **  you  and  all  King  Eric's  faithful 
friends  would  now  have  had  more  to  sor- 
row for  than  we.  His  arrow  never  missed 
the  eagle  in  his  flight"  —  she  paused,  as  if 
hesitating  to  say  more :  "  yet  you  shall  know 
it,"  she  continued  —  "  had  not  my  sister 
shrieked,  had  I  not  clung  to  the  archer's 
arm,  he  would  surely  have  been  alive  and 
safe  among  us  at  this  moment,  while  ye 
wept  the  death  of  your  liege  and  sove- 
reign.  But  praised  be  St.  Cecilia  1  it 
were  better  it  chanced  as  it  did,  were  even 
King  Eric  not  so  good  and  just  as  you  say 
he  is." 

**  Assuredly,  noble  maiden  I "  exclaimed 
Aage,  in  astonishment,  ''you  have  been 
the  means  of  averting  the  greatest  miseiy : 
knew  ye  that  miscreant's  intention?" 

*^  I  knew  he  had  sworn  the  king's  death, 
for  our  Cither's  sake,  and  that  he  would 
keep  his  vow.  He  meant  to  flee  with  us 
out  of  the  countcjF ;  but  when  the  hunting 
train  approached,  we  hid  ourselves:   he 
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recognised  the  king,  and  instantly  seized 
the  cross-bow  **  —  she  stopped  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  You  have  followed  a  fearful  guide/* 
said  Aage,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  weep  not  for 
his  death.  Although  you  knew  his  fell 
purpose,  your  soul  hath  been  rescued  from 
sharing  his  crime,  and  the  king  hath  to 
thank  you  for  his  life.  Yet  would  you  had 
been  ignorant  of  that  madman's  purpose  I 
Such  dangerous  information  you  should 
never  have  confided  to  me." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  question  me  of  it, 
Sir  Knight  1 " 

The  colour  mounted  to  Aage's  cheek, 
and  he  paused  for  a  moment.  "  A  ci*azed 
murderer  was,  then,  your  only  friend  and 
protector,**  he  resumed ;  "his  accursed 
scheme  of  revenge  could  not  have  been 
frustrated  had  you  not  known  it  I  Had  you 
but  other  witnesses,  besides  yourself  and 
your  sister,  of  your  conduct  towards  him  1 
yet,  I  dare  confirm  your  testimony  with  my 
blood,  and  with  my  sword  :  be  comforted  I 
With  the  Lord's  blessings  you  shall  never 
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need  to  fly  from  Denmark  ;  —  instead  of 
the  captivity  to  which  I  am  now  forced  to 
lead  you,  my  just  sovereign  owes  you 
thanks  and  honour." 

**  That  we  can  never  look  for  from 
King  Eric/'  answered  Margaretha  ;  *'  all 
doors  and  all  hearts  here  are  now  shut 
against  Marsk  Stig's  children  ;  if  the  king 
will  but  grant  us  permission  to  quit  the 
country,  we  will  thank  him,  and  pray  for 
him  in  our  exile.  The  world  is  wide,  and 
there  are  Christian  souls  in  other  lands 
also." 

**  Courage,  Mai^retha  I "  exclaimed 
the  youngest  sister,  who  had  listened  with 
eager  interest  and  sparkling  eyes.  "  If 
King  Eric  be  as  just  and  chivalrous  a  prince 
as  he  looks  to  be,  and  as  this  good  knight 
says  he  is,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
that  he  must  acquit  us,  and  restore  to  us 
our  inheritance,  with  royal  compensation 
for  all  we  have  lost.** 

"Alas,  dear  sister  1"  answered  Marga- 
retha, in  a  melancholy  and  beseeching 
tone,   <<gold   and    lands    cannot   replace 
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ivhat  we  have  lost.  The  happiness  and 
honour  which  this  world  and  its  rulers  can 
give  us  we  should  no  longer  seek,  but 
rather  aspire  to  higher  blessings." 

"  You  hear,  Sir  Knight !  that  my  pious 
sister  is  already  half  nun  and  saint,"  said 
the  younger  sister,  gaily  playing  with  a 
sparkling  rosary  of  rubies  and  diamonds, 
which  she  had  until  now  concealed  under 
her  neck-kerchief.  "  If  you  will  defend 
our  cause  like  a  brave  knight,  she  will  as- 
suredly pray  piously  for  you  in  a  nunnery ; 
but  if  I  ever  come,  by  your  help,  to  the 
station  which  is  my  birthright,  I  will  not 
forget  you  either  in  my  prosperity." 

Drost  Aage  was  startled;  he  bowed 
courteously,  in  answer  to  this  address, 
while  he  turned  his  horse  aside  in  silence, 
leaving  the  sisters  to  ride  side  by  side. 

*'  Hush,  hush,  good  Ulrica  I "  whispered 
Margaretha,  who  glowed  crimson  at  her 
sister's  speech ;  **  thou  knowest  not  thyself 
what  thou  sayest,  but  it  doth  disgiuce  us 
in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  knight." 

"  I   know  well   enough  what   I  say," 
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answered  the  capricious  maiden,  with  a 
scoraiiil  toss  of  the  head,  **  and  if  thofi 
wilt  not  vaunt  thyself  of  our  high  descent, 
dq>end  on  it,  /  will ;  charity  begins  at 
home,  and  I  have  often  heard  that  no 
knight's  daughter  in  Denmark's  kingdom 
hath  ever  had  a  greater  man  for  a  father." 

**  Alas  I  that  greatness  is  our  mis- 
fortune," said  Margaretha,  with  a  sigh ; 
<<  dearest  sister,  repeat  not  to  any  human 
being  what  you  have  just  now  said  I  Ask 
not  my  reasons  1 1  can  never  tell  them  thee ; 
but  thank  God  thou  knowest  not  all  I  ** 

*^  Art  thou  beginning  with  thy  riddles 
again?"  said  her  sister,  pettishly,  as  she 
looked  inquisitively  at  her ;  *^  what  in  all 
the  world  canst  thou  know,  which  /  know 
not.  If  thou  wilt  not  confide  every  thing  to 
me,  when  we  two  are  alone,  I  will  never 
more  be  so  foolishly  fond  of  thee.  Thou 
art,  indeed,  quite  insufferable  at  times, 
however  pons  and  excellent  thou  may'st 
he." 

While  this  little  dispute  was  passing 
between  the  sisters,  Aage's  attention  was 
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diverted  from  them  by  the  sound  of  the 
tramping  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  of  loud 
talk.  They  were  just  then  passing  the 
gate  of  Esrom  monastery,  from  whence  a 
party  of  richly  attired  knights  rode  forth, 
with  some  ecclesiastics  among  them.  It 
was  Prince  Christopher  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenborg,  with  the  Swedish  Drost 
Bruncke  and  the  Abbot  of  Esrom,  who, 
with  several  priests  and  knights,  accom- 
panied a  tall  ecclesiastic  of  foreign  appear- 
ance, and  wearing  the  red  hat  of  a  car- 
dinal. Aag6  instantly  recognised  the  papal 
nuncio.  Cardinal  Isarnus.  The  sight  of 
this  powerful  prelate  inspired  Aage  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  dread,  and  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil,  he  was,  besides,  ill- 
pleased  to  see  him  in  Prince  Christopher's 
company ;  he  desired  not  to  encounter 
them,  and  would  have  hastily  turned  into 
a  bye- road,  but  the  unusual  sight  of  two 
peasant  girls  on  horseback,  accompanied 
by  a  knight  and  two  of  the  king's  hunts- 
men, had  already  atti^acted  the  prince's 
attention ;    he   hastily  rode   up,  followed 
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by  two  knights,   to  ascertain  who  they 
were. 

'*  Ha  I  indeed  I  Drost  Aage/'  said  the 
prince,  in  a  scornful  tone,  '*  the  preacher 
of  our  strict  laws  of  chivalry,  are  ye  carry- 
ing oflP  two  pretty  maidens  at  once?  I 
think  you  might  content  yourself  with  one 
—  if  1  see  aright,  these  fair  ones  are  of  a 
somewhat  higher  class  than  they  care  to 
pass  for ;  speak,  who  are  they  ?  ** 

**  The  unfortunate  daughters  of  Marsk 
Stig,  noble  junker  I ''  answered  Aage  ;  "I 
am  escorting  them,  by  the  king's  orders, 
as  state  prisoners,  to  Kallundborg/' 

*'  The  viper  brood  of  the  regicide !  '*  ex- 
claimed the  prince,  while  a  dark  crimson 
hue  suddenly  overspread  his  countenance. 
"Weill  this  is  an  excellent  capture.  Throw 
them  into  the  subterranean  dungeon;  they 
shall  never  more  see  the  light  of  day." 

The  younger   sister  shrieked  in  alarm 

at  this  wild  threat,  but  the  elder  made  a 

sign  to  her  to  be  silent,  and  endeavoured 

to  tranquillize  her  fears. 

"  They  are  to  be  treated  with  justice. 
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and  with  all  chivalrous  deference  and 
honour/'  answered  Aage,  calmly;  "  such  is 
my  sovereign's  will  and  express  command, 
which  I  shall  punctually  obey/' 

"/am  governor  of  Kallundborg,  DrostI" 
called  the  prince,  in  wrath ;  ^'  the  state 
prisoners  sent  thither  are  under  my  con- 
trol. Ride  with  them,  Pall61  give  my 
orders  to  the  jailor!  you  are  answerable 
for  their  being  obeyed  I "  He  now  said  a 
few  words  to  one  of  his  train,  but  in  so  low 
a  tone  as  to  be  unheard  by  every  one 
else,  and  then  turned  his  horse,  and  rode 
back  to  his  party.  Each  now  pursued 
their  separate  road,  but  the  knight  who 
had  received  the  prince's  private  oixlers 
joined  Drost  Aag6  and  his  prisoners. 

This  unwelcome  companion  was  a  fat, 
short-necked  personage,  with  a  repulsive  ex- 
pression  in  his  crimson-coloured  full-moon 
visage.  He  was  generally  called  the  rich  Sir 
Fall6,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
costly,  but  not  tasteful,  splendour  of  his 
dress  and  riding  accoutrements,  which  he 
prided  himself  on  being  able  to  compare  in 
value  with  the  king's.      He  sought  by  an 
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affectation  of  youthful  gaiety  to  conceal 
his   age,  which  very  closely  bordered  on 
fifty.     He  was  still  a  bachelor,  bat  was  an 
unwearied  wooer,  and  greatly  desired  to 
pass  for  a  doughty  knight,  and  an  irresist- 
ible invader  of  the  hearts  of  the  fair  of 
every  rank.     He  was  not  liked  by  the 
king,    but  was  a  hanger-on    of   Prince 
Christopher,  to  whom  he  was  appointed 
gentlenum  of  the  bed-chamber.     He  was 
in  bad  repute  among  the  lower  class,  on 
account  of  several  adventures,  little  credit- 
able  to  himself,    which    were  circulated 
throughout  the  country  in  satirical  ballads. 
He  Tode  for  some  time  in  silence  by  Drost 
Aage's  side,  apparently  annoyed  at  being 
despatched  on    this  unlooked-for  errand. 
Aage  was  silent  also,   and  pursued  the 
journey  without  noticing  him. 

<*  My  presence  is  troublesome  to  you,  per- 
haps. Sir  Drost  I ''  exclaimed  Palle,  at  last 
breaking  silence.  "This  mission  is  not 
to  my  taste  either.  The  prince  was  in  his 
stem  mood  to-day  ;  when  that  is  the  case 
he  will  not  bear  contradiction,  or  I  should 
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gladly  have  begged  to  decline  the  journey. 
Where  you  act  in  the  king's  name,  I  well 
know  that  /,  as  the  junker's  deputy,  might 
just  as  well  be  absent/' 

**  Truly,  I  think  so  likewise,  Sir  Pall^ ! " 
answered  Aage,  in  a  tone  of  indifference, 
as  he  quickened  his  horse's  pace. 

'*  It  is  all  one  to  me  whether  your  cap- 
tives receive  hard  or  gentle  treatment," 
continued  Sir  Palle ;  "  but  if  I  bring 
not  my  lord's  commands  to  the  jailor  at 
Kallundborg,  you  see  yourself,  I  shall  draw 
down  the  junker's  wrath  upon  me,  and 
that  I  have  no  mind  to  do  for  the  sake 
of  a  couple  of  vagabonds." 

*<  Perhaps  you  heard  not  what  I  told 
the  prince  of  the  name  and  rank  of  these 
ladies?"  asked  Aage,  measuring  his  rude 
companion  with  a  look  of  defiance,  while 
he  slackened  his  horse's  pace ;  '*  even  with- 
out regard  to  their  birth,  you  owe  them 
respect,  as  honourable  Danish  maidens, 
and  for  the  present  moment  I  am  their 
protector  against  every  insult." 

"  Ho,  ho  1  you  are  somewhat  hasty.  Sir 
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Drostl^  answered  PaI16,  **  who  thinks  of 
insulting  the  pretty  maidens  ?  what  though 
they  may  have  scoured  the  country  round, 
irithout  stockings  and  shoes,  they  should 
not  be  thought  the  less  of  for  that ;  they 
are  now  going  to  be  led,  according  to 
their  rank,  to  an  honourable  state  prison. 
I  perceive  the  fair  prisoners  have  already 
captured  our  chivalrous  Drost,  by  way  of 
reprisal." 

Drost  Aag6  coloured  deeply  at  this  jeer- 
ing speech.  "  By  your  leave.  Sir  Pall^!" 
he  said,  with  suppressed  wrath,  **  here  lies 
the  road  to  Kallundborg;  it  is  long  and 
broad  enough  for  us  all,  and  we  need  not  be 
troublesome  to  each  other;  if  ye  will  ride 
on  before  or  follow  behind,  we  will  accom- 
modate ourselves  accordingly;  but  if  you 
desire  to  honour  us  any  longer  with  your 
company,  you  must  behave   courteously, 

or  you  understand  me .*'      He  struck 

on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  silent. 

"  Well,  well,  either  before  or  behind, 
or  courteously  in  the  middle — or  fighting? 
These  are   indeed  four  pleasant  altema* 
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tives/'  answered  Pall6.  "  With  your  per- 
mission, I  choose  the  third,  as  the  happy 
medium,  and  purpose,  in  all  peace  and 
courtesy,  to  remain  in  such  fair  company. 
I  have  hardly  seen  the  ladies  as  yet  ;**  so 
saying,  he  rode  up  between  the  sisters, 
whom  he  greeted  with  a  bold  and  scru- 
tinizing stare.  "  What  in  all  the  world  is 
this?"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  the  greatest 
astonishment,  as  he  looked  at  the  youngest 
sister;  "Gundelill^I  do  I  see  i/ou  here? 
Mean  you  to  befool  the  Drost  also  ?  Would 
you  now  give  yourself  out  to  be  Marsk 
Stig's  daughter  ?  The  other  day  you  were 
but  the  farmer's  daughter  at  Hedegaard.'* 

"  Yes,  I  was  so  ^Ae/i,"  answered  Ulrica, 
laughing;  ^<Gundelill6  is  my  name  still  in 
the  ballad  of  *  Sir  Pall6  wooing  the  driver.' 
Perhaps  you  have  not  heard  it.  Sir  Pal  16  ? 
I  will  gladly  sing  it  you  ;  it  is  vastly  enter- 
taining.*' 

If  any  part  of  Sir  Pallets  visage  was  be- 
fore wanting  in  a  crimson  hue,  the  deficiency 
was  now  fully  remedied  ;  he  seemed  highly 
enraged  ;  but  the  sight  of  Ulrica's  arch 
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little  face  appeared  to  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  him  that  he  could  not  give 
vent  to  his  anger.  He  spurred  his  horse, 
and  had  nearly  pushed  the  ladies  into  the 
ditch,  as  he  suddenly  dashed  past  them. 

*^Know  ye  this  knight,  noble  lady?" 
asked  Aage,  in  surprise. 

"Oh  yes!  tolerably  well,"  answered 
Ulrica,  laughing.  "  I  once  played  off  a 
little  joke  upon  him.*' 

'*  It  was  indeed  a  daring  frolic  of  my 
sister's,  Sir  Knight  I"  interrupted  Mar- 
garetha.  «  Sir  PaU6  had  long  plagued  her, 
and  she  thought  she  could  not  in  any  other 
^7  get  rid  of  his  importunity;  but  it 
was  wrong,  no  doubt ;  he  became  a  laugh- 
ing stock,  and  an  object  of  general  ridicule 
in  consequence ;  and  if  you  do  not  now 
prevent  it,  he  bids  fair  to  avenge  himself." 

"But  what  was  it  you  did?"  asked 
Aage.  Ulrica  laughed,  and  would  have 
told  the  story,  but  her  sister  laid  hold  of 
her  arm.  "  Silence,  dear  Ulrica !  here  we 
have  him  again,"  she  whispered,  and  Ulrica 
was  silent.   Sir  Palle  had  checked  his  horse, 
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and  joined  them  again.  He  seemed  per- 
fectly to  have  recovered  his  self-possession. 
He  assured  Drost  Aag6  that  he  was  so  far 
from  desiring  such  captives  should  be  harshly 
treated,  that  he  even  wished  it  were  possible 
entirely  to  free  them  from  imprisonment 
"  I  have  seen  them  before,"  he  added, 
«*and  had  I  known  who  they  were,  they 
should  not  now  have  been  on  their  way  to 
prison."  Shortly  afterwards  he  again  rode 
in  between  the  maidens. 

"Pitiless  Gundelill6,"  he  whispered, 
"speak  no  more  of  that  cruel  story.  I 
meant  not  to  wrong  you  ;  had  I  known 
you  were  the  daughter  of  a  noble  knight, 
I  would  have  proffered  hand  and  heart,  in 
all  reverence  •  and  honour,  and  even  now 
were  I  so  fortunate  as  to  find  favour  in 
your  lovely  eyes ** 

Without  looking  at  him,  Ulrica  began 
to  sing, 

"  List  ye  then,  Sir  Pall6 1 
No  wrong  do  ye  to  me. 
When  mass  is  sung  and  ended, 
In  my  car  shall  ye  seated  be." 
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*'  Sing  not  that  accursed  song,  fairest  of 
maidens  I'*  interrupted  Sir  Palle ;  <<  I  will 
not  offend  you  ;  but  believe  me,  loveliest 
of  the  lovely " 

Without  heeding  him,  she  now  sang 
aloud, 

"  And  then  she  clad  her  driver  lad 
In  purple  robe  so  rare ; 
In  the  drirer's  suit  was  qaieklj  chul 
Gandelill%  that  maiden  fair." 

*'  Hush  I  I  will  not  say  a  word  more,** 
interrupted  Sir  Pall6  again.  **  But  if  you 
knew  how  greatly  I  love  and  honour 
you ** 

The  sportive  maiden  set  up  a  loud  laugh, 
and  continued  to  sing, 

<<  Sir  Pall6  then,  the  wealthy  knight, 
Enters  the  ear  full  bold, 
Salutes  the  driver  with  delight 
And  in  his  arms  doth  fold* 

''  It  was  the  ladj  Gnndelill6 
Who  drove  into  the  yard ; 
She  laughed,  I  tell  ye,  heartily 
At  the  jest  he  deemed  so  hard.'* 

**  Ha  I  that  jest  you  shall  dearly  rue," 
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whispered  Palle,  in  a  rage.  •*  You  sing 
aweetly,"  he  said  aloud  ;  "  remember  you 
the  whole  ballad,  fair  lady  ?  If  you  sing 
another  verse/'  he  whispered,  "  it  shall 
cost  you  dear." 

"  Hush,  dearest  sister  I*'  said  Marga- 
retha,  in  a  tone  of  earnest  entreaty ;  and 
Ulrica  was  silent. 

Sir  Pall6  now  rode  round  to  Drost 
Aag6's  side,  and  did  not  again  address 
himself  to  the  captive  maiden.  He  was 
silent  and  gloomy.  He  had  observed  with 
great  wrath  a  repressed  smile  on  the  Drost's 
countenance ;  and  the  huntsmen  who  fol- 
lowed them  laughed,  and  whispered  together 
in  a  manner  which  too  plainly  indicated 
that  Sir  Pall6  and  his  unfortunate  love  ad- 
venture were  the  subject  of  their  ridicule. 
The  two  younger  huntsmen  were  strongly 
attached  to  Aag6 ;  they  had  remarked  how 
little  acceptable  Sir  Pall6*s  company  was  to 
him ;  and  they  now,  as  if  to  beguile  the 
time,  began  to  hum  the  well-known  ballad 
of  the  brave  knight  Helmer  Blaa.  In 
one  of  the  many  scenes  of  violence  which 
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were  the  consequences  of  the  proscription 
of  the  outlawed  regicides,  Helmer  Blaa  had 
slain  Sir  Pall^'s  uncle.  On  this  account 
he  had  for  a  long  time  been  barbarously 
persecuted  by  Sir  PalI6  and  his  six  bro- 
thers, until  he  at  last  vanquished  all  the 
six  in  honourable  self-defence,  and  com- 
pelled  Pall6  to  give  him  his  sister  in  mar« 
riage,  who,  before  this  feud,  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  gallant  knight.  This  oc- 
currence (so  derogatory  to  Sir  Pall^'s 
reputation)  had  attracted  general  attention, 
and  almost  every  young  fellow  in  the  coun- 
try could  repeat  a  ballad  in  honour  of  the 
bold  Helmer  Blaa,  who  had  not  only  been 
acquitted  by  the  king  and  whole  body  of 
knighthood,  but  stood  also  high  in  favour 
with  Eric.     The  burden  of  the  song,  — 

'<  In  the  saddle  he  rides  so  free," 

fell  on  Sir  Palle's  ear. 

He  looked  back  towards  the  huntsmen, 
with  a  face  glowing  with  rage,  but  they 
appeared  not  to  notice  it ;  and  one  of  them 
sang  aloud,  — 

o  4 
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**  Better  I  cannot  eouDsel  thee, 
That  thou  tarry  not,  bat  hence  should'st  flee. 
In  the  saddle  he  rides  so  free." 

"  Your  huntsmen,  Sir  Drost,  would 
drive  me  hence  with  vile  songs,  I  perceive," 
said  Sir  PalI6,  turning  to  Aag6.  "  Is  it 
you,  or  yonder  pretty  maiden,  who  have 
inspired  them  with  this  pleasant  conceit  ? " 

**  You  are  perhaps  not  a  lover  of  song. 
Sir  Pall6  ?"  answered  Aag6  ;  "  that  is  un- 
fortunate :  the  merry  fellows  wish  to  beguile 
the  time  for  us  on  the  road.** 

"  If  I  hear  aright,"  growled  PaI16, 
*^  that  song  may  perhaps  shorten  the  road 
to  heaven  for  both  of  them  if  it  is  not 
presently  ended." 

"  Think  you  so  ? "  answered  Aag6  care- 
lessly. "  If  you  will  give  us  your  company 
you  must  reconcile  yourself  to  our  merri- 
ment. Haste  to  sing  the  song  to  the 
end,"  he  called  to  the  huntsmen,  "or  Sir 
Pall6  will  be  wroth ; "  and  the  huntsmen 
sang  gaily,  _ 

*<  In  the  town  my  true  love  shall  ne'er  hear  it  said 
That  I  before  her  brothers  have  fled. 
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"  Foil  boUIj  rode  Helmer  her  brothers  to  meet, 
Hii  courage  was  equal  to  everj  feat. 

"  Fust  Ore,  then  Lang,  hu  eye  did  survej, 
Aod  then  did  his  sword  cmne  quick  into  plaj.** 

''S'death!''  shouted  Sir  Pall6,  and  his 
sword  flew  from  the  scabbard.  ••  If  ye 
tffiU  have  the  sword  come  into  play,  you 
shall  feel  it  too/'  So  saying,  he  turned 
his  horse,  and  rushed  like  a  madman  upon 
the  huntsmen,  who  had  not  time  to  prepare 
for  defence,  ere  his  sword  had  cut  through 
their  jerkins,  and  inflicted  one  or  two 
wounds.  But  the  huntsmen,  enraged  at 
this  sudden  onset,  drew  their  long  hunting- 
lurives,  and  threatened  a  bloody  revenge. 
Ulrica  shrieked  on  hearing  the  affray, 
and  the  elder  sister  turned  pale.  «  Stop, 
knaves!"  cried  Aag6,  riding  in  between 
Pall6  and  his  antagonists:  <<two  against 
one  is  not  fair  play.  I  will  decide  this 
matter  alone  with  Sir  Pall^.''  The  Drost 
had  drawn  his  sword,  and  was  expecting 
his  opponent  to  turn  towards  him,  but  Sir 
PaU6*8  horse  seemed  to  have  become  sud- 
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denly  skittish  and  unruly :  it  galloped  off, 
on  the  road  to  Esrom,  with  its  enraged 
master,  whose  spurs  stuck  in  its  sides, 
while  he  swore  and  brandished  his  sword 
over  his  head.  The  huntsmen  laughed 
loudly  at  this  sight.  Ulrica  joined  in  the 
laugh ;  and  as  soon  as  the  slight  wounds 
of  the  huntsmen  had  been  bound  up,  the 
party  pursued  their  journey,  though  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  in  which  they 
had  set  out. 

'<  I  must  have  been  mistaken/*  said  Drost 
Aage  to  the  huntsmen.  **  It  could  hardly 
have  been  to  Kallundborg,  but  rather  to 
Vordingborg,  that  the  king  commanded 
me  to  accompany  these  ladies;  there  he, 
and  not  Prince  Christopher,  is  ruler.  If 
there  was  other  meaning  in  his  words,  I 
will  be  answerable  for  it."  As  they  turned 
into  a  bye  road,  a  tall  man  in  a  peasant's 
dress,  mounted  on  a  small  peasant's  horse, 
without  a  saddle,  started  out  of  the  thicket 
by  the  road  side,  and  suddenly  disappeared 
again  among  the  bushes.  "  Kagg6 1  **  ex- 
claimed Ulrica,  with  involuntary  delight. 
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and  seized  her  sister's  arm.  Margaretha 
gave  her  a  significant  look,  and  she  was 
silent,  but  often  gazed  restlessly  around. 

Drost  Aage  had  heard  the  exclamation, 
and  started.  The  name  of  Kagge  was  but 
too  familiar  to  him.  A  squire  of  noble 
birth  of  this  name  had  been  among  Eric 
Clipping's  murderers  at  Finnerup ;  he  had 
fled  with  the  other  outlaws  to  Norway,  and 
was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  from  set- 
ting  foot  on  Danish  ground ;  had  he,  not- 
withstanding, been  in  the  train  of  the  cap- 
tive maidens,  their  connection  with  so 
dangerous  a  traitor  might  operate  greatly 
against  them.  This  incident  obliged  the 
Drost  to  be  on  the  watch  over  the  security 
of  his  captives.  Silent  and  anxious  he 
pursued  the  journey. 
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CHAR  V. 

Prince  Christopher  and  his  train  mean- 
while  pursued  their  way  to  Sjoboi^.  They 
rode  9t  a  slow  pace,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  foreign  prelate.  The  mysterious 
importance  which  Cardinal  Isamus  knew 
how  to  assume  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  the 
reserve  with  which  he  evaded  every  close 
question,  had  worked  up  the  prince  to  a 
pitch  of  anxious  expectation,  which  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  hide.  Isamus  ap- 
peared with  a  splendour  corresponding  to 
his  high  rank  as  a  dignitary  of  the  church ; 
his  richly  attired  attendants  followed  him 
at  a  respectful  distance,  together  with  his 
famulus  and  secretary  ;  near  him  rode  the 
Abbot  of  Esrom  and  two  foreign  eccle- 
siastics. Isamus  conversed  with  his  country- 
men and  with  the  abbot  by  turns,  in  the 
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Italian  and  Latin  tongue:  his  converse 
with  the  prince  and  the  margrave  was 
short  and  abrupt,  and  carried  on  in  almost 
unintelligible  German.  He  appeared,  in- 
deed,  to  avail  himself  of  the  want  of  a  com- 
mon language,  by  leaving  every  query  un- 
answered to  which  he  considered  it  might 
be  impolitic  to  reply.  In  important  nego- 
ciations  he  made  use  of  his  famulus  as  an 
interpreter.  Wherever  this  powerful  prelate 
appeared  in  the  country,  he  was  the  object 
of  superstitious  awe.  The  unusual  spectacle 
of  the  cardinal's  red  hat  worked  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  people  like  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comet,  and  was  considered  to  be 
as  ominous  of  evil,  as  that  dreaded  pheno- 
menon of  the  heavens.  Some  of  the  most 
ignorant  among  the  lower  orders  even 
believed  it  was  the  pope  himself  who  had 
arrived  in  Denmark  to  dethrone  the  king 
and  excommunicate  the  kingdom ;  and  it 
was  not  alone  from  reverence,  but  as  much 
from  fear,  that  the  wonder-stricken  peasants 
and  old  women  especially,  knelt  down  when- 
ever they  encountered  the  cardinal.     His 
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long}  sallow,  and  imperturbable  visage,  with 
its  expression  of  cool  menace,  and  foreign 
aspect,  combined  with  the  preconceived 
notion  of  a  supernatural  and  mysterious 
power,  seemed  endowed  with  the  petrifying 
influence  of  Medusa's  head*. 

"  Dear  Sir  Pope  I  harm  us  not  I "  fre- 
quently  whimpered  forth  the  sick  and 
crippled  who  knelt  in  his  path.  He  under- 
stood them  not,  and  no  word  proceeded 
from  his  thin  compressed  lips,  but  he  ex- 
tended his  arm,  with  a  cold  unchanging 
mien,  and  with  his  three  fingers,  which 
sparkled  with  costly  rings,  signed  over  their 
uncovered  heads  the  silent  token  of  a  bless- 
ing, which  they  feared  would  soon  be 
changed  into  a  curse,  for  the  threats  with 
which  he  had  last  left  the  king  and  the 
country,  were  generally  made  known  through 
the  fears  of  the  clergy  themselves,  and 
their  zealous  exhortations  to  repentance. 

Accompanied  by  this  ecclesiastical  scare- 
crow. Prince  Christopher  now  approached 
Sjoborg.  After  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  mysterious 
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legate,  the  prince  withdrew,  leaving  his 
place  by  the  cardinal's  side  to  the  Abbot  of 
Esrom  and  the  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
conversed  with  him,  in  Latin,  upon  philo- 
sophical and  theological  subjects.  The  bold 
and  joyous  margrave  rode  by  the  side  of 
Sir  Helmer  Blaa,  and  talked  eagerly  of 
campaigns  and  tournaments.  The  prince 
allowed  them  to  pass  him,  and  remained 
alone  behind  with  the  Swedish  statesman, 
Drost  Bruncke,  to  whom  he  appeared 
desirous  of  communicating  something  of 
importance  ere  they  reached  Sjoborg. 

"  You  will  now  probably  delay  your 
homeward  journey,  Sir  Drost  I "  said  the 
prince,  in  a  confidential  tone.  *^  That  which 
yon  mysterious  guest  brings  with  him  may 
prove  as  important  to  your  sovereign  and 
to  the  Swedish  council  as  to  us." 

**  Perhaps  it  may  alter  the  state  of  things 
here  rather  more  than  your  royal  house 
would  wish,"  answered  Brunck6,  ambigu- 
ously ;  <*  what  else  can  your  highness 
mean?" 

**  Yonder  red  cloud  is  doubtless  charged 
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witb  holy  lightnings/'  continued  the  prince, 
pointing  to  the  cardinal,  whose  red  hi^ 
flared  through  the  trees  in  the  moonlight. 
"If  my  stiff-necked  brother  does  not  now 
give  in,  misfortune  stands  at  his  door ;  such 
is  ever  the  result  of  all  half  measures.  An 
important  state  prisoner  should  be  either 
timely  buried,  or  else  let  loose.  Was  not 
that  your  opinion  also.  Sir  Drost  ?  " 

"  It  is  often  the  wisest  policy,**  answered 
Brunck6.  "  The  dead  cannot  tell  tales ; 
and  the  generous,  once  restored  to  free- 
dom, wiU  not.** 

"  You  know  the  individual  I  allude  to," 
continued  the  prince ;  "  he  will  now 
either  be  let  loose,  and  become  perhaps 
more  dangerous  than  ever,  or  the  storm 
will  burst  which  he  hath  conjured  over  us 
hither  from  Rome.  He  was  as  good  as 
buried  —  that  was  my  doing,  but  I  got 
sorry  thanks  for  it.  Out  of  mistimed 
compassion  he  was  *  brought  up  once  more 
from  the  grave ;  —  to  spare  a  sick  priest, 
they  had  the  folly  to  let  loose  the  bishop's 
understrapper,  so  that  he  was  able  to  flee. 
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and  stir  up  heaTcn  and  earth  to  work  our 
ruin.  I  then  counselled  a  timely  reconci- 
liation ;  but  when  sternness  should  have 
been  used  they  were  weak  and  mild,  and 
when  reconciliation  became  the  wisest  po- 
licy they  were  stem  and  pertinacious.  My 
counsel  was  never  heeded  ;  hate  and  dis- 
favour were  my  thanks.  The  people  will 
now  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  perhaps 
your  young  king  also,  provided  be  will  be 
guided  by  his  wisest  counsellor." 

"  Very  possibly,  noble  prince  1 "  answered 
Brunck^,  with  a  crafty  smile ;  '^  but  as  yet 
I  see  not  the  danger,  and  even  were  I  so 
fortunate  as  to  perceive  it,  and  to  under- 
stand you,  so  long  as  Thorkild  Knudson 
18  at  the  head  of  state  affiiirs,  and  in  such 
high  honour  and  favour''  —  he  paused,  and 
shrugged  his  shouldei*s. 

"  He  rises  but  to  fall,"  continued  the 
prince,  "  should  he  even  win  ray  brother's 
favour  also.  By  his  friendship  with  your 
dangerous  dukes,  and  the  high  alliance 
livhich  is  spoken  of,  he  is  sealing  his  own 
doom." 
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"  That  is  very  possible,  your  highness,** 
answered  Bruncke,  with  a  malicious  smile  ; 
<<  his  vaunted  wisdom  is  not  infallible ; 
with  time  cometh  experience.  Were  but 
your  royal  brother  only  not  so  ardent  a 
lover,  and  our  fair  princess  somewhat  less 
devoted  to  him" — 

'*  Childish  fancies  I ''  interrupted  the 
prince.  **  State  policy  alone,  not  childish 
folly,  should  counsel  here.  Your  young 
king  hastes  not  so  with  his  marriage, 
and  therein  he  acts  wisely.  Between  our- 
selves, Brunck6,"  —  here  he  whispered  con- 
fidentially, while  he  nearly  drew  bridle,  — 
**  my  sister  Merete  is  little  suited  to  your 
king,  but  his  soft-hearted  sister  is  still  less 
so  to  my  brother.  This  double  alliance 
will  be  ruinous  for  both  kingdoms.  You 
may  easily  come  to  share  our  unhappy 
position  with  regard  to  the  papal  see; 
and  if  enmity  breaks  out  betwixt  your 
king  and  his  ambitious  brother,  there  is  no 
doubt  against  whom  Princess  Ingeborg,  as 
queen,  will  arm  Denmark  and  my  ena- 
moured   brother.     That    she    holds    the 
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haughty  warlike  duke,  Eric,  far  dearer  than 
his  crowned  brother,  you  know  yourself 
much  better  than  I/' 

"  Truly,  I  cannot  but  admire  your 
highness's  policy,"  replied  Brunck^,  in  a 
fawning  tone,  while  bis  wily  glance  seemed 
to  penetrate  the  prince's  most  secret 
thoughts.  <'  You  are  as  wise  as  generous ; 
prizing  Denmark  and  Sweden's  happiness 
higher  than  your  own  sister's  and  brother's 
domestic  felicity !  Here  I  recognise  the 
lofty,  princely  spirit,  which  soars  above  the 
petty  interests  of  private  life.  But,  to 
speak  truly,  I  see  not  bow  this  double  alli- 
ance can  be  prevented  or  broken  off,  with- 
out a  breach  of  peace,  while  your  royal 
brother  sways  here,  and  follows  nought  but 
his  own  inclinations." 

"  We  must  have  time,  Brunck6,"  whis- 
pered the  prince ;  **  the  guest  we  bring 
him  to-night  will  soon  change  the  aspect 
of  aflairs  in  Denmark.  I  shudder  myself 
to  think  of  what  may  happen,  but  things 
cannot  remain  as  they  are;  your  young 
king  will  always  need  a  wise  counsellor. 
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who  can  rule  people  and  kingdom  in  his 
name.  For  this  of&ce  no  one  is  so  fit  as 
yourself.  Set  your  head  to  work,  sage 
Brunck6  ;  if  it  should  be  endangered,  you 
may  count  on  me." 

"  Let  us  reserve  these  matters  for  your 
private  chamber,  noble  prince,"  whis- 
pered Brunck6,  looking  cautiously  around. 
**  Woods  have  ears,  and  plains  have  eyes, 
they  say.  It  were,  perhaps,  good  policy 
that  I  should  henceforth  be  apparently 
somewhat  out  of  favour  with  your  high- 


ness." 


^*  Right,  Brunck6 ;  contradict  me  to- 
morrow  at  table,  in  the  king's  hearing,  and 
I  will  reply  in  a  manner  which  you  must 
only  Jeign  to  take  amiss." 

**  Every  ungracious  word  spoken  to  me 
by  your  highness  in  public,  I  shall  take  to 
be  a  proof  of  your  secret  favour.  All  that 
I  can  promise  you,"  he  added  in  a  whisper, 
raising  his  hand  so  as  to  screen  his  face  on 
the  other  side,  ^*  is  the  delay  of  both  mar. 
riages  as  long  as  possible  ;  as  to  what  con- 
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cerns  me  personally,  I  depend  upon  your 
princely  word." 

''  I  give  you  my  hand  upon  it,  sage 
Bruuck^,"  answered  the  prince,  extending 
to  him  bis  hand.  <*  Now  let  us  be  off;  the 
cardinal  hath  reached  the  lake  already/' 

They  spurred  their  horses,  and  over- 
took the  rest  of  their  party  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  where  a  floating  bridge  had  been 
contrived  for  the  convenience  of  this  un- 
usual throng  of  passengers.  While  they 
halted  here.  Sir  Pall6  returned  at  full  gal- 
lop, and  told  the  prince,  almost  panting 
for  breath,  that  he  had  been  murderously 
attacked  by  Drost  Aag6  and  both  his 
huntsmen  at  once. 

'<  Indeed,  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered 
the  prince,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  **  Tlie 
Drost  shall  dearly  rue  such  unchivalrous 
conduct.  You  can  of  course  swear  to 
what  you  say,  Pall6I  else  no  one  will 
credit  it." 

"  Swear  to  it  1 "  repeated  Palle,  with 
glowing  cheeks,  and  endeavouring  to  hide 
his  confusion ;  "  those  who  will  not  believe 
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me,  by  my  troth  may  let  it  alone;  un- 
godly oaths  I  have  forsworn." 

"  Then  the  devil  take  your  chatter,** 
muttered  the  prince,  in  displeasure,  and 
turned  from  him. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

On  his  return  to  Sjoborg  Castle,  King  Eric 

had  shut  himself  up  in  his  private  chamber, 

enCTOssed  in  serious  reflections  on  the  im- 

minent  peril  he  had  just  escaped ;  it  seemed 

to  him  as  if  St.  Cecilia's  eve  was  destined 

to  bring  with  it  misfortune  and  danger  to 

him  and  to  his  race.     This  was  the  second 

time    he    had   encountered   traitors    and 

robbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sjoborg. 

The  conviction,  however,  that  he  possessed 

the  love  and  devotion  of  his  subjects,  soon 

dissipated  the  young  king's  gloomy  mood. 

He  had  summoned  the  Swedish  Marsk, 

Thoikild  Knudson,  to  a  private  audience, 

and  now  conversed  calmly  and  frankly  with 

this  noble  knight  on  the  happy  alliance 

between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  at 

the  present  time  was  the  chief  subject  of 
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the  king's  thoughts,  and  in  which  his  heart 
so  ardently  shared. 

Thorkild  Knudson  was  a  handsome  man, 
of  a  thoughtful  and  dignified  aspect,  rather 
more  than  forty  years  of  age;    his   dark 
hair  seemed  to  have  grown  untimely  grey. 
His    powerful    influence    as    regent    had 
gained  him  a  high  reputation,  as  well  in 
his  own  country  as  in  foreign  courts.    An 
honest  aspiration  after  power  and  rank  was 
manifest  in  his  fiery  glance,  and  the  noble 
commanding  expression  of  his  countenance 
bespoke  a  dauntless  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and  a  species  of  proud  contempt 
for  all  the  petty  arts  by  which  less  highly 
gifted  statesmen  often  seek  to  supply  the 
want  of  sound  political  wisdom.     As  he  sat 
opposite  the  young  king,  attired  in  his  blue 
knight's  dress,  with  the  large  chain  of  the 
order  around  his  neck,  and  conversed  with 
him,  with  freedom  and  sympathy,  he  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  fatherly  friend  or 
relative  of  King  Eric,  had  he  not,  by  strict 
observance  of  the  respect  due  to  Eric's 
exalted   station,   but  without  a  tinge   of 
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flattery,  known  how  to  receive  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  royalty  with  an 
appearance  of  homage  which  detracted  not 
from  his  own  dignity  as  the  ambassador  of 
a  foreign  monarch. 

Although  Thorkild  Knudson,  as  Swedish 
regent^  was  authorized  on  the  part  of  King 
Birger  and  the  state  council  to  accede  to 
the  king's  desire  of  having  the  celebration 
of  his  marriage  fixed  for  the  ensuing  spring, 
yet  it  was  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
pope's  dispensation  should  be  obtained  be- 
fore  that  time.  But  because  of  the  vehe- 
mence  with  which  the  king  always  rejected 
the  idea  of  every  obstacle,  Thorkild  Knud- 
8091  had  hitherto  propounded  this  condition 
in  as  mild  terms  as  possible.  He  now 
touched  upon  it  again,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  case  of  the  captive 
archbishop  to  Eric's  remembrance. 

The  colour  mounted  to  the  young  king's 
cheek ;  he  became  suddenly  silent,  and  a 
secret  struggle  seemed  passing  within  his 
breast.     He  looked  around  him  once  or 
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twice,  as  if  he  missed  some  one ;  at  last, 
however,  his  eye  rested  with  evident  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction  on  Thorkild's  intelli- 
gent and  noble  countenance.  '<  I  esteem 
my  future  brother-in-law  fortunate/'  he 
said,  **  in  possessing  a  man  like  you  for  his 
friend  and  counsellor.  You  are  now  to 
him  what  my  aged  counsellor  Jon  and  my 
well-beloved  Drost  Hessel  have  been  to  roe 
from  my  childhood  upwards.  The  mis- 
understanding with  the  papal  court  has 
long  deprived  me  of  my  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced counsellors.  My  faithful  Drost 
Aage  is  not  older  and  more  experienced 
than  myself.  I  feel  confidence  in  you^  Sir 
Thorkiid.  Were  I  your  liege  and  sovereign, 
what  would  you  counsel  me  in  this  weighty 
matter  ?  '* 

*'  To  see  the  prisoner,  and  hear  his  de- 
fence —  dupassionately^  noble  King  Eric,'' 
answered  the  Swedish  statesman.  <'  As 
far  as  I  know,  he  hath  not  only  d4me  wrong, 
but  suffered  wrong ;  for  a  long  and  severe 
imprisonment  is  a  suffering  and  punishment, 
which  can  only  be  called  just,  when  it  is 
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inflicted  according  to  a  lawfully  pronounced 
sentence/' 

''  Was  it  then  unjust  in  me  to  imprison 
a  state  criminal,  who  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  my  father  —  an  accursed 
regicide  ?**  said  Eric,  with  vehemence,  and 
rising  from  his  seat.  <*  Should  I  have 
given  him  time  to  escape,  or  stir  up  the 
people  against  me,  because  he  was  not  con- 
demned by  the  pope  and  the  bishops? 
Can  I  acknowledge  ecclesiastical  law  when 
it  would  acquit  a  rebel  and  regicide  ? '' 

«  It  was  perhaps  necessary  for  your 
grace  to  hinder  his  flight  and  treasonable 
designs,''  answered  Thorkild  Knudson,  who 
had  risen  from  his  seat  at  the  same  time 
with  the  king,  **  were  it  not  possible  pre- 
viously  to  obtain  papal  authority  for  the 
step ;  but,  by  your  grace's  leave,  as  your 
counsellor,  1  would  have  freely  and  openly 
pronounced  all  unnecessary  severity  to  be 
as  dangerous  as  unjust." 

<<  With  my  knowledge  he  hath  suffered 
no  injustice,"  answered  the  king.  <<  The 
manner  of  his  seizure  I  highly  disapproved ; 
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and  I  have  declared  what  took  place  then 
in  my  minority  to  have  been  contrary  to 
my  wish.  My  brave  Drost  Torstenson  I 
have  dismissed.  In  him  I  have  lost  a  faith- 
ful, but  too  zealous  and  rash  a  friend.  My 
own  brother  I  severely  reprimanded.  For 
the  sake  of  a  state  criminali  I  have  ex- 
posed myself  to  unpleasant  differences  in 
my  own  family,  which  wound  me  deeply, 
and  may  perhaps  prove  dangerous  to  state 
and  kingdom.  What  more  can  reasonably 
be  asked  of  me  ?  ** 

"  Noble  sovereign,*'  resumed  Thorkild 
Knudson,  with  earnestness  ;  **  you  vouch- 
safe to  show  me  a  confidence  which  I  highly 
prize.  At  the  present  moment  I  am, 
thanks  to  the  Lord,  able  to  reciprocate  it 
with  honest  frankness.  I  trust  a  double 
relationship  will  unite  you,  and  my  liege 
and  sovereign  in  a  lasting  union  ;  but  I 
will  not  abuse  your  confidence.  1  would 
not  have  your  grace  confide  aught  to  me 
which  you  might  regret  I  should  know, 
if  at  any  time,  which  God  forbid  I  my 
fidelity  to  my  king  and  my  native  land 
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should  compel  me  to  seem  your  and  Den- 
mark^s  foe.  Even  in  such  a  position  I 
would  esteem  and  admire  your  noble  spirit, 
and  I  know  you  would  not  misjudge  me/' 

"  No,  Sir  Thorkild,"  answered  the  king, 
extending  to  him  his  hand  ;  **  even  were 
you  forced  to-morrow,  as  a  loyal  Swedish 
statesman,  to  become  my  adversary,  I  should 
not  misjudge  your  heart  and  chivalrous 
spirit.  I  value  your  esteem  —  answer  me 
freely  I  think  ye  I  have  acted  unjustly  in 
this  matter  ?  " 

**  Well  then.  King  Eric,"  said  Thorkild, 
*'  allow  my  answer  to  be  a  question  to 
which  you  can  best  reply  yourself.  Had 
counsellor  Jon,  and  Drost  Hessel  been 
with  you  at  this  time,  think  you,  you  would 
have  so  long  delayed  the  advances  towards 
a  reconcilia{ion,  which  I  cannot  but  con- 
jecture was  the  main  object  of  your  pro- 
longed sojourn  here  ?  *' 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  but  for  the  captive 
criminal,  to  take  the  first  step  towards  re- 
conciliation,'' answered  the  king  ;  "  but  I 
am  now  weary  myself  of  this  procrastina- 
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tion.  Here  lies  a  proposal  for  a  recon- 
ciliation which  I  have  caused  the  Drost  to 
draw  up.  I  will  see  the  prisoner  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Why  not  this  very  evening,  noble 
sovereign  ?"  said  Thorkild.  **  If  you  in- 
cline to  reconciliation,  it  was  perhaps  in  a 
fortunate  moment  you  permitted  me  to  be- 
come your  counsellor.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  your  own  heartfelt  desire  is  proba- 
bly more  closely  connected  with  this  n^o- 
ciation  than  you  imagine/' 

•*  Well,  I  will  see  him  this  evening  — 
this  very  hour,"  said  the  king,  pulling  the 
bell  string.  An  attendant  entered.  '*  Tell 
the  steward,  the  captive  archbishop  is  to  be 
brought  hither."  The  attendant  bowed, 
and  departed.  The  king  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  fell  into  a  reverie.  Thor- 
kild Knudson  seemed  preparing  to  take  his 
leave. 

"  No,  stay,  I  entreat  you,"  said  the 
king,  and  then  paused  for  a  few  moments. 
*<  On  this  night  was  my  father  murdered," 
he  resumed  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  **  the 
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man  who  is  about  to  appear  before  me  was 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  murderers.    You 
shall  be  present,  and  see  that  I  am  neither 
revengeful  nor  unjust ;  but  you  shall  also 
see,  that  even  to  promote  my  highest  hap- 
piness I  am  incapable  of  forgetting  for  a 
moment,  that  which  I  owe  to  the  crown  I 
wear.     Read  I     Only  on  these  conditions 
will  he  be  released.''    So  saying,  he  reached 
Thorkild  a  written  sheet  of  parchment 
which  lay  on  the  table.    Thorkild  perused 
It  slowly,  and  the  king  watched  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  read.    <<  Well,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 
said  Eric  eagerly.     <<  I  demand  only  what 
is  just  and  reasonable  —  safety  for  crown 
and  country  —  peace  with  the  church  — 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  so  long 
as  he  is  my  subject.    I  will  not  pass  sen- 
tence in  my  own  cause — as  a  traitor  to  the 
crown,   he  must  be  condemned  by  the 
pope.*' 

"  I  must  own  your  grace's  demands 
are  more  moderate  than  I  should  have  sup- 
posed. If  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  the 
charge  you  prefer  against  him,  I  should 
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Still  call  these  terms  generous ;  and  yet 
I  doubt  whether  he  will  accept  them.  The 
parting  with  Hammerhuus  .  ■     ** 

"  He  shall  give  up  that  castle,"  inter- 
rupted the  king ;  <*  a  rebel  and  traitor 
shall  own  no  fortress  in  my  kingdom. 
Were  he  even  seated  in  St.  Peter's  chair, 
here  he  is  my  subject,*' 

<<  Undoubtedly ;  and  he  may  perhaps 
make  that  sacrifice  for  his  freedom ;  but 
the  seventh  clause  —  pardon  me,  your 
grace,  for  saying  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  opposition  to  his  duty  to  the  church  and 
to  the  Holy  Father.  Until  he  is  deposed 
by  a  papal  bull,  no  one  can  hinder  him  from 
using  the  church's  power  against  whom- 
soever  he  will,  without  asking  leave  of  the 
king  or  of  any  temporal  authority." 

<*  He  shall  be  forced  to  do  so!"  ex- 
claimed Eric,  with  vehemence.  "  While  I 
am  king,  no  miscreant  shall  persecute  me  or 
my  subjects  with  unjust  excommunication 
and  all  the  plagues  of  hell.  I  am  placed 
here  by  the  Lord  Almighty  to  protect  my 
people  and  their  liberties,  and  not  all  the 
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bishops  in  the  world  shall  rob  me  of  this 
right.  I  will  answer  for  what  I  do  before 
the  Lord  above  as  well  as  before  my  sub- 
jects, and  before  every  true  and  loyal 
knight  I ''  So  saying,  the  king  again  pulled 
the  bell  with  vehemence.  Another  at- 
tendant entered. 

"  Light  all  the  tapers  in  the  knights' 
hall  I"  commanded  the  king.  "Bid  the 
master  of  the  household  call  together  the 
whole  court  and  every  knight  here  in  the 
castle.  Place  my  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  I ''  The  attendant  departed  in 
haste  on  a  signal  from  the  king. 

**  Your  grace  is  too  precipitate/'  said 
Thorkild  ;  "  give  not  a  publicity  to  your 
interview  with  this  dangerous  prelate  which 
he  may  abuse  to  your  hurt  and  prejudice.'' 

**  My  cause  shuns  not  the  light,"  an- 
swered the  king.  "  I  use  not  to  speak  or 
treat  with  my  bitterest  and  deadliest  foe 
otherwise  than  I  dare  make  known  to  my 
loyal  subjects  and  the  whole  body  of  Danish 
chivalry.     A  traitor's  oath  demands  wit- 
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*'  But  caution  and  —  I  trust  your  grace 
will  pardon  my  boldness — state  policy  de« 
mand  there  should  be  as  few  witnesses  pre- 
sent as  possible,"  objected  Thorkild  Knud- 
son,  with  anxious  sympathy.  He  would 
have  said  more,  but  at  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  he  was  silenced  by  the  entrance 
of  the  tall  Archbishi^  Grand  in  chains. 

Led  by  the  steward  and  the  three  turn- 
keys,  besides  two  men-at-arms,  the  haughty 
prelate  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  the 
king's  private  chamber,  with  a  stare  of  wild 
defiance,  without  fixing  his  eye  on  any  ob- 
ject.  He  was  attired  in  a  white  Cistercian 
mantle,  without  any  of  the  insignia  of  a 
bishop ;  his  proud  countenance  was  pale 
and  emaciated ;  his  beard  was  shorn,  his 
head  was  bare,  and  around  his  tonsure 
curled  a  ring  of  tangled  grey  hair.  He 
moved  slowly,  and  every  step  seemed  at- 
tended with  pain ;  but  it  appeared  as  i^ 
with  a  contempt  of  all  bodily  suffering,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
his  outward  appearance  from  becoming  an 
object  of  commiseration. 
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When  the  king  beheld  him  he  involun- 
tarily stqiped*  back,  and  a  feeling  of  sor- 
rovrful  sympathy  for  fallen  greatness  was 
manifest  in  his  look,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  remembrance  of  his  father's  murder, 
and  this  man's  share  in  the  misfortunes  of 
state  and  kingdom,  overspread  his  noble 
countenance  with  the  crimson  of  indig- 
nation. 

^^  You  may  go,''  said  Eric  to  the  guard. 
They  obeyed,  and  through  the  open  door 
of  the  knights'  hall,  which  was  instantly 
shut  again,  the  king  beheld  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  knights  and  courtiers,  look- 
ing with  anxious  suspense  and  curiosity 
towards  the  entrance  to  the  private  cham- 
ber, through  which  they  had  seen  the  cap- 
tive  archbishop  conducted. 

The  haughty  captive  continued  standing 
about  two  paces  from  the  door,  and  had 
not  as  yet  vouchsafed  a  look  or  salutation 
to  the  king.  He  stood  immoveable  as  a 
marble  statue,  and  his  cold  uncertain  gaze, 
now  first  wanned  into  life,  as  it  suddenly 
fixed  with  frightful  earnestness  on  a  silver 
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crucifix,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
king's  shield,  on  a  shelf  above  a  prie-dieu. 

"  You  stand  in  the  presence  of  your 
liege  sovereign,  Archbishop  Grand,**  began 
King  Eric ;  but  he  paused  again  to  restrain 
his  anger  at  the  captive's  look  of  rude 
defiance. 

"  Yes,  truly,  I  stand  in  the  presence  of- 
my  heavenly  Ruler  and  King,"  answered 
Archbishop  Grand,  folding  his  fettered 
hands,  without  withdrawing  his  gaze  from 
the  crucifix.  **  He  shall  judge  between 
me  and  the  tyrants  of  this  world." 

*<  You  stand  also  before  your  temporal 
ruler  and  king,"  continued  Eric — "before 
your  lawful  superior  in  this  country  and 
kingdom.  For  what  ye  have  sinned  against 
me  and  Denmark's  crown  you  will  have  to 
answer  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  but 
first  here  ;  as  certainly  as  there  is  justice 
upon  earth,  first  here.  I  have  sent  in  my 
accusation  of  your  crimes  to  the  tribunal 
of  St.  Peter ;  the  Holy  Father  hath  re- 
quired  me  to  liberate  you  that  he  may  hear 
your  defence,  or  your  confession." 
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*«  Why  then  have  ye  not  obeyed,  King 
Eric  ?**  interrupted  the  captive,  for  the  first 
time  turning  his  proud  glance  upon  the 
king.  **  Will  ye  delay  until  the  holy 
lightnings  melt  the  crown  from  off  your 
brow?" 

"  How  long  I  shall  wear  the  crown,  the 
righteous  God  alone  can  determine,"  an- 
swered the  king.  "  Without  His  Almighty 
permission  no  power  on  earth  can  injure 
a  hair  of  my  head."  He  paused  for  a 
moment.  <*  When  we  liberate  a  danger- 
ous offender,'*  he  continued,  with  more 
calmness,  **  he  must  give  us  security 
for  his  release.  The  guiltiest  criminal 
shall  have  the  right  of  defending  himself, 
but  not  of  committing  fresh  crimes  on  his 
way  to  his  tribunal.  If  he  hath  any  re- 
mains of  conscience  and  honour,  and  if  we 
are  to  trust  him,  he  must  take  the  oath  we 
require.  If  he  will  not  —  be  it  so !  he  may 
be  tried  in  his  dungeon,  and  defend  himself 
in  his  chains." 

**  And  what  security  doth  King  Eric 
demand  for  the  release  of  the  captive,  whom 
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he,  without  lawful  sentence,  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God  and  the  church,  caused 
to  be  imprisoned  and  Ynaltreated?**  asked 
the  archbishop,  with  bitterness. 

**  For  the  justice  of  your  imprisonment 
I  will  answer  to  the  Great  Judge  above," 
answered  the  king,  raising  his  hand ;  *^  but 
the  point  in  question  is  only  whether  you 
may  justly  and  reasonably  be  released ;  to 
decide  this  I  have  summoned  you  hither. 
Know  then.  Archbishop  Grand  I  although 
you  were  undoubtedly  an  accomplice  in  my 
father's  murder  —  although  I  abhor  you  as 
my  bitterest  and  deadliest  foe,  and  as  the 
greatest  traitor  in  Denmark,  I  fear  not, 
nevertheless,  to  loose  your  guilty  hands 
when  justice  demands  it ;  but  here  ye  shall 
neither  raise  hand  nor  voice  against  crowns 
and  sovereigns;  ere  ye  leave  these  walls 
ye  shall  swear  by  your  salvation,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  the  chivalry  of  Denmark, 
to  promise  that  which  I  here,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  crown  and  people,  have  re* 
quired  and  demanded.     When   you  have 
read  the  conditions  of  your  release,  and 
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■ 

are  willing  to  take  the  oath  before  my 
throne^  in  the  hearing  of  all  my  knights, 
your  imprisonment  may  end  this  very 
hour/* 

At  a  signal  from  the  king  Thorkild 
Knudson  reached  the  sheet  of  parchment 
to  the  archbishop,  and  placed  one  of  the 
tapers  closer  to  him.  The  hand  of  the 
proud  captive  trembled  as  he  took  the 
parchment,  and  it  cost  him  evident  effort 
to  read  it ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  his  strength 
and  spirit  increased  as  he  proceeded ;  and 
when  he  had  perused  it  to  the  end  he 
laughed  scornfully,  and  crumpled  the  parch- 
ment in  his  hand.  — "  Shall  I  leave  my 
degradation  unavenged  ?  "  he  cried — "  Shall 
I  fetter  my  tongue  myself  that  it  may  not 
announce  to  you  eternal  death  and  dam« 
nation  ?  —  Shall  I  part  with  my  last  earthly 
defence  ?— Shall  I  subject  the  holy  church's 
ri^t  to  the  arbitration  of  a  tyrant  ?  No, 
King  Eric  Ericson  I  as  yet  I  am  an 
anointed  and  consecrated  archbishop,  with 
power  to  bless  or  curse  the  crown  thou 
wearest.     Even  in  these  chains  I  have  the 
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power  to  push  the  crown  from  off  thy 
head  with  a  single  word.  Over  my  body, 
tyrant  1  thou  may'st  have  power,  but,  by 
the  Lord  above,  not  over  my  free  immortal 
spirit  I  Ere  I  will  consent  to  one  of  these 
conditions  thou  and  thy  executioners  may 
sever  every  limb  from  my  body,-  as  I  now 
rend  asunder,  with  this  hellish  compact,  all 
bond  and  tie  between  me  and  the  despots 
of  this  world.*'  So  saying,  he  rent  the 
parchment  before  the  king's  eyes,  threw 
the  fragments  on  the  floor,  and  stamped 
upon  them  until  his  chains  rattled. 

"  Madman  I"  cried  the  king,  in  great 
anger,  **  stay  then  in  thy  prison^  and  defy 
me  there,  until  thy  dying  day  1  I  release 
thee  not  until  thou  hast  put  thy  seal  to 
every  word  thou  hast  here  trampled  under 
foot,  should  I  be  a  hundred  times  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  in  consequence." 
Eric  hastily  pulled  the  bell-string.  The 
door  of  the  knights'  hall  opened,  and  the 
master  of  the  household  appeared.  ^*  The 
guard,"  commanded  the  king — ^^"the  cap- 
tive is  to  return  to  prison." 
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The  loud  talking  in  the  king's  private 
chamber  had  excited  apprehensions  among 
the  king's  knights  and  courtiers,  who 
knew  he  was  next  to  being  alone  with  the 
dreaded  prisoner.  As  the  chamber  door 
opened,  all  thronged  towards  it,  as  if  fear- 
ing some  misfortune. 

*'  Back!''  said  the  king,  and  he  was 
obeyed ;  but  the  door  to  the  knights'  hall 
remained  half  open,  and  ere  the  guard  ar- 
rived  to  fetch  the  prisoner.  Archbishop 
Grand  had  taken  a  bold  resolve.  He 
hastily  seized  the  crucifix,  upon  which  he 
had  gazed  so  long,  and  with  this  holy 
symbol  in  his  hand,  before  which  all  were 
forced  to  bow,  he  advanced  with  long 
powerful  strides  into  the  middle  of  the 
knights'  hall ;  here  he  halted,  and  turned 
suddenly  towards  the  king,  who  stood  on 
the  threshold,  amazed  at  this  sight,  and 
seemed  about  to  issue  orders  for  the  seizure 
of  the  prisoner. 

**  Anathema  I"  shouted  the  archbishop, 
in  a  terrific  voice,  and  raising  the  chained 
hand   which  bore  the    crucifix.     **  King 
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Eric  Ericson  of  Denmark  I  I  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
thy  head.  I  announce  to  thee,  and  every 
Christian  here  present,  that  thou  art  fallen 
under  the  church's  awful  ban  —  *' 

**  What  ?  audacious  villain  I  seize — gag 
hm  I  '*  exclaimed  the  king,  stepping  over 
the  threshold. 

<*  Anathema  I  "  shouted  the  archbishop 
still  louder.  — *<  He  who  lays  hands  on  me 
is  accursed.  —  Thou  art  cast  out  of  the 
community  of  believers  and  of  saints* — 
Thou  hast  no  longer  any  power  over  Chris- 
tians, King  Eric  I  In  virtue  of  my  holy 
office,  and  the  apostolical  authority  of  St. 
Paul,  I  give  thee  over,  as  the  enemy  of 
God  and  the  church,  to  Satan,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh.''  So  saying,  he 
described  the  stroke  of  forked  lightning 
in  the  air  with  the  crucifix,  and  looked 
around  him  with  flashing  eyes. 

All  stood  as  if  petrified  by  terror  and 
amazement.  The  king  appeared  once 
more  about  to  speak ;  but  he  had  grown 
deadly  pale,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  voice 
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was  choked  by  anger.     Ere  he  was  able 
to  speak,  the  archbishop  again  burst  forth 
with  a  deafening  voice,  while  he  turned  to 
the  knights  and  courtiers :  '*  Fly,  Chris, 
tians  I  leave  the  pestilent  one !  pollute  not 
your  souls  by  intercourse  with  the  excom- 
municated  one  I  accursed  is  now  the  hand 
which  brings  him  food,  accursed  the  ser- 
vant who  serves  him  with  fire  or  water, 
accursed  the  tongue  which  comforts  him 
with  a  single  word,  so  long  as  his  soul  is 
given  over  to  the  Evil  One.     He  who  ten 
days  hence  still  serves  and  obeys  this  foe 
of  the  church   I   give  over  with  him  to 
Satan  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  soul  may  be  saved  at  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  I  Amen  I " 

On  finishing  this  speech  he  made  a  genu- 
flexion, kissed  the  crucifix,  and  handed  it  to 
the  chaphun  of  the  castle,  who  stood  trem- 
bling  nearest  him  among  the  king's  suite, 
and  bent  his  knee,  while  he  pressed  this  so 
fearfully  abused  symbol  of  blessing  with  a 
look  of  sorrow  to  his  heart.  *<  And  now, 
excommunicated  king ! "    added  the  arch- 
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bishop,  with  a  triumphant  countenance, 
and  with  the  mien  of  an  exulting  martyr, 
tearing  the  mantle  from  his  emaciated 
breast,  "  now  may*st  thou,  if  thou  darest, 
order  to  be  torn  asunder  the  church's 
anointed,  who  announced  to  thee  the  sen- 
tence  of  the  Lord.  My  body  is,  per- 
haps, in  thy  power,  but  the  spirit  is 
God's,  and  his  is  the  power  throughout 
all  eternity/* 

A  death-like  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  hall,  the  greatest  terror  was  depicted  in 
the  faces  of  the  knights,  while  their  eyes 
turned  with  soiTowing  sympathy  towards 
their  excommunicated  sovereign.  It  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  the  lightnings  of  excom- 
munication had  struck  the  young  king 
with  the  power  of  real  lightning,  and 
smitten  him  with  lameness.  He  had  stag- 
gered back  so  dizzy  that  he  was  forced  to 
support  himself  by  the  door-post ;  but  he 
now  summoned  up  all  his  strength,  and 
stepped  forward  with  quick  and  passionate 
strides  among  his  knights  and  courtiers. 

^*  A  regicide  stands  in  the  midst  of  us, 
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and  would  give  us  over  to  the  Devil,  to 
whom  he  himself  belongs,  **  he  burst  forth, 
in   a    tone   of  the   highest   exasperation ; 
**  he  who  is  himself  accursed  presumes  to 
pronounce   the    Lord's    judgment    upon 
men.      On  this  unfortunate  St.  Cecilia's 
eve    my  father's  blood  cried  aloud  from 
the  earth,  and  accused  this  criminal  be- 
fore the  Lord's  tribunal.    His  head  should 
long  since   have  fallen  under  the  axe  of 
the  executioner,  and  now  he  would  judge 
and  excommunicate  us ;  he  would  destroy 
my  immortal  soul,  had  he  the  power ;  but 
no  I  each  word  he  hath  spoken  is  lifeless 
and  powerless  —  his  curses  fall  back  on  his 
own  guilty  head.     The  Holy  Father  shall 
judge  between  us  I     The  King  of  Den- 
mark recognizes   no    sentence    as  lawful 
which    is   not    confirmed   by  the   Father 
of  Christendom.      Away   with   the   mis- 
creantl" 

The  knights  and  courtiers  appeared  able 
to  breathe  freely  again,  on  hearing  these 
words  from  the  king.  They  looked  on 
him  with  confidence   and   devotion,    yet 
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Still  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  no  one  pre- 
pared to  seize  the  dreaded  prisoner,  who 
stood  erect  and  haughty  among  them»  and 
seemed  to  triumph  in  the  spiritual  power 
he  had  exercised  even  in  chains. 

**  Hence  with  the  criminal  I  *'  repeated 
the  king ;  **  until  he  recalls  the  ungodly 
ban  he  sees  not  the  light  of  day.  Guards  I 
halberdiers  I  why  tarry  ye  ?  hath  this  mis- 
creant's words  struck  you  deaf  and  lame  ? 
Fear  ye  to  obey  your  liege  sovereign  ?" 

The  guards  and  halberdiers  now  sur- 
rounded the  archbishop,  but  with  manifest 
trepidation.  The  terrific  prisoner  stood 
immoveable,  with  his  eyes  turned  upwards, 
towards  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  no  one  as 
yet  dared  to  lay  hands  on  him.  But  the 
king  again  broke  silence.  <'  I  still  bear 
crown  and  sceptre,"  he  exclaimed ;  *^  I  shall 
know  how  to  defend  myself  and  my  loyal 
subjects  against  this  monster  I  I  swore  by 
my  father's  bloody  head  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  crown  and  the  insulted  dignity  of 
majesty  against  every  power  on  earth, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  and  by  all 
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the  holy  men  I*  I  will  keep  that  vow.  Will 
not  the  loyal  Danish  nation,  will  not  Den- 
mark's chivalry  stand  by  me  undismayed  in 
my  fight  for  truth  and  justice  ?  Then,  in- 
deed, will  Danish  loyalty  be  a  theme  for 
mockery,  and  Danish  courage  for  scorn. 
Are  ye  true  and  valiant  Danish  men,  and 
do  ye  let  yourselves  be  scared  by  a  mad 
traitor  into  betraying  your  liege  sove- 
reign?*' 

All  doubt  and  apprehension  seemed  now 
to  have  disappeared  among  Eric's  knights 
and  courtiers.  The  hall  resounded  with 
shouts  and  loyal  acclamations.  The  arch- 
bishop  vainly  strove  to  speak  again.  The 
indignation  against  him  was  general,  and 
without  hesitation  the  guards  laid  hands 
on  him  to  lead  him  back  to  prison.  But 
ere  they  reached  the  door  it  opened,  and 
Prince  Christopher,  accompanied  by  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenborg,  entered  with 

*  A  characteristic  exclamation  of  King  Eric, 
who,  according  to  Holberg,  scrupled  making  use  of 
a  stronger  expression,  even  in  confirmation  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements.  —  IVanslatar*s  Note, 
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the  papal  legate  between  them,  followed 
by  their  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen. 
All  started  at  the  sight  of  the  tall  foreign 
prelate  with  his  cardinal's  hat  and 
withered  visage.  He  stepped  with  an  au- 
thoritative air  before  the  prince  and  the 
margrave,  and  bowed  to  the  king,  and 
towards  all  sides  of  the  hall,  in  silence,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  superior,  as  if  appropriatii^ 
to  himself  the  loud  acclamations  which  were 
heard  on  his  entrance,  but  which  were  now 
suddenly  hushed.  He  seemed  startled  on 
perceiving  the  chained  prisoner  in  the  Cis- 
tercian  mantle.  He  nodcled,  and  the  guard 
stepped  aside.  The  captive  archbishop  felt 
himself  suddenly  freed  from  the  sturdy  grasp 
of  the  men-at-arms.  **  Gloria  in  excelsis  I " 
shouted  Grand,  as  he  raised  his  fettered 
hands,  and  kneeled  at  the  cardinal's  feet. 
**  Blessed  be  thou,  thou  messenger  of  the 
Lordl'*  he  continued  in  Latin.  **  See 
here,  how  an  archbishop  in  Denmark  is 
treated  1  See,  and  judge,  in  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther's name,  Othou,  his  high  ambassador! 
I  have,  in  virtue  of  my  holy  office,  pub- 
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Uskhed  the    church's  ban  upon  this  pre- 
sumptuous king,  because  of  his  defiance 
to  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  the  church  I 
Confirm  it  in  the  Holy  Father's  name^ 
Lord  Cardinal -*>  or  see  Archbishop  Grand 
expire  of  wrath  and  ignominy  at  your  feet  I " 
"  Arise,  my  venerable  brother,  and  be 
comforted,"    answered    Isamus,    also    in 
J^atin.   *^  I  bring  with  me  authority  from 
his  Holiness  to  enforce  the  constitution  — 
<  Cum  Ecclesia  Dacianas.'    Read  this  docu- 
ment aloud  to  the  king  and  the  court,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  worthy  Abbot 
Magnus."    As  he  said  this  he  reached  a 
large  parchment  letter,  with  the  papal  seal, 
to   the  aged  Abbot  of  Esrom,  who  had 
accompanied    him.       The   abbot  opened 
it  with  a  trembling  hand,  but  as  he  glanced 
over  it  a  flood  of  tears  rolled  down    his 
furrowed  cheeks. 

"  /  cannot"  stammered  the  old  man ; 
«*  he  is  my  liege  and  sovereign  I  I  conjure 
you,  my  lord,  by  the  all-merciful  Creator  I 
use  not  the  power  here  given  you  to  our 
king's    and     our    country's     destruction. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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This  is  a  matter  which  demands  the  highest 
consideration.  This  authority  is  not  un- 
conditional, either/'  These  last  words  were 
spoken  in  Latin,  and  appeared  to  startle 
the  cardinal. 

The  unexpected  entrance  of  the  papal 
legate  at  this  critical  moment,  his  singular 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  mysteriousness 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  speaking  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  had  once  more  inspired  the 
bystanders  with  a  feeling  of  consternation 
which  deprived  them  of  the  power  of 
speech.  Even  the  king  appeared  for  some 
moments  to  have  lost  his  self-possession 
and  the  consciousness  of  royal  authority, 
while  the  attention  of  all  present  was 
rivetted  upon  the  terrific  stranger.  Eric 
now  stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  and 
seemed  about  to  assert  his  authority  by  a 
commanding  address ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  the  fettered  archbishop  snatched 
the  document  from  the  abbot's  trembling 
hands.  '<  Here  is  papal  authority  for  ban 
and  interdict,''  he  cried,  <<  praised  be  the 
Lord  I  his  judgments  are  righteous.     En- 
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force  your  authority,  most  reverend  sir! 
Anathema  and  the  church's  ban  upon  the 
king,  and  those  his  accomplices  in  guilt  I '' 
So  saying,  he  raised  his  fettered  hands  both 
towards  the  king  and  Prince  Christopher, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  great  consternation 
at  this  sudden  and  unlooked-for  blow. 

"  Not  a  word  more  here,  on  pain  of  in- 
stant death,  impudent  miscreant  I  **  ex- 
claimed the  king,  in  a  loud  tone,  and  in  the 
highest  exasperation.  "Take  that  mad 
criminal  to  prison,  halberdiers  I  Let  every 
one  leave  this  place  I  We  will  inquire  in 
our  council  with  what  authority  this  stran- 
ger is  empowered  to  treat  with  the  king  of 
Denmark.  When  he  proposes  it,  and  it 
suits  our  convenience,  we  will  talk  with 
Um  in  our  private  chamber."  So  saying, 
the  king  returned  to  his  own  apartment. 
Not  another  word  was  heard  in  the  knights' 
hall ;  even  the  archbishop  found  it  expedient 
to  be  passive  as  the  two  halberdiers  and 
the  guard  approached  to  lead  him  out  of 
the  hall.  All  the  knights  and  courtiers,  as 
well  as  Prince  Christopher  and  his  train, 
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departed  in  silence.  The  halberdiers  who 
were  on  guard,  alone  remained  behind. 
They  snatched  up  their  halberds,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  their  customary  order  with- 
out the  king's  apartments.  Abbot  Magnus 
had  also  left  the  hall,  and  Cardinal  Isamus 
stood  almost  alone  in  the  middle-  of  the 
floor  between  his  amanuensis  and  inter- 
preter. He  looked  with  surprise  around 
the  suddenly  deserted  hall. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  announced  him- 
self through  his  interpreter  in  suitable  form 
to  the  captain  of  halberdiers,  and  requested 
an  audience  with  the  king,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  demonstrations  of  respect 
due  to  a  papal  ambassador.  His  arrival 
was  formally  announced,  and  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  admitted  to  a  private  interview 
with  Eric. 

What  had  passed  had  thrown  every  one 
into  the  greatest  suspense  and  uneasiness, 
and  an  anxious  stillness  reigned  in  the 
castle.  The  foreign  prelate  quitted  not  the 
king's  private  chamber  until  the  night  was 
far  advanced.     The  king  did  not  make  his 
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appearance,  but,  according  to  his  orders, 
the  strictest  court  etiquette  was  to  be  ob- 
served. Arrangements  were  made  in  the 
castle  for  the  protracted  sojourn  of  the  car- 
dinal and  his  train.  He  was  to  be  honoured 
as  a  princely  guest.  The  return  of  the 
Swe^^  ambassadors  was  postponed.  The 
following  day  another  long  and  private 
conversation  took  phice  between  the  king 
and  the  papal  legate.  The  presence  of 
this  dignitary,  and  his  over-awing  authority, 
banished  all  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  from 
the  castle. 
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CHAP.  VIL  • 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Drort 
Aage  had  not  as  yet  returned  from  his  ex- 
pedition, as  the  protector  of  Marsk  Stig's 
captive  daughters.  He  had  conducted 
them  without  impediment  to  the  king^s 
castle  at  Vordingborg ;  but  as  he  was  about 
to  ride  into  the  arched  gateway  he  was 
attacked  from  behind,  and  dangerously 
wounded,  by  an  unknown  hand.  Aage  was 
carried,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  into  the 
castle,  while  his  huntsmen  vainly  pursued 
his  stealthy  foe,  in  whom  they  thought 
they  recognised  the  same  tall  horseman  in 
peasant  attire,  and  mounted  upon  the  little 
Zealand  horse  without  a  saddle,  whom  they 
had  several  times  seen  on  the  road,  but 
who  always  vanished  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
appeared,  and  who  they  conjectured  must 
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have  followed  their  track  by  secret  paths 
from  Esrom. 

The  commandant  at  Vordingboi^  had 
received  the  wounded  knight,  with  great 
alarm  ;  he  instantly  recognised  in  him  the 
young  Drost,  and  the  favourite  of  the  king. 
As  soon  as  Drost  Aage  had  recovered  his 
consciousness,  he  informed  the  commandant 
of  the  rank  and  position  of  the  two  ladies, 
and  also  that  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  state  prisoners,  for  whose  security  he 
vvould  be  responsible,  although  their  stay 
bere  was  to  be  rendered  as  agreeable  as 
under  such  circumstances  it  was  possible  to 
make  it.  The  commandant  instantly  or- 
dered the  gates  to  be  barred,  and  sentinels 
to  be  stationed  ;  but  he  threw  open  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle  without  reserve  to  his 
guests,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
inform  the  king  of  what  had  happened. 

Meanwhile  the  assembled  party  at  Sjo- 
boi^  were  in  some  degree  tranquillised, 
when  on  the  noon  of  the  third  day  the 
king  again  made  his  appearance  at  table, 
where  he  sat,  with  a  calm  and  almost  cheer. 
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ful  countenance,  between  his  brother  Chris- 
topher and  the  papal-  legate.  Their  secret 
negociation  seemed  to  have  taken  a  friendly 
turn,  and  great  reliance  was  placed  in  King 
Eric's  manly  sense  and  political  wisdom. 
Report  said  that  the  Italian  prelate  seemed 
to  bear  our  northern  climate  tecellently 
well,  and  perhaps  might  not  be  disinclined 
to  take  up  his  abode  here,  if  the  king 
should  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
papal  see,  and  the  archbishoprick  of  Lund 
became  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Grand. 
It  was  conjectured  that  the  formal  annul- 
ment  of  the  archbishop's  authority,  and  of 
his  own  self-empowered  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, had  been  the  subject  of  the 
king's  conferences  with  the  unfathomable 
Isamus,  and  it  was  reasonably  hoped  that 
the  cardinal  would  grant  this  important 
condition  of  the  archbishop's  release,  ere 
the  king  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  pope. 
But  some  days  elapsed  without  any  appa^ 
rent  decision  being  taken.  Meanwhile,  no 
change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
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captiye  archbishop,  who  remained  in  close 
confinement. 

Although  neither  the  king  nor  his  loyal 
and  devoted  subjects  recognised  the  validity 
of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced on  them  Jby  the  archbishop,  so 
long  as  it  was  not  formally  ratified  by  a 
papal  decree,  this  awful  procedure  had 
nevertheless  taken  place,  and  with  such 
publicity  that  it  could  not  but  be  gene- 
rally known.  The  rumour  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  land,  and  terrified  the  peo- 
ple. The  threats  against  those  who  should 
not  within  ten  days  withdraw  all  help  and 
companionship  from  the  king  had  struck 
terror  into  many,  and  several  of  the  do- 
mestics, and  of  the  guard  of  halberdiers  ab- 
sconded  from  Sjoborg.  The  tales  recounted 
of  the  ecclesiastical  captive's  skill  in  the 
Black  Art  now  contributed  still  more  to 
alarm  his  guard.  At  every  unusual  sound 
from  the  dungeon  in  the  night  the  turn- 
keys stole  from  their  posts,  and  the  bravest 
men-at-arms  dared  scarcely  remain  without 
the   prison    door,   where  with    trembling 
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voices  they  often  sang  valiant  battle  songs 
to  keep  up  their  courage.  The  prisoner 
was  guarded  with  still  increasing  anxiety. 
A  very  suspicious  rumour  rendered  watch- 
fulness still  more  necessary.  Some  fisher- 
men from  Gilleleie,  who  supplied  the  castle 
with  fish,  had  related  in  the  kitchen  that  a 
foreign  bark  was  constantly  sailing  to  and 
from  the  coast.  The  persons  on  board 
appeared  to  be  fishermen,  and  were  busied 
during  the  day  with  nets  and  fishing-tackle, 
but  during  the  night  they  landed,  and  a 
tall  knight  in  disguise,  accompanied  by 
some  seamen  of  suspicious  appearance,  were 
seen  to  lurk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
castle.  This  report  had  not  indeed  reached 
the  ears  either  of  the  king  or  the  Marsk, 
but  orders  were  issued  that  the  guard  should 
be  doubled  in  the  captive's  tower,  and  that 
the  steward  should  answer  with  his  life  for 
the  archbishop's  security.  The  lower  classes 
now  believed  that  the  king  would  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  him,  and  command 
him  to  be  executed. 

With  the  expression  of  fear  and  anger 
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ill  bis  countenance,  as  well  as  of  fatigue 
from  a  night's  watch,  the  steward  one 
morning  descended  the  stairs  of  the  tower 
prison  with  the  keys  in  his  hand.  **  All 
folk  seem  possessed  here/'  he  muttered. 
*^  I  shall  now  hare  to  watch  myself  to  death 
over  that  confounded  Satan." 

**  Did  I  not  always  say  so,  master  ?  He 
will  drive  us  all  crazed  at  last,''  sounded  a 
merry  well-known  voice  in  his  ear,  and 
Mortal  the  cook  stood  before  him  in  the 
twilight  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  stairs. 

**  Morten !  thou  crack-brained  vaga- 
bond! is  it  thou?"  called  the  steward; 
*'  where  in  all  the  world  hast  thou  been  ? 
Folk  said  thou  wert  surely  bewitched,  and 
gone  to  the  devil,  and  I  began  almost  to 
think  so  myself.  The  whole  pack  of  them 
here  are  losing  their  wits,  and  one  after 
another  runs  off  from  me.  Speak,  man  ! 
where  the  devil  hast  thou  been  ? " 

**  Ah  I  dear  master,"  sighed  Morten. 
**  Thank  St.  Hubert  that  you  are  so  pious 
and  virtuous,  and  condemn  not  a  weak 
worldly-minded  fellow  who  hath  been  forced 

I  6 
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to  do  hard  penance  for  his  sins'  sake.  Ye 
have  doubtless  observed  how  I  delight  in 
dancing  and  singing.  In  former  days  I  was 
not  afraid  of  a  little  drink,  either ;  but  on 
St.  Vitus's  day  it  behoves  us  to  be  cautious. 
As  a  punishment  for  my  ungodliness  in  a 
drunken  bout,  I  was  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  danced 
for  a  whole  year,  as  hath  chanced  to  many 
a  poor  sinner  before.  Perhaps  you  or  other 
virtuous  folk  have  prayed  for  me,  for  I  got 
off  for  a  few  weeks'  sickness ;  but  in  all  that 
time  I  was  not  able  to  give  any  account  of 
myself,  and  I  have  so  danced  the  country 
round  that  I  can  hardly  hang  together." 

**  Indeed  I  **  answered  the  jailor,  looking 
at  him  suspiciously ;  **  hast  thou  had  that 
sickness?  It  is  a  rare  one,  though,  and 
many  will  have  it  that  it  is  nought  but 
an  idle  superstition/' 

<*  Dear  master  I  remember  ye  not  then 
how  it  seized  Claus  Spillemans  last  year  ? 
He  ceased  not  dancing  till  he  dropped 
dead  in  Sjoborg  streets." 

<<  Well,  that  is  true  enough ;  he  went 
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mad,  no  doubt,  on  St.  Vitus's  day ;  but  it 

was  not  upon  that  day  thou  did'st  kick  up 

such  a  riot,  and  did'st  run  off  from  the 

turnkeys.     Be  honest,  Morten  I  hast  thou 

not  suffered  thyself  to  be  seduced  by  the 

bishop  to  run  errands  for  him  ?    Thou  hast 

tramped  the  country  sturdily  round,  that  I 

see  right  well,  and  if  thou  now  hast  a  fancy 

to  be  hanged  for  thy  zeal  in  the  service, 

thou  comest  in  the  very  nick  of  time ;  both 

the  king  and  the  Marsk  are  here,  and  when 

the  one  passes  a  sentence,  the  other  is  at 

hand  to  execute  it/' 

'*  Dear  pious  master  I  what  do  you  take 
me  for  ?''  answered  Morten,  putting  on  a 
look  of  astonishment.  "  Had  I  run  errands 
for  such  a  traitor  I  must  have  been  stark 
mad  indeed  to  come  back  again  now,  and 
let  myself  be  hung  for  it.  No,  trust  me, 
master,  I  am  not  so  brutishly  stupid.  To 
tell  you  the  whole  clean  out,  I  was  drunk 
beyond  all  bounds  that  evening  ;  whether 
it  was  St.  Vitus's  day  or  not  I  do  not  quite 
exactly  remember,  but  I  have  had  neither 
sense  nor  recollection  since.     I  must  have 
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doubtless  scoured  the  country  round  like  a 
madman.  I  have  now  come  to  my  senses 
for  the  first  time,  and  found  the  way  to 
Sjoborg  again.  Here's  been  fine  excom- 
municating work  between  the  bishop  and 
the  king.  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
say  the  word!  I  could  break  the  arch* 
bishop's  neck  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
life  if  I  could  thereby  save  king  and  coun- 
try. If  you  have  any  doubt  of  my  honesty* 
I  will  only  just  fetch  my  traps,  and  take 
myself  oflF  with  all  reverence.** 

"  No,  stay ;  I  will  believe  thee,  because 
of  thy  honest  face,  Morten,"  said  the 
steward,  hastily,  and  casting  a  sharp  look 
at  him,  while  a  new  and  daring  thought 
seemed  to  flash  across  his  hangman's  soul 
**  I  have  never  needed  thee  more  than  at 
this  very  time.  My  new  cook  hath  also 
run  off.  I  have  only  one  turnkey  left. 
I  must  myself  be  every  thing  and  every 
where." 

**  That  is  more  than  can  be  required  of 
any  Christian  soul,  master.  The  Devil 
himself  can  hardly  take  that  upon  him." 
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*'  Drunk  and  mad  thou  must  surely  have 
been,''  muttered  the  keeper,  still  looking 
narrowly  at  him.  **  Hum  I  so  long  a 
drunken  JSt,  though,  have  I  never  heard  the 
like  of.  St.  Vitus's  dance  ?  Truly  that  is 
an  ailment  akin  to  madness ;  no  man  can 
answer  for  what  he  does  in  that  state. 
Hum  I  since  thou  art  come  to  thy  senses 
again,  Morten,  I  will  even  take  thee  again 
into  service.  In  the  day  thou  may'st  be 
needed  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  night  — 
well,  we  can  talk  of  that  afterwards.  Old 
Mads  the  turnkey  is  good  for  nothing ;  he 
hath  now  got  his  nephews  to  help  him,  and 
I  count  not  on  them  either;  and  those 
foolish  men-at-arms  are  afraid  of  being  ex- 
communicated or  bewitched.'' 

**  If  I  can  help  you  with  the  night  watch 
that  shan't  stand  in  tmf  way,"  said  Morten ; 
*^  whatsoever  I  ctfi  do  to  plague  and  anger 
the  bishop  I  do  with  hearty  good  will. 
I  would  only  counsel  you  not  to  set*  me  to 
watch  in  his  chamber,  for  if  St.  Vitus's 
dance  come  over  me  I  were  in  a  case  to 
dance  to  the  devil  with  him.     It  is  a  kind 
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of  cramp,  you  must  know,  and  I  might 
easily  squeeze  the  life  out  of  whomsoever 
I  get  hold  of." 

<<  Well,  well,  Morten ;  there  is  no  need 
for  that.    Thou  art  now  perfectly  well  and 
reasonable/'  muttered  the  keeper,  with  a 
grisly  smile.     **  I  must  have  some  one  to 
help  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  myself.     One 
misfortune  follows  another.     The  king  is 
a  violent  man,  and  the  junker  has  no  great 
weight  with  him.     It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
get  into  trouble  when  one  has  a  devil  to 
watch,  and  stem  masters  to  account  to. 
Now  comes  that  confounded  report  of  the 
vessel  at  Gilleleie,  which  plys  to  and  fro  to 
help  the  bishop  to  flight." 

Morten  turned  quite  pale.  **  Our  Lady 
preserve  us ! — say  they  so  ?''  he  exclaimed, 
hastily ;  **  then,  by  my  troth,  master,  there 
is  need  of  watchfulness ;  yet  it  is  just  as 
dangerous  to  loose  as  to  tie  a  mad  dog.'' 

*<  It  will  cost  me  my  life  if  he  escapes, 
Morten.  I .  have  the  king's  own  most 
gracious  word  for  it.  I  never  let  the 
prison  keys  out  of  my  hand.     The  king's 
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people  are  on  guard,  but  I  dare  not  trust 
them.  I  carry  my  life  in  my  hands.  I 
will  now  depend  upon  thee.  Come  I  '*  So 
saying,  the  agitated  steward  took  Morten 
by  the  arm,  and  led  him  across  the  yard 
towards  the  kitchen.  It  was  a  fine  cleyr 
winter's  morning.  It  had  frozen  so  hard 
during  the  last  few  nights  that  a  part  of 
Sjoboig  lake  was  covered  with  tolerably 
hard  ice.  As  the  steward  and  the  cook 
crossed  the  castle  yard  they  saw  all  the 
king's  huntsmen,  with  horses  and  hunting 
equipments,  waiting  before  the  castle  stairs, 
and  the  royal  car  drove  up.  <<  What  is 
agog  now  ?"  asked  the  steward. 

*'  We  are  ofiP  with  the  king  to  the  chase 
at  Tikjob,"  answered  one  of  the  hunters. 
**  The  great  lord  from  Italy  wants  to  go 
to  Esrom.  He  will  surely  either  ride,  or 
be  borne  on  our  shoulders." 

"When  come  ye. back?''  asked  the 
steward. 

<<  Faith,  I  know  not,"  answered  the 
huntsman.  "  To-morrow  we  shall  have 
to  go  with  the  king  to  Esrom.    There  is 
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a  great  council  to   be  held  there,   they 
say/' 

**  Then  it  surely  concerns  the  life  or 
death  of  him  yonder/'  muttered  the  stew- 
ard, pointing  to  the  prison  tower.  Morten 
t^e  cook  became  attentive,  and  stopped ; 
but  he  soon  hasted  towards  the  kitchen 
door,  where  he  stood,  half  concealed,  as  the 
door  of  the  castle  stairs  opened,  and  the 
king  and  Prince  Christopher  came  forth, 
and  mounted  their  horses,  together  with 
the  Marsk,  the  two  Swedish  lords,  and  a 
numerous  company  of  knights.  The  king 
and  his  train  halted,  and  when  Cardinal 
Isamus,  with  his  famulus  and  his  clerical 
train,  also  descended  the  stairs,  the  hunts- 
men and  attendants  bowed  low  whilst  they 
took  their  seats  in  the  royal  car.  The  train, 
headed  by  the  king  and  Count  Henrik, 
then  issued  forth  out  of  the  castle  gate, 
amid  the  joyous  sound  of  the  hunting 
horns.  Morten  continued  standing  by  the 
kitchen  door.  He  had  gazed  on  the  young 
chivalrous  monarch  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  fear  and  admiring  interest,  and  a  secret 
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stru^le  seemed  passing  in  his  mind,  as  his 
glance  turned  from  the  noble  and  kingly 
form  which  had  just  passed  him,  to  the 
gloomy  prison  window  from  whence  he 
thought  he  heard  a  distant  and  smothered 
sigh.  The  steward  had  already  twice  called 
to  him  without  his  hearing ;  he  now  called 
again,  with  a  round  oath.  The  cook  hastily 
passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  struck 
up,  in  a  shrill  voice,  one  of  his  merriest 
ballads,  as,  with  jest  and  laughter,  he 
joined  the  domestics  in  the  kitchen.  Dur-. 
ing  the  rest  of  the  day  a  monastic  stillness 
reigned  in  Sjoborg  castle.  When  the  even- 
ing closed  in  the  steward  appeared  un- 
usually friendly  and  confidential,  and  treated 
his  cook  to  a  dagon  of  good  wine  from  the 
king's  travelling  store.  Before  he  sat  down 
at  the  drinking  table  he  had  convinced 
himself  with  his  own  eyes  that  his  danger- 
ous state  prisoner  was  under  close  keeping, 
md  that  the  old  turnkey  and  his  comrade, 
as  well  as  the  guard  without  the  prison- 
door,  were  at  their  posts.  When  he  had 
fortified  himself  with  some  cups  of  wine, 
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he  began  to  unburden  his  heart  to  the  cook. 
<<  I  am  an  unfortunate  man/'  he  sighed 
forth.  **  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  to 
sleep  these  three  nights.  Each  time  I 
shut  an  eye  it  seems  to  me  the  bishop  hath 
fled,  and  I  am  dangling  from  the  gallows. 
It  hath  not  fared  much  better  with  the 
king  himself/'  he  continued ;  *<  if  he  now 
condemns  him  to  death,  despite  pope  and 
clergy,  he  and  the  whole  kingdom  fiEill  into 
trouble.  If  he  lets  him  slip  hence  alive, 
matters  are  just  as  bad.  I  once  dreamed 
the  bishop  had  hung  himself  in  his  chains. 
Oh  I  would  it  had  pleased  the  Lord  it  had 
been  so  indeed  I " 

"  A  pious  wish,"  answered  Morten.  "  I 
would  willingly  lend  a  helping  hand  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  that  dream ;  of  course, 
master,  I  mean  in  all  pious  secrecy;  and 
I  blame  you  not  for  this.  In  your  case  it 
would  be  almost  a  necessary  act  of  self- 
defence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
deed  for  king  and  country.    Is  it  not  so  ? '' 

**  Art  thou  mad,  Morten  I  it  might 
cost  me  my  neck,''  muttered  the  steward ; 
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<<  for  ought  I  care  he  may  hang  himself, 
in  the  Lord's  name,  whenever  he  pleases, 
if  I  only  know  nothing  of  it.  If  any  good 
friend  would  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  it 
might  indeed,  as  thou  say'st,  save  king  and 
country,  and  deserve  a  rich  and  royal  re- 
compence ;  but  I  may  thank  my  Lord  and 
Maker  if  I  can  save  my  own  life.  Had  I 
but  a  Aithfiil  fellow  who  durst  watch  in  the 
chamber  with  him  to-night  I  should  sleep 
in  quiet.  Hast  thou  not  courage  enough 
for  that,  Morten  ?'* 

**  Oh  yes ;  why  should  I  not,  if  I  get 
well  paid  for  it?  If  he  gives  me  any 
trouble,  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  make 
away  with  him,  without  any  one  seeing  or 
knowing  aught  about  it.'' 

"  Art  thou  serious,  Morten  ?  Hast 
thou  really  courage  to " 

'*To  make  an  end  of  him,  master?" 

**  Hush  I  No  ;  I  say  not  that.  St.  Ger- 
trude preserve  me  from  tempting  any  one 
to-  do  that  deed,  even  though  it  might  be 
a  benefit  to  state  and  country,  and  might 
make  a  poor  fellow  happy  for  life.     No } 
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that  was  not  my  meaning.  Darest  thou  let 
me  shut  thee  up  with  him  to-night  ? 

<'  Yes,  on  one  condition,  master. 

"What  is  it?*' 

"  That  you  will  not  be  wroth  and  com- 
plain of  me  if  perchance  you  were  not  to 
find  us  to-morrow  morning  in  the  same 
trim  as  to-night." 

"  Pshaw,  Morten ;  it  matters  not  to  me 
in  what  trim  I  find  you.  I  will  pay  ten 
silver  pieces  for  every  night  you  watch 
beside  him,  and  a  hundred  for  the  last." 

•*  But  even  were  that  pious  lord,  through 
his  witchcraft,  to  get  loose  after  a  fashion, 
I  should  surely  get  the  blame  of  .having  let 

him  slip." 

"  Ha,  ha  1  thou  art  a  merry  wag,  -Mor- 
ten," muttered  the  steward,  with  a  horrible 
laugh.  "  The  liberty  tliou  canst  give  him, 
when  I  have  locked  the  door  after  thee, 
shall  not  disturb  my  night's  rest.  Of 
course,"  he  continued,  with  an  uneasy  and 
inquiring  look,  "thou  must  first  let  me 
search  thy  garments,  to  see  that  thou  hast 
not  a  file  or  any  other  tool  with  thee ;  that 
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is  a  precaution  I  have  ever  used  when  I  let 
any  one  watch  with  him  in  the  chamber." 
**  That  is  but  reasonable.  You  are  a 
conscientious  man/'  So  saying,  Morten 
pulled  off  his  jerkin,  and  turned  his  pockets 
inside  out.  **  But  now  I  think  of  it,  mas* 
ter,  it  won't  do  after  all.  If  St.  Vitus's 
dance  should  come  over  me." 

'*  Pshaw!  thou  art  quite  well  and  hearty/' 
"  But  I  am  too  hot-headed,  master ;  and 
the  bishop  is  wrath  with  me  from  former 
tinoes.  I  have  now  and  then  plagued  him 
a  little,  as  you  know,  and  should  he  take 
it  into  his  head  to  insult  me,  or  get  hold  of 
me,  and  I  were  forced  to  defend  myself,  it 
might  cause  a  little  stir,  and  set  the  guard 
and  the  whole  castle  agog." 

*^  That  needs  not  be.  Thou  art  a  bold 
fellow,  Morten.  Come  I  The  guard  shall 
not  stand  too  near  the  door,  and  disturb 
thine  and  the  bishop's  rest,  and  shouldst 
thou  get  into  a  dispute  with  him  about 
the  state  of  souls  after  death,  or  such  like 
learned  matters,  lay  folks  shall  not  be  the 
wiser  for  that.     Drink  a  cup  of  wine  to  a 
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good  night,  and  then  let's  away.  I  want 
rest,  and  so  doth  the  bishop.  It  is  late." 
Morten  nodded,  and  drank. 

With  a  horrible  smile  on  his  coarse  hy- 
pocritical countenance,  Jesper  Mogensen 
snatched  up  a  lantern,  and  descended  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  prison  door,  ac- 
companied by  the  cook.  He  paused  once 
or  twice  with  uneasiness  and  suspicion,  and 
held  up  the  light  towards  Morten,  who 
followed  him  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 

**  Thou  look'st  as  well  pleased  as  if  I 
were  leading  thee  to  a  jolly  night  revel," 
he  muttered  ;  ^*  go  on  before.  I  cannot 
endure  that  rustling  behind  me." 

Morten  obeyed,  and  assumed  a  thought- 
ful look. 

**  Let  not  the  guard  smell  a  rat, "  be 
whispered,  and  pointed  to  a  cord  which 
was  twisted  round  his  waist.  The  keeper 
nodded,  and  seemed  re«assured.  He  or- 
dered the  guard  to  move  further  from  the 
door,  which  he  then  half  opened,  and 
peeped  in,  holding  the  lantern  before  him. 
As  soon  as  he  had  seen  the  captive  lying 
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quietly  with  his  hands  fettered,  he  pushed 
M<^en  into  the  chamber. 

*'  A  good  and  quiet  night,  '*  he  said,  with 
a  grim  smile,  clapping  to  and  locking  the 
door  behind  him  ;  he  also  carefully  barred 
it  without,  and  then  descended  the  stairs. 
The  nearest  sentinel  observed  that  he 
often  looked  timorously  behind  him,  as  if 
his  own  footsteps  sounded  suspiciously  in 
bis  ear.  *<  The  stupid  devil  I''  he  mnt^ 
tered.  <*  What  he  doth  he  shall  himself 
answer  for  ;  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.'' 

When  Morten  entered  the  murky 
prison,  he  stood  in  silence,  until  the  sound 
of  the  locking  and  bolting  of  the  door  had 
ceased,  and  until  the  hollow  tread  of  the 
steward's  iron-shod  boots  died  away  on  the 
stairs;  he  then  approached  the  captive's 
couch,  and  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  now 
heard  singing  and  loud  voices  in  the  upper 
chamber.  It  was  old  Mads  the  turnkey  mak« 
ing  merry  with  his  nephews  and  the  young 
fellows  from  the  village  who  were  to  keep 
^*ttch  with  him.  Morten  listened  in  silence. 
He  perceived  from  their  inarticulate  voices 
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and  drowsy  songs,  that  the  mead  and  Saxon 
ale  he  had  secretly  brought  them  had  been 
greatly  to  their  taste.  Through  a  little  hole 
in  the  ceiling  above  there  fell  a  ray  of  light 
from  their  lamp  upon  the  archbishop's  couch, 
and  lit  up  his  long  pale  visage.  He  lay  with 
closed  eyes  without  stirring,  apparently  in  a 
sound  sleep.  Morten  seated  himself  upon 
the  damp  stone  floor,  and  interrupted  not 
his  repose  until  the  noise  of  the  carouse  had 
entirely  ceased,  and  he  heard  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  how  they  were  snoring  over- 
head. "  Sleep  you,  venerable  sir  ?*'  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  rose  up  from  the  floor. 

<'  No,  thou  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  r' 
answered  the  archbishop,  in  a  weak  voice, 
and  raised  his  head.  *'  I  and  the  Lord's 
vengeance  do  but  seem  to  sleep,  until  it  is 
time  to  wake  and  act.'' 

*<  Now  is  the  time  to  show  clean  heels," 
continued  Morten.    "  Is  all  ready  here?" 

^'  Long  since.  Thou  hast  tarried  long; 
yet  even  that  was  an  ordering  of  the  Lord. 
I  was  destined  even  in  my  chains  to  be- 
come a  chastising  rod  in  the  Lord's  hand ; 
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but  1  was  well  nigh  believing  thou  had'st 
failed  me,  or  wert  betrayed/' 

<*  You  thought,  then,  I  was  either  a  fox 
or  a  sheep,  reverend  sir.  Have  you  the 
rope  ladder?*' 

'*  Here — but  be  cautious,  Morten.  Tie 
it  to  the  thickest  bar  in  the  grate  ;  that  is 
secure.  Take  the  othera  out;  they  are 
filed  through  —  but  make  no  noise  I  I  can 
rid  myself  of  the  fetters.  Thy  file  was  blunt, 
but  the  Lord  sharpened  it  in  my  hand. 
His  angel  hath  struck  mine  enemies  both 
deaf  and  blind.'* 

'<  But  now  comes  the  knotty  point,  pious 
sir,"  whispered  Morten,  as  he  lingered, 
with  an  ambiguous  smile.  ^*  Now  all  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  Lord's  angel  will 
help  you  still  fitrther.  Up  to  the  window 
he  hath  indeed  taught  you  to  creep, 
but  we  have  to  descend  thirty-six  feet 
from  thence  to  the  tower  wall,  and  then 
we  still  have  that  confounded  castle  wall 
besides.  Over  the  moat  and  lake  the  Lord 
hath  indeed  laid  a  bridge.  See  you  this 
cord  ?  Were  I  now  to  strangle  you  with  it 
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I  might  perhaps  make  my  fortune ;  but  I 
am  too  pious  a  fellow  for  that.  I  will  but 
fasten  it  to  the  slip  knot,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  draw  the  ladder  after  us.  I  will  go 
down  first  to  aid  you.  Look  now.  I  will 
answer  for  the  ladder,  if  you  can  but  keep 
your  hold,  till  I  can  reach  you  from  be- 
low.   But " 

"  With  the  Lord  Almighty's  help  "— 
whispered  Grand,  in  an  anxious  tone,  and 
looking  at  the  jolly  cook,  with  a  half  sus- 
picious  glance  —  '*  assist  me  first  up  to  the 
window,  I  am  weary  and  weak.  Now,  what 
art  thou  thinking  of,  Morten  ?  Haste,  or 
we  are  betrayed.** 

*^A  little  scruple  has  just  entered  my  head, 
venerable  sir,**  whispered  Morten.  <*  I  am 
a  good  Christian,  and  I  know  well  enough 
both  you  and  the  pope  have  my  soul  and  the 
souls  of  all  Christians  in  your  pockets.  You 
have  saved  my  life,  do  you  see,  and  there- 
fore have  I  promised  to  free  you,  whatever 
it  may  cost ;  but  1  am  also  a  Danish  man, 
and  you  cannot  ask  that,  for  your  sake, 
I  should  betray  state   and  kingdom,  or 
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plunge  our  young  brave  king  into  misfor- 
tune.   Had  I  seen  him  sooner,  and  known 
be  was  so  noble  a  lord,  I  might  perhaps 
have  thought  better  on  what  I  promised 
y(nA.     I  know  you  have  excommunicated 
him,  and  given  him  over  to  the  Devil,  but 
by  my  soul  he  is  too  good  for  that,  and  if 
I  am  now  to  set  you  free  you  must  promise 
me,  by  our  Lady  and  St.  Martin,  that  you 
will  recal  the  ban,  and  do  no  harm  to  him 
or  any  other  man  in  the  country." 

"  Dost  thou  rave,  Morten  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  archbishop,  greatly  surprised  and  en- 
raged ;  *<  would'st  thou  ape  the  tyrant,  and 
prescribe  conditions  to  m^  ?  If  thou  doest 
not  that  thou  promised  me,  I  will  excom- 
mwucate  thee  also,  and  thou  shalt  be  eter- 
nally damned." 

"In  that  case,  reverend  sir,**  whispered 
Morten,  hastily  creeping  out  of  the  window 
to  the  rope  ladder,  with  the  loose  end  of  the 
cord  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  could  slip 
the  looped  knot  that  fastened  the  ladder,  — 
''  In  that  case  I  will  bid  you  good  night, 
and  take  the  ladder  with  me  to  hell.*' 
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"  Morten  I  good  Morten  I  betray  me 
not/'  whispered  the  archbishop,  in  a  be- 
seeching tone,  climbing  with  haste  up  to 
the  window.  <*  I  will  not  deal  harder  by 
the  king  or  any  one  here  than  I  am  com- 
pelled for  the  Lord's  and  the  church's 
and  my  conscience  sake." 

<<  Then  will  you  loose  him  from  the  ban 
as  soon  as  you  are  free  and  in  safety  your- 
self?" asked  Morten,  still  keeping  his 
stand  on  the  ladder. 

"  Yes,  surely;  yes,  surely;  only  be  silent, 
and  help  me." 

.  "  Then  I  will  believe  you  for  the  pre- 
sent," whispered  Morten,  and  crept  down 
the  ladder.  Its  last  step  was  still  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  but  the  dexterous  cook 
clung  fast  to  it  with  his  hands,  and  jumped 
down  without  any  great  difficulty.  The 
archbishop  had  now  also  got  out  of  the 
window,  and  with  much  effort  held  fast  by 
one  step,  while  he  groped  with  his  foot  for 
the  other.  But  on  lifting  his  foot  from 
the  last  step,  to  his  great  dismay  he  dis- 
covered that  the  ladder  was  much  too  short, 
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and  that  in  all  probability  his  life  would  be 
endangered  should  be  come  to  the  ground 
without  assistance. 

"  Help  me,  help  me,  Morten  I  **  he  en- 
treated  in  a  low  tone.  **  In  tbe  name  of 
the  all-raereiful  Creator,  help  me  I** 

"  Yes,  if  you  swear  to  keep  your  word, 
on  pain  of  excommunicating  yourself  to 
burning  hel],  venerable  sir,''  answered 
Morten,  extending  his  arms  to  catch  him 
in  case  he  fell. 

**  Yes,  assuredly,  by  all  tbe  saints  and 
devils!''  stammered  tbe  alarmed  captive; 
*^  only  catch  me ;  I  must  let  go  my  hold  I " 
"  Let  go  then  I  in  the  Holy  Vila's 
name!"  whispered  Morten  ;  <'  if  you  are  a 
pious  man  of  your  word  you  shall  assuredly 
not  dash  your  foot  against  a  stone." 

The  archbishop  now  relinquished  his 
hold  of  the  last  step  of  the  ladder,,  and  let 
himself  drop,  but  though  instantly  caught 
in  the  cook's  powerful  arms,  he  was  unable 
to  repress  a  smothered  burst  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  as  his  swelled  feet  struck  hard 
against    the    stone   pavement,   and   when 
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Morten    withdrew    his    support,    he    fell 
speechless  and  breathless'  to  the  ground. 

"  You  have  surely  not  sworn  falsely  in 
your  heart,  venerable  sir/'  whispered 
Morten,  anxiously.  *<  This  is  no  time, 
either,  for  swooning.  If  we  delay  a  mo- 
ment longer  the  guard  may  come,  and  lead 
you  back  from'  whence  you  came.*'  As  he 
said  this,  he  drew  down  the  ladder,  and 
rolled  it  up  with  care.  The  archbishop  yet 
lay  as  if  lifeless  on  the  ground.  Without 
any  longer  demur,  Morten  put  both  arms 
round  his  waist,  and  carried  him  in  this 
manner  across  the  back  yard  of  the  prison 
to  the  high  castle  wall  which  encircled  the 
tower  and  was  surrounded  by  a  moat.  It 
was  possible  to  mount  the  inside  wall  in 
case  of  need,  and  by  dint  of  great  exertion 
Morten  carried  the  almost  senseless  prelate 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  There  he  se- 
cured the  rope  ladder,  while  the  bishop 
recovered  his  consciousness,  and  gained 
strength  to  pursue  his  flight.  Without 
delaying  and  alarming  the  fugitive  by  fur- 
ther stipulations,  he  assisted  him  to  descend 
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this  wall  also,  and  then  drew  the  ladder 
after  him.  They  passed  the  frozen  moat 
of  the  castle ;  but  that  part  of  the  lake 
which  they  had  to  cross  was  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  the  archbishop  often  fell  and 
bruised  himself.  With  Morten's  help  he 
at  last  got  over  the  ice,  but  now  threw 
himself  despairingly  on  the  ftx>zen  ground. 
<<  I  cannot  go  a  step  farther,"  he  exclaimed. 
<'  If  I  am  to  reach  the  shore  thou  must 
get  me  a  horse.'' 

**  Will  you  give  me  absolution  then, 
renerable  sir,  if  I  can  steal  you  a  horse 
out  of  the  stable  here  ?  " 

<Mt  is  a  holy  loan,  which  will  bring  thee 
a  blessing,"  replied  Grand. 

*<  Good  I  But  if  you  understand  aught 
of  the  Black  Art,  pious  sir,  forget  not 
your  Latin  now,  but  say  a  charm  over  the 
dogs,  so  that  they  bark  not,  and  over  the 
grooms  in  the  stable,  so  that  they  wake 

not.'' 

«*  I  will  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  be  with 
us.     Haste  thee  I " 

Morten  crept  towards  the  neighbouring 
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stable.     He  went  across  a  dunghill  to  the 
stable  door,  upon  which  a  large  cross  was 
marked  in  chalk  by  way  of  safeguard.    The 
usually  watchful  mastiffs  did  not  bark.     It 
seemed  to  Morten  as  if  the  cross  on  the 
stable  door  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  The 
door  of  the  groom's  chamber  he  had  to  pass 
stood  ajar.     He  peeped  in,  and  saw  three 
men  in  a  deep  sleep.     In  the  stalls  close 
by  stood  two  small  horses.  He  untied  their 
halters,  and  led  them  out.     The  stone  pave- 
ment of  the  stable  and  without  the  back 
door  was  covered  with  horse-litter,  and  he 
succeeded  in  leading  the  horses  out  without 
the  slightest  noise.     He  led  them  slowly 
towards  the  sea  shore,  and  often  looked 
behind  him,  but  no  one  pursued  —  no  dog 
barked,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  him  to  be 
almost  miraculous.     He  found  the  arch- 
bishop where  he  had  left  him,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer.    With  unwonted  solemnity, 
and  with  a  respect  which,  however,  seemed 
mingled  vnth  a  kind  of  dread,    Morten, 
without  saying  a  word,  assisted  the  prelate 
to  mount  one  of  the  horses ;  he  himself 
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vaulted  upon  the  other,  and  they  rode  in 
silence  at  a  rapid  trot  down  to  the  shore. 
There  a  tall  grave   knight  and  the  two 
LoIIand  deserters  awaited  them  with  a  boat 
which  they  had   stolen  from  the  fishing 
village.     The  knight   and  both  the  wild 
LoUanders  bent  the  knee  reverently  before 
the  archbishop  as  he  extended  his  fingers 
to  give  them  his  blessing.     With  Morten's 
aid  be  dismounted,  and  stepped  into  the 
boat.     Morten  turned  the  strange  horses 
loose,  and  seated  himself  on  a  rowing  bench. 
With  a  few  powerful  strokes  of  the  oar  they 
reached  a  vessel  with  a  black  flag  and  pen- 
nant, which  was  waiting  for  them  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.     They  entered  the 
ship,  and  let  the  boat  float  away.     The  day 
had  not  dawned  when  the  vessel  with  the 
black  flag  sailed  with  a  fair  breeze  through 
the  Sound,  bearing  off  without  impediment 
the  dangerous  man,  who,  even  in  his  chains, 
had  dared  to  excommunicate  Denmark's 
sovereign. 
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CHAR  vm. 

Sjoborg  castle,  which  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  year  1295  was  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  royalty,  and  had  been  the 
theatre  of  such  important  events,  stood  de- 
solate and  deserted  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  new  year.  The  gate  was  shut, 
and  the  floating  bridge  removed.  The 
sentinel  was  no  longer  on  guard  on  the 
battlement  over  the  gate ;  within,  no  sounds 
of  gaiety  and  occupancy  were  heard ;  with* 
out  the  southern  rampart  and  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  lake  which  insulated  the 
site  of  the  castle  stood  a  gallows,  at  the 
end  of  what  was  called  the  king's  garden, 
where  the  roads  met  from  Esrom  and  Gil- 
leleie.  On  the  gallows  hung  a  lifeless 
corpse  in  a  short  sheep- skin  coat,  and  with 
a  pair  of  shaggy  boots  on  the  legs.  A  pair 
of  ravens  flapped  their  wings  over  the  sin- 
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Tier's  head,  and  around  the  stiff  frozen  body 
fluttered  a  flock  of  screaming  crows. 

Xhe   aged  Jeppe,   the  fisherman  from 
Gillelei^,  who  on  fast  days  was  accustomed 
to  bring  fish  to  Esrom,  and  to  the  kitchen 
of  Sjoborg,  was  returning  at  day-break  from 
tbe  ferry,  opposite  the  closed  castle  gate, 
with  his  flat  fish  basket  at  his  back,  and 
stood  almost  under  the  gallows  ere  he  was 
aware  of  it.     His  servant,  a  young  fisher- 
man, followed  him  also  with  a  basket  at  his 
back. 

^<  It  was  true  then,  after  all,*'  said  the 
old  man  ;  *<  they  have  made  quick  work  of 
it  here*  The  bird  hath  flown,  and  the 
cage  stands  empty.  Our  young  king  hath 
been  wroth  in  earnest  —  by  my  troth,  he 
does  nothing  by  halves.  We  may  now 
carry  our  cod  to  Elsinore.  But  what  the 
devil  ails  the  birds  to-day  ?'' 

**  Look,  look,  master  I"  shouted  the  lad  ; 
'^  there  he  hangs." 

"Our  Lady  preserve  us  I*'  exclaimed 
Jeppe,  and  stopped.  **  Ay,  there  he  hangs, 
indeed,  in  his  old  sheep's  skin,  and  in  the 
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boots  I  brought  him  from  SkaQ6r  fair,  those 
he  squeezed  out  of  me  for  the  freight  and 
the  sixteen  marks.  Why,  the  soles  are 
whole  as  yet  I  I  told  him  not  to  wear 
them  out  with  his  courtier-like  scrapings. 
Faugh  I  he  looks  ugly  in  the  face.  'Tis  no 
wholesome  sight  on  a  fasting  stomach. 
Let's  take  a  sup,  Ole.'*  He  took  a  little 
wooden  flask  out  of  the  basket,  drank,  and 
reached  the  flask  to  the  lad,  while  they 
gazed  with  mingled  curiosity  and  dread  on 
the  corpse. 

<<  By  our  Lady  I  a  foul  human  carcass 
is  truly  soon  provided  for,"  resumed  the 
old  man,  clearing  his  throat  after  the  strong 
drink,  while  he  crossed  himself,  and  put 
up  the  flask.  **  Well,  I  say  now  what  I 
said  before ;  paid  as  deserved.  He  who 
deals  against  law  shall  be  dealt  with  with- 
out law.  One  should  otherwise,  it  is  true, 
speak  well  of  the  dead ;  and  this  I  miLst  say, 
Jesper  Mogensen  was  in  some  sort  a  pious 
man;  he  neglected  neither  mattins  nor  mass; 
he  went  to  confession  every  other  day. 
That  we  none  of  us  do.     But  the  crow  is 
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never  the  whiter,  let  her  wash  herself  ever 
so  often,  and  I  would  not  have  given  a 
rotten  herring's   head   for  all   his  piety. 
What  said  I  the  other  day  to  boatman 
S6ren  ?     '  Mark/  said  I,  *  that  craft  will 
one  day  run  aground  under  the  gallows/ 
That  one  could  see  with  half  an  eye.     We 
will  pray  an  honest  prayer  for  his  soul, 
however,  Ole,  although  he  hath  haggled 
many  a  shining  piece  from  us,  and  cheated 
the  king  out  of  more  pecks  of  silver  pieces 
than  the  ravens  have  now  left  hairs  on  his 
sinful  head*     Would  it  might  fare  some- 
what better  with  him  where  he  now  is  than 
it  fared  with  his  prisoner  at  Sjoborg  t  Mtich 
better  it  were  a  shame  to  ask,  for  a  pitiless 
master  he  ever  was,  and  graceless  rulers 
are  shut  out  from  the  Lord/' 

"  True,  master,"  answered  the  young 
fisherman  ;  **  but  might  one  not  almost 
say  the  same  of  our  young  king  himself, 
to  say  so  with  all  reverence  and  respect  ? '' 
«  Of  the  king  ?  Art  thou  mad,  Ole  ?  '* 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  warmth  ;  <'  art 
thou  clean   devil-blinded  and   possessed  ? 
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Is  that  the  Christianity  thou  leam'st  id 
the  monastery  ?  Thou  art  a  pretty  fellow, 
truly  I" 

**  Be  not  wroth,  master ! ''  answered  the 
lad ;  *^  but  truth  is  truth,  nevertheless,  whe- 
ther it  be  sour  or  sweet,  or  whether  it  tweak 
the  nose  of  high  or  low,  says  Pater  Gregor, 
and  we  Danes  are  a  free  folk  wha  dare  to 
speak  out  in  council  *,  whether  it  be  against 

*  Id  the  early  ages  of  Denmark  the  people  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  government,  a 
fact  of  which  there  are  traces  at  this  day  in  the 
Norwegian  constitution,  in  which  the  peasantry  as  a 
class  are  represented.    The  people  at  large  decided 
on  war  or  peace,  nor  was  any  royal  decree  con- 
sidered yalid  until  it  had  obtained  their  consent 
Every  town  had  its  own  ''  Ting,'*  or  place  of  as- 
sembly, in  the  open  air ;  a  large  flat  stone,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  upright  ones,  served  as  a 
platform  for  the  speakers.    In  these  assemblies  the 
peasants  discussed,  not  only  public  affairs,  but  de- 
cided on  all  private  differences,  &c.     Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  blames  King  Svend  Grath6  for  neglecting 
to  attend  these  meetings  of  the  people.     In  such 
assemblies  the  king  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 
leave  until  he  had  greeted  even  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects,  and  sent  a  friendly  greeting  to  his  family* 
The  English  reader  may  perhaps  require  to  be  re- 
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great  or  small ;  that  you  know  as  well  as 
I,  master.  The  king,  by  my  troth,  is  not 
the  man  to  put  mercy  before  justice  where 
the  outlaws  or  their  kindred  and  friends 
are  concerned.  Now,  there  are  Marsk 
Stig's  pretty  daughters  ;  he  has  pent  them 
up  in  the  maiden's  tower  at  Vordingborg, 
only  because  their  father  was  an  outlawed 
man;  that's  not  very  merciful.  Then 
there's  the  bishop  they  have  so  long  plagued 
and  tortured;  that's  a  bad  business,  says 
Pater  Gregor.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
leagued  with  the  outlaws  or  the  Slesvig 
Duke  no  one  knows  or  can  prove ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  he  was  a  mighty  man 
of  God,  whom  none  but  the  Lord  and  the 
pope  could  condemn,  says  Pater  Gregor." 
*^  Ay,  indeed  I  He  talks  too  much,  that 
Pater  Gregor,"  muttered  the  old  man, 
seating  himself  thoughtfully  on  his  fish 
basket.  "  Those  pious  sirs  of  the  cloister 
may  say  what  they  will ;  but  this  I  know, 

miDded  of  these  facts^  in  order  fully  to  perceive 
that  Jepp6  is  a  representative  of  his  Mass  in  that 
age. — TranshUor*8  Note, 
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that  a  more  just-dealing  king  we  have  never 
had  in  Denmark.     As  to  his  stringing  up 

that  fellow " 

**  It  was  a  good  deed,  master,  that   I 
will  never  deny/'  interrupted  the  lad.    "  If 
the  steward  did  not  exactly  help  the  bishop 
on  his  road,  — which,  no  doubt,  was  what 
he  was  hung  for,  —  he  still  richly  deserved 
the  halter  for  many  other  things.    The 
king  did  him  no  wrong;  but  that  poor 
turnkey  Mads,  and  his  nephew,  I  am  sorry 
for  them.     They  are  pent  up,  under  bolt 
and  bar,  at  Flynderborg,  only  because  the 
ale  was  a  little  too  strong  for  them  that 
night-watch  in  the  tower.    He  who  helped 
the  bishop  out,''  he  added,  with  a  rather 
sinister  roll  of  the  eye,  <*  was  surely  none 
other  than  that  gallows  bird,  Morten  the 
cook.     It   was   both   boldly  and    piously 
done,   says  Pater  Gregor,   and  therefore 
doubtless  hath  holy  St.  Martin  saved  his 
life,  and  helped  him  out  of  the  country, 
but  he  is  an  outlawed  man  not  the  less  for 
that,  and  if  the  Devil  hath  not  an  eye  on 
his  soul  I  am  no  honest  Dane." 
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Hark,  Olel"  resumed  the  old  man, 
in  a  stem  voice,  and  rising  from  his  seat ; 
*'  tale  care  what  thy  beardless  mouth 
utters,  especially  when  thou  speak^st  of 
the  Devil,  or  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the  king  I 
Touching  Morten  the  cook,  I  have  also  a 
word  to  say  to  thee ;  but  first,  of  the  king. 
'Tis  a  bad  hand  that  will  not  protect  its 
head,  they  say;  the  king  is  the  people's 
head,  see'st  thou,  and  when  the  head  aches 
all  the  limbs  ache  also;  that  hath  ^yery 
true  Danish  man  in  our  time  learnt  soon 
enough.  Our  young  King  £ric  hath  gone 
through  much  trouble,  from  the  time  he 
was  no  higher  than  my  knee,  but  our  Lord 
hath  been  with  him  till  this  hour,  and  pre- 
served both  his  sou]  and  his  body,  despite 
archbishop,  and  pope,  and  clergy.  We  are 
a  free  folk,  'tis  true ;  each  man  may  speak 
out  the  truth  boldly  and  freely,  whether  it 
be  against  high  or  low  ;  but  he  who  speaks 
an  ill  word  of  the  king  shall  account  for  it 
to  me,  as  surely  as  I  have  a  tongue  in  my 
mouth  and  fists  to  my  oar.  Thou  art  a 
greenhorn,  Ol^ ;  thou  knowest  but  little  of 
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what  passed  in  the  country  while  thou  wert 
in  thy  swaddling  clothes.  Had  the  outlaws 
murdered  thy  father  when  thou  wert  riding 
thy  stick  thou  would'st  hardly  have  taken 
them  to  thy  arms  when  ye  rode  with  a 
troop  of  horse." 

"  There,  by  my  troth,  you  are  right, 
master!"  answered  the  youth,  eagerly. 
<<  Life  for  life  I  I  would  say,  and  strike  off 
their  heads  wherever  I  met  them  ;  it  were 
an  honest  deed  and  righteous  wrath.  But, 
nevertheless,  'Vengeance  is  our  Lord's,' 
and  a  king  should  be  somewhat  cooler 
headed  and  wiser  than  any  of  us ;  he 
should  rather  suffer  injustice  than  put  state 
and  country  in  peril,  by  standing  up  so 
stiffly  for  his  right." 

"Old  woman's  chatter,"  interrupted 
Jeppe  ;  "  would  the  egg  teach  the  hen  ? 
Justice  shall  stand,  though  all  the  earth 
should  perish.  Thus  should  a  king  think. 
He  should  not  b6ar  the  sword  in  vain." 

**  But,  dear  master  I  there  is  Pater  Gre- 
gor,  and  all  the  pioiis  monks  at  Esrom,  and 
many  wise  men  in  our  town,  they  all  of 
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tbem  think  the  king  pushes  his  zeal  and 
obstinacy  too  far,  and  only  brings  himself 
and  the  whole  country  into  trouble ;  for 
this  he  hath  now  fallen  under  the  arch- 
bishop's ban ;  yet  he  still  will  kick  against 
the  pricks,  and  goes  just  the  same  to 
mattins  and  mass  as  heretofore/' 

**That  defiance  and    ungodliness  our 

Lord  will  pardon  him,  I  think/'  said  the 

old  man,  with  a  nod  of  the  head  ;  <<  there 

u,  besides,  surely  no  bishop  in  the  country 

who  would  shut  the  church  door  against 

him  because  Master  Grand  hath  excom* 

municated  him  at   Sjoborg.     When  that 

quarrelsome  lord  was  laid  by  the  heels, 

folb  said  directly  that  all  churches  were  to 

be  shut  in  the  country;  but,   look  you, 

wiu  it  so  ?    If  ten  commands  to  shut  them 

were  sent  from  the  pope  in  Rome,  may  I 

be  a  flounder  if   he  would    be  obeyed* 

But  now  the  archbishop  is  free,  so  there  is 

no  great  need  for  it     At  any  rate  we  have 

seen  before  that  a  Danish  king  may  be 

under  a  ban,   and  yet  bear  sceptre  and 

crown  to  his  dying  day." 
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"  Things  may  go  wrong  enough  yet, 
master,"  answered  the  lad.  "  Without  the 
pope's  permit  he  can  never  wed,  and  he 
may  have  long  to  wait  for  it  while  he  deals 
in  this  fashion  by  every  canon  and  priest 
who  sided  with  the  archbishop,  lliere  is 
the  rich  Hans  Rodis  in  Copenhagen;  he 
hath  lost  all  he  owned  because  he  sent  a  file 
and  tools  to  the  archbishop  in  the  tower. 
Master  Peter  in  Lund  hath  not  fared  a 
hair  better,  and  all  the  archbishop's  church 
property  is  seized.  The  like  of  such  pre- 
sumption hath  never  been  heard  of  in 
Christendom  before,  says  Pater  Gregor." 

**  In  this  matter  the  king  will  follow 
the  advice  of  his  best  counsellors,  and 
neither  thine  nor  Pater  Gregor's,"  mut- 
tered the  old  man.  <*  He  and  the  state 
council  must  answer  for  what  hath  been 
done.  Folk  have  tried  him  rather  too 
much,  and  there  are  bounds  to  eveiy 
thing,  even  to  piety  and  patience.  <  Be- 
ware of  a  brawl  1 '  said  my  departed  father, 
God  rest  his  soul !  <  but  if  thou  meddlest 
in  one,  carry  it  through  like  a  man.'    It 
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avails  but  little    to    cast    butter  against 
stones.    No  ;  hard  against  hard/* 

"  By  your  leave,  master,  so  said  the 
Devil,  when  he  leant  his  back  against  a 
thorn  bush,'*  interrupted  the  young  fisher- 
man, smiling ;  **  but  it  is  said  he  repented 
it  when  he  found  what  it  did  for  him.  I 
also  have  heard  a  wise  old  saying  at  times : 
'  If  thou  canst  not  step  over,  then  creep 
under,'  said  my  aunt  to  me.  Had  our 
king  learnt  that  wisdom  of  the  proud  Drost 
Hessel,  who  taught  him  to  flourish  lance 
and  spear,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
state  and  country,  says " 

*<  Pshaw!"  interrupted  the  old  man, 
placing  his  basket  again  on  his  back; 
<*8uch  wisdom  may  do  well  enough  for 
thee,  and  thy  aunt,  and  Pater  Gregor,  who 
speak  out  all  ye  think ;  but  what  is  fitting 
for  rats  and  mice  would  ill  beseem  the 
falcon  and  eagle.  Humility  is  precious  as 
gold;  but  where  a  king  would  pass  he 
should  sooner  burst  the  gate  open  than 
creep  under  it  through  the  mire.'*  So 
saying,  he  cast  another  glance  at  the  solemn 
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witness  of  the  king's  stem  and  speedy  ex- 
ecution of  justice,  and  then,  silent  and 
thoughtful,  strode  forward  on  the  road  to 
Gillelei^. 

**  But,  since  you  side  with  the  king  in 
every  thing,  master,''  asked  the  youth, 
**  how  can  you  then  defend  mad  Morten 
the  cook,  or  think  he  will  'scape  the  gal- 
lows ?  He  hath  ever  sided  with  the  out- 
laws. That  he  helped  the  bishop  out  of 
Sjoborg  you  know  as  well  as  any  of  us.  I 
saw  he  was  with  you  on  Christmas  eve,  ere 
he  put  out  to  sea  again  in  that  black  pil- 
grim ship." 

**  If  thou  would'st  keep  in  a  whole  skin, 
jackanapes,  let  that  be  between  us  two," 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  wrath,  turning 
menacingly  towards  him.  '*  However  Mor* 
ten  may  have  sinned,  he  now  doth  penance 
for  it;  he  who  puts  out  to  open  sea  at 
Christmas,  to  serve  his  Lord  and  Saviour, 
is  no  bad  Christian,  according  to  my  notion^ 
and  therefore  no  traitor  to  his  country." 

"  But  every  one  knows " 

**  Gossip  I    we  know   enough  I     What 
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Morten  hath  to  do  either  with  the  bishop 
or  the  outlaws  concerns  not  thee  or  me ; 
but  this  I  know  for  certain,  since  he  hath 
seen  our  young  king  himself,  and  taken 
money  at  his  hand,  he  hath  been  true  as 
steel  to  him  in  his  heart.     That  Master 
Grand  got  loose  was  perhaps  a  God*s  pro- 
vidence," he  added.     "In  this  matter  I 
even  think  myself  our  brave  king  hath  set 
rather  too  boldly  to  work.  If  Morten  hath 
^uid  a  finger  in  the  game  it  may  cost  him 
dear;  but  that  he  neither  meant  ill  to 
coontry  or  king  I   will   stake   my  neck 
upon." 

^*  A  ju^ler  and  a  godless  churl  he  is, 
nevertheless;  and  an  outlawed  vagabond 
and  sure  gallows  bird  to  boot,  if  he  sets 
foot  again  on  Danish  ground,''  said  the 
young  fisherman,  eagerly.  "  'Tis  both  sin 
and  shame,  master  I  that  your  young  pretty 
Karen  will  weep  her  blue  eyes  red  for  his 
sake." 

''  Ha,  indeed  I  hath  that  come  out  ?  " 
said  the  old  man ;  ^<  thou  would'st  rather,  I 
warrant,  she  should  weep  them  red  for  thy 
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sake,  if  weep  she  must.  Drive  these  fan- 
cies out  of  thine  head,  Ole  I  If  Morten 
come  back  ere  St.  Hans  day,  as  be 
promised  Karen  and  me,  and  can  give 
account  of  himself,  thou  shalt  have  leave 
to  dance  at  his  wedding ;  but  if  ye  would 
speak  ill  of  him  to  me  or  to  Karen,  thou 
may'st  pack  up  and  pack  off.  Now  thou 
knowest  my  manner  of  thinking.*'  So 
saying,  the  old  man  marched  forward  with 
rapid  strides.  The  youth  followed  him, 
crest-fallen  and  in  silence,  till  they  drew 
near  the  shore,  where  Jeppe  unmoored  a 
fishing  boat  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  up 
the  coast  with  the  fish  he  could  no  longer 
dispose  of  at  Sjoborg. 

<<  You  must  not  suppose  I  would  speak 
ill  of  Morten,"  resumed  the  young  fisher- 
man, as  he  set  down  the  basket  in  the  boiat, 
and  stepped  over  the  gunwale  after  his 
master.  "  'Twould  be  of  no  use  either;  you 
and  Karen  are  now  so  bewitched  by  that 
gallows  bird.  I  must  own  myself  he  is  a 
comely,  sharp-witted  jolly  fellow,  although 
he  begins  to  get  somewhat  into  years;  in- 
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deed,  as  for  that  matter  he  might  almost 
be  her  father.  If  he  helped  the  bishop  to 
flee  out  of  piety  and  Christian  charity,  he 
hath  periiaps  done  a  good  deed,  but  folk 
will  hardly  say  it  was  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
Your  pretty  little  Karen  would  be  better 
mated  with  a  young  fellow  than  with  an 
outlawed  and  almost  aged  vagabond,  and -»*' 

**  Thou  beardless  greenhorn  I  what  is  thy 
head  running  upon  ?  **  exclaimed  the  old 
man  angrily,  and  stamping  as  he  spoke. 
"  Think'st  thou  it  needs  but  a  smooth 
chin,  and  a  milk-sop  look,  to  cut  out  an 
honest  fellow  with  my  daughter  ?  Out  of 
sight  out  of  mind,  say  many  young  folk 
now-ardays  ;  but  that  shall  none  say  of  me 
and  my  daughter.  If  I  hear  a  word  more 
of  this  matter  from  thy  mouth,  Ole  I  it  shall 
be  the  last  we  exchange  together.  But 
what  devil  is  this  ? "  he  exclaimed,  in  sur- 
prise, as  he  perceived  there  were  three  in 
the  boat ;   **  whence  came  that  fellow  ?  " 

"  Will  you  carry  a  passenger  across  to 
Skan6r,  for  fair  words  and  fair  recompense, 
good  people  ?  "  asked  a  tall  man,  suddenly 
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rising  from  under  one  of  the  rowing 
benches,  where  he  appeared  to  have  con- 
cealed himself  under  the  sail.  He  wore  a 
dirty  peasant's  cloak»  but  it  fitted  ill,  and  a 
knight's  shoulder  scarf  peeped  from  under 
it,  together  with  the  richly  gilded  hilt  of  a 
sword.  He  seemed  to  strive  in  vain  to 
conceal  a  large  scar  on  his  forehead  under 
the  goat's-skin  cap ;  his  pale  and  frigid 
countenance,  and  furtive  glances  from 
under  his  rusty-coloured  meeting  eyebrows, 
inspired  a  feeling  of  distrust ;  he  spoke 
Danish,  but  with  something  of  a  Norwe- 
gian pronunciation,  which,  however,  seemed 
not  to  be  natural  to  him,  but  assumed  for 
the  occasion. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  here  in  my 
boat  ?  "  growled  forth  Jeppe,  measuring 
the  intruder  with  a  bold  look.  '<  If  you 
would  cross  to  Skanor,  why  go  ye  not  to 
the  ferry  ?  ** 

**  The  king  hath  stopped  the  ferries  on 
account  of  the  archbishop,"  answered  the 
stranger.  *<  Every  man  knows  Grand  hath 
escaped  hence  by  sea,  and  yet  the  stupid 
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dullards  hunt  after  him  here,  both  by  day 
and  night.  Not  a  cat  can  leave  the 
country,  and  there  is  now  hardly  a  wood 
or  morass  left  where  a  fiiend  of  the  pious 
archbishop  may  hide  himself.  I  see  you 
take  me  for  a  deserter.  It  avails  not  to 
withhold  the  truth  from  you.  I  am  a 
persecuted  man ;  save  my  life,  and  bring  me 
to  a  sea  port  from  whence  I  may  escape ;  I 
will  richly  repay  you  for  it/* 

<'  Weill"  said  the  old  man,  and  his  stem 
look  relaxed.  **  No  doubt  an  honest  man 
may  get  into  trouble,  as  hath  chanced  ere 
now ;  he  is  often  forced  to  quit  the  country 
in  disguise  who  afterwards  can  return 
with  honour.  The  wind  is  fair,  my  yawl 
will  weather  the  trip  bravely ;  but  I  must 
first  know  who  you  are,  and  wherefore  you 
are  outlawed  ?  ** 

•*  Outlawed !  "repeated  the  stranger,  with 
a  start ;  '*  who  says  I  am  outlawed,  with 
law  and  justice,  because  I  fly  from  law- 
lessness and  shameful  injustice?  lam  a  kins- 
man of  the  great  Archbishop  Grand,  whom 
they  have  here  so  shamefully  and  unjustly 
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maltreated.  If  I  would  not  expose  myself 
to  the  same  tyrannical  treatment,  from 
which  our  Lord  and  pious  men  have  freed 
him,  I  am  now  forced  to  seek  safety  by 
flight." 

"  But  your  name  ?"  resumed  the  fisher- 
man, as  he  suddenly  placed  the  oar  against 
a  stone,  and  pushed  the  boat  out  to  sea, 
with  such  force  that  both  the  stranger  and 
the  astonished  young  fisherman  tumbled 
over  the  bench.  **  You  will  not  call  your- 
self outlawed,  then  ?  '*  he  continued  calmly, 
while  the  stranger  stood  up,  and  cast  an 
anxious  look  on  the  wide  space  between 
the  boat  and  the  shore.  ^<  I  should  incline 
to  think  ye  were  so,  nevertheless.  Are  ye 
not  called,  because  of  a  little  mistake.  Squire 
Kagge  with  the  scar?  Were  ye  one  of 
those  who  slew  the  king's  father  in  Fin- 
nerup  barn  ?  and  if  it  be  you  who  lately 
sought  to  take  the  king's  life,  I  should  be 
ti  rascal  if  I  stirred  a  hand  to  bring  you  to 
any  other  free  port  than  the  gallows." 

The  stranger's  countenance  had  become 
fearfully  distorted ;  he  thrust  his  hand  as  if 
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convulsively  under  his  cloak,  and  drew 
forth  a  long  glittering  knight's  sword. 
**  You  roust  either  set  me  instantly  on 
shore  here,  or  bring  me  to  Skanor  harbour ; 
no  matter  who  the  devil  I  may  be/'  he 
cried.  *<The  squire  whom  Denmark's 
greatest  man  dubbed  a  knight  lets  himself 
not  be  carried  to  market  with  cod  and 
flounders  by  a  vile  fisherman." 

"Big  words  and  fat  flesh  stick  not  in 
the  throat/'  answered  Jeppe,  quietly  brand- 
ishing the  heavy  iron-tagged  oar  like  a 
lance  over  his  head.  <<  Here  I  stand  on  my 
own  ground,  and  here  I  am  master.  *  Cast 
your  dyrendal*  from  you,  Sir  Malapert! 

*  Djrendaly  the  name  of  Roland*^  sword,  after- 
wards used  for  swords  in  general  by  the  Danes. 
Scandinavian  warriors  esteemed  tbeir 'swords  above 
all  other  treasures.  If  a  sword  had  done  good 
service,  it  was  distinguished  by  some  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  the  deeds  it  had  achieved*  The  sword 
of  King  Hagen  of  Norway  was  called  *'  qusern 
bider,**  or  miU-stone  biter,  from  having  cut  through 
a  mill-stone.  If  die  owner  of  such  a  sword  had  no 
immediate  descendants,  it  was  buried  beside  him  in 
ins  grave*  — -  TranslaUn^8  Note. 
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or  you  shall  feel  one  upon  your  skull  which 
will  make  you  forget  the  stroke  of  knight- 
hood you  got  from  the  greatest  man.  If 
that  man  be  Stig  Anderson/' — he  added, 
*^  you  need  not  mention  your  fair  name  or 
your  fair  deed— •  for  in  that  case  you  were 
as  certainly  with  Marsk  Stig  and  the  grey 
friars  in  Finnerup  barn  as  you  are  now 
with  Jeppe  the  fisherman  on  the  road  to 
judgment  and  the  gallows." 

"  We  shall  see/*  shouted  the  stranger, 
like  a  madman,  and  rushed  on  him  with 
his  drawn  sword,  but  at  the  same  moment 
he  fell  back  senseless  in  the  boat,  while  the 
hat  fiew  from  his  head  before  a  stroke  of 
Jeppe's  iron-tagged  oar. 

**  Take  the  dyrendal  from  him,  and  bind 
him,  Ole,  while  I  loose  the  sails,'*  said  the 
old  fisherman  calmly,  as  he  threw  down 
the  oar,  and  began  to  unfurl  the  sails. 
"  That  blow  he  dies  not  of.  If  the  king 
will  give  him  his  life,  that's  his  affair  ;  but 
none  shall  say  that  old  Jeppe  the  fisherman 
sided  with  such  like  outlaws,  and  let  a 
regicide  slip  whole  skinned  from  Gillelei6." 
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The  youi^  fishennan  obeyed  his  master. 
The  sails  were  soon  unfurled,  and  the  fish- 
ing  yawl  sailed  swiftly  along  the  coast. 

Jeppe  was  not  mistaken.  His  captive  was 
the  renowned  Aage  Kagge  who  had  been 
outlawed  with  all  those  who  had  taken  a 
personal  share  in  the  murder  of  Eric  Glip- 
ping.  He  had  entered  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Norway,  but  had  ventured  to 
Denmark  to  bring  Marsk  Stig's  daughters 
from  thence ;  and  also,  as  it  appeared,  with 
other  less  peaceable  intentions.  That  he 
had  been  a  party  to  the  murderous  attack 
of  the  crazed  Jutlander  upon  the  king  the 
Drost's  huntsmen  had  borne  witness,  and 
there  seemed  also  every  probability  that  it 
was  he  who  had  attempted  the  assassina- 
tion of  Drost  Aage,  as  he  was  riding  with 
Marsk  Stig's  daughters  into  the  gate  of 
Vordingborg  castle.  Every  burgomaster 
and  all  commandants  of  castles  throughout 
the  country  had  received  orders  to  trace 
uid  to  seize  him,  wherever  he  was  found. 
As  an  outlaw,  besides,  every  one  who 
met  and  knew  him  was  empowered  to  slay 
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him  on  the  spot.  Although  in  general 
he,  like  all  those  outlawed  regicides,  was 
held  in  great  detestation,  there  was  still 
one  heart  which  throbbed  for  him  with 
love  and  sympathy,  —  the  wayward,  rest- 
less heart  of  the  captive  Lady  Ulrica* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  Uie  same  new  year's  day  on  which  the 
outlawed  knight  was  captured,  Marsk  Stig's 
youngest  daughter  slumbered,  evidently  dis- 
turbed by  agitating  dreams,  in  the  tower 
called  the  Maiden's  Tower,  in  Vordingborg 
castle,  while  her  sister  rose  ready  dressed 
from  the  prie-dieu,  and  listened  with  folded 
hands  to  the  sound  of  niattins  from  the 
chapel  of  the  castle.  A  faint  ray  of  day- 
light fell  on  them  through  the  tower  win- 
dow. "Helpl  help  I**  shrieked  Ulrica, 
starting  up;  ** sleepest  thou,  Margaretha? 
Oh,  it  was  fearful  I  Yet  it  was,  after  all, 
but  a  foolish  dream." 

"What  ails  thee,  dear  sister?''  asked 
the  placid  Margaretha,  taking  her  sister 
lovingly  by  the  hand  ;  "  thou  must  surely 
have  dreamt  again  of  that  unhappy  knight, 
Kagg6?" 

L  6 
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**  Thou  mightest  be  rather  more  cour. 
teousy  sister.  So  very  unhappy  he  cannot 
be,  when  /  am  dreaming  of  him.  Did  I 
but  know  he  was  safe  I " 

**  Pray  to  the  Lord  and  our  Lady  that 
his  grim  image  may  be  e£Paced  from  thy 
soul  I"  continued  Margaretha;  *'he  can 
never  come  to  a  good  end.  All  the  great- 
ness and  splendour  he  hath  promised  thee 
are  but  empty  castles  in  the  air,  with 
nought  of  truth  in  them.'' 

**  Truth  here,  and  truth  there,  sister ! 
What  you  call  our  castles  in  the  air  are 
nevertheless  far  better  than  this  much  too 
real  prison ;  and  how  can'st  thou  call  Sir 
Kagg6  grim  ?  I  think  his  bold,  wolf-like 
eye-brows  are  perfectly  lovely.  Alas !  sweet 
sister  I  I  dreamed  he  was  in  distress  and  in 
peril  of  his  life.  He  stood  in  chains  before 
me,  and  bade  me  entreat  the  king  for  his 
life.'* 

*^  He  is  assuredly  thy  bad  angel,  Ulrica  I" 
answered  Margaretha;  *'  it  is  his  fault  that 
we  are  now  here.  Would  thou  hadst  never 
believed   his   flatteries   and  false   tongue, 
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he  loYBs  no  one  in  the  world  save  him- 
self/* 

^*  Howcan'st  thou  say  so,  sister?  Did'st 
thou  not  hear  thyself  how  solemnly  he 
swore  to  free  us,  or  lose  his  life  ?  " 

*'  But  when  it  was  time  to  keep  his  word, 
like  a  true  and  manly  knight,  his  own  piti- 
ful revenge  and  his  own  life  were  dearer 
to  him  than  our  peace  and  freedom,''  an- 
swered Margaretha.  <*  He,  in  truth,  sharp- 
ened the  arrow  our  faithful  squire  shot  from 
the  bow,  but  ere  it  flew  from  the  string  he 
took  himself  off,  and  abandoned  us  to  our 
fete/' 

**But  he  followed  us,  though,  at  peril  of 
his  life,  close  to  the  castle  gate,  and  had 
not  the  Drost  been  dearer  to  thee  than 
both  I  and  thyself  we  should  not  now 
have  been  here." 

*'  If  our  freedom  could  only  be  gained 
by  treachery  and  assassination,  it  were  bet- 
ter we  stayed  here  captive  all  our  life-time,'' 
answered  Margaretha.  *'  Had  the  noble 
Drost  Aag6  been  as  much  our  enemy  as  he 
showed  himself  to  be  our  friend-—  I  would 
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not  even  then  have  left  him  in  that  condi* 
tion  to  bleed  to  death,  without  help  and 
care.  I  would  rather  remain  in  prison 
until  my  dying  day  than  flee  with  a 
cowardly  assassin,  and  be  suspected  by  the 
noble  Drost  of  having  had  the  least  part 
or  lot  in  such  crime/' 

**Thou  art  really  much  too  conscientious, 
sister  Margarethal  In  comparison  withme^ 
thou  art  half  an  angel,  it  is  true ;  but  con- 
fess to  me  now,  it  was  surely  not  purely 
for  the  Lord's  sake  you  stayed  and  behaved 
so  generously  to  the  Drost.  He  is  a  very 
handsome  young  knight,  although  he  can- 
not be  compared  to  Sir  Kagg6,  and  I  have 
seen  plainly  enough  how  tenderly  and 
lovingly  your  eyes  meet  each  time  you  bind 
up  his  wounds-— thou  art  really  making  him 
greatly  beholden  to  thee/' 

*<  Be  not  malicious,  dear  Ulrica,"  an- 
swered Margaretha,  blushing  crimson; 
''what  harm  is  there  in  my  tending  biin 
with  unfeigned  good  will  ? " 

<'  Tend  him  with  as  much  good  will  as 
thou  likest ;    I  never  said  there  was  any 
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harm  in  that  —  call  him  every  instant  the 
noble  and  the  pious,  just  as  if  he  were  the 
only  good  knight  in  Christendom  I  but  at 
any  rate  give  me  leave  to  defend  Sir  Kagge, 
and  feel  anxious  for  him  when.'  he  perils 
his  life  for  my  sake  I  It  was  indeed  not 
quite  according  to  rule  that  he  left  us  when 
we  were  captured  !  I  shall  scold  him 
finely  for  that  when  we  meet ;  but  what  was 
he  to  do  against  so  many  ?  If  he  escaped^ 
he  could  still  hope  to  free  us  as  long  as  he 
himself  was  at  liberty.  As  to  his  attacking 
the  Drost  in  the  dark  gateway,  without 
sounding  a  trumpet  before  him,  it  perhaps 
did  not  look  altogether  chivalrous ;  but  stra- 
tagem against  superior  force  is  always  law- 
ful in  war,  and  it  was  after  all  a  bold  and 
desperate  enterprise,  which  may  even  yet 
cost  him  his  life,  although  it  did  nought 
either  for  or  against  us  — -  ah  I  did  I  but 
know  he  was  safe,  I  would  gladly  be  pa- 
tient, and  put  up  with  this  captivity  some 
time  longer. — When  the  king  gets  to  know 
what  I  now  know  he  will  have  to  ask  par- 
don, and  treat  me  like  a  princess.'' 
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"  Poor  Ulrica  I  what  sayest  thou?''  ex- 
claimed her  sister  in  dismay,  and  turning 
pale ;  **  what  madman  can  have  put  into 
your  head  '* 

*^That  was  the  secret,  then,  thou  wouldst 
never  out  with,  my  pious  sister!"  inter- 
rupted Ulrica,  with  a  joyous  smile.  '^  I 
had  determined  to  conceal  my  discovery 
until  I  could  show  thee  what  use  it  was  of; 
but  now  I  will  show  thee  that  Kagge  is 
much  more  true  and  devoted  to  me  than 
thou  art.  While  thou  thoughtest  only  of 
the  wounded  Drost,  my  outlawed  knight 
hath  enabled  me  to  guess  who  I  am,  and 
hath  sent  me  a  billet  of  more  importance 
than  all  the  Drosts  in  the  world.  — This 
Runic  scrap  should  burst  before  us  the 
doors  of  every  prison  in  Denmark."  So 
saying,  she  produced  with  a  triumphant 
air,  a  small  and  curiously  carved  wooden 
tablet,  upon  which  was  depicted  a  royal 
coat  of  arms  with  three  crowned  leopards, 
and  with  Ulrica's  name  below,  in  Runic 
characters,  by  the  side  of  Princess  Merete's, 
King  Eric  Ericson's,  and  Junker  Christo- 
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pher's.  <<  Seest  thou ''  said  she,  drawing 
up  her  head  proudly,  "  the  three  crowned 
leopards  stand  in  the  king's  great  seal  ?  As 
yet  I  have  only  half  made  out  the  con- 
nection.  But  at  any  rate  I  have  gathered 
thus  much  from  all  the  puzzling  hints  they 
have  given  me:— The  king's  father  must 
have  been  secretly  wedded  to  a  noble  lady 
of  Marsk  Stig's  kindred.  It  must  no  doubt 
have  been  a  hazardous  afl^r,  since  he  had 
another  for  his  queen ;  but,  nevertheless, 
lam  his  daughter,  just  the  same,  and  there- 
fore Princess  Meret^'s  and  the  king's  half 
sister — though  no  one  must  know  it.  —My 
poor  mother  hath  no  doubt  suffered  great 
wrong,  and  thus  come  by  her  death ;  but 
that  thy  &ther  and  his  kinsmen  have  amply 
revenged.  Me  they  brought  up  in  the 
Marsk's  house,  and  therefore  I  must  now 
share  the  persecutions  that  have  come  upon 
thy  whole  race." 

**  Alas  I  believe  not  one  word  of  that 
confused  and  wretched  story,  dear  Ulrica  1 " 
exclaimed  Margaretha,  bursting  into  tears ; 
*'bum  those  unfortunate  lines,  and  be- 
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lieve  me  thou  art  in  truth  my  sister,  and 
all  that  talk  of  a  higher  birth  can  but  bring 
thee  shame  and  degradation." 

*<  That  thou  would'st  scarcely  say  had'st 
thou  seen  thine  own  name  by  the  side  of 
kings  and  princes,"  answered  Ulrica,  with  a 
proud  toss  of  the  head,  while  she  gazed 
with  sparkling  eyes  on  the  wooden  tablet ; 
<<  and  look,''  she  continued,  turning  it  over, 
**  here  stand  the  Norwegian  Duke  Haco's 
lion  shield,  and  pedigree ;  it  reaches  in  a 
direct  line  up  to  the  great  Harold  Har- 
fager;  and  seest  thou  there  stands  my  true 
knight  Kagge's  name  in  a  side  branch  like 
mine — he  traces  his  descent  also  from  kings 
and  princes  ;  and  rememberest  thou  not 
what  old  Mother  Else  foretold  me  at  Hald? 
I  was  to  become  a  great  princess  one  day, 
she  said,  and  get  a  handsome  and  rich 
bridegroom  of  princely  birth/' 

**  Alas,  dearest  sister  I "  exclaimed  Mar- 
garetha,  sorrowfully,  *Hhy  childish  vanity 
makes  thy  soul  the  sport  of  dishonourable 
and  traitorous  braggarts  — the  domestic  mi- 
series which  brought  misfortune  upon  the 
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country  as  well  as  on  our  renowned  race 
could  be  represented  to  thee  by  none  but 
an  evil  spirit  as  a  source  of  honour  and 
good  fortune.  The  blood  of  slaves,  not 
the  blood  of  princes,  runs  in  that  man's 
▼eins  who  could  picture  that  to  thee  as  an 
honour  which  would  make  thee  to  die  of 
grief  and  shame,  did'st  thou  believe  it  to 
be  true,  and  knewest  how  to  prize  the  birth 
which  is  in  truth  high  and  honourable. 

**  *Tis  pity  thou  art  not  a  priest,  sister ! 
said  Ulrica,  with  a  toss  of  the  head ;  "  if 
the  story  of  my  high  birth  were  only  an 
idle  and  unfounded  report,  it  could  hardly 
have  had  such  important  consequences  here 
in  the  country ;  thou  must  thyself  have 
thought  it  true,  since  thou  never  would'st 
confide  it  to  me ;  but  I  have  long  had  an 
inkling  of  it.  Old  Mother  Else  dared  not 
come  quite  out  with  it ;  but  this  you  must 
at  any  rate  allow, — all  who  have  known 
us  and  our  family  have  ever  bowed  much 
lower  to  me  than  to  thee,  although  thou 
wert  the  eldest ;  and  I  have  seen  folk  point 
oft  to  me,  when  1  was  gaily  clad,  and  heard 
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them  whisper,  <  Look,  there  goes  the  little 
princess  ;  look,  her  pretty  eyes  twinkle 
just  like  King  Glipping*s.* "  • 

"  Poor,  poor  sister  I  **  exclaimed  Mar- 
garetha,  folding  her,  weeping,  in  her  arms ; 
**  and  could'st  thou  endure  to  hear  such 
hateful  words  ?  Were  they  able  to  flatter 
thy  vain  and  childish  heart  by  a  glittering 
title  which  concealed  the  bitterest  hate  and 
scorn  ?  Poor  Ulrica  I  thy  greatest  misfor- 
tune, after  all,  is  thy  soul's  blindness — it 
makes  thee  even  vain  and  proud  of  what 
should  be  thy  grief  and  shame.  Alas  !  didst 
thou  tremble  with  me  at  that  tale  as  at 
a  voice  from  the  bottomless  pit  I  perhaps 
should  know  how  to  comfort  and  counsel 
thee ;  then  would  I  weep  with  thee,  and 
pray  our  blessed  Lady  to  give  thee  the  hope 
she  gave  me,  when  at  times  all  the  horrors 
I  saw  and  heard  in  my  childhood  seemed 
like  a  frightful  dream,  and  it  was  as  though 
an  angel  whispered  to  my  soul  that  the 
whole  was  error  and  illusion. — Ah,  mother ! 

*  King  Glipping,  so  called  from  his  twinkling 
eye. 
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mother !  how  shall  I  perform  that  I  pro- 
mised  thee,  and  bring  this  erring  child  safe 
to  thine  arras  ?  *' 

**  Now  thou  art  growing  tiresome  again, 
Margaretha,   with  all  thy  love,   and   thy 
piety,  and  thy   conscience,"    interrupted 
Ulrica,  pettishly.    "  Your  mother  was  only 
my  foster  mother ;  that  I  can  well  under- 
stand.   Who  mt/  real   mother  was   thou 
mightest  easily  tell,  if  there  was  any  real 
sisterly  love  in  thee  ;  but  thou  art  not  my 
sister  afler  all.     I  would  thou  wert  in  a 
nunnery  !  there  thou  mightest  mourn  over 
me,  and  pray  for  me  as  much  as  it  pleased 
thee,  without  plaguing  me  with  it ;  yet, 
no!  for  then  I  must  part  from  thee,  and 
that  I  could  not  bear,"  she  added,  affec- 
tionately.    *<  I  am  still  a  worldling,  dear 
good  Margaretha ! ''  continued  Ulrica,  with 
child-like  simplicity.     **  I  have  told  you  so 
a  hundred  times.       All   the  misfortunes 
that  happened  in  our  childhood,  or  before 
I  was  bom,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  shared 
in ;  how,  then,  canst  thou  require  I  should 
grieve  over  them  ?  And  what  good  would 
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it  do  were  I  now  to  sit  down  with  thee  to 
mourn  and  weep  ?     What  our  parents  and 
their  kindred  have  suffered  or  done  amiss 
our  blessed  Lady  must  pray  our  Lord  to 
make  amends  for,  and  foi*give  them  ;  but 
that  I  have  just  as  little  to  do  with  as  thou. 
I  thank   my  Lord  and  Maker,  and  our 
blessed  Lady,  that  I  have  come  into  this 
fair  world)  and  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
my  birth,  even  though  I  am  but  half  a 
princess.   The  sorrow  and  degradation  thou 
would'st  have  me  despair  over  I  care  not 
to  meddle  with  ;  either  it  is  altogether  idle 
talk,  and  then  there  is  nought  to  mourn 
for ;  or  it  is  true,  and  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  it  as  my  destiny  ;  and  then  I  should 
still  be  a  kind  of  princess ;  and  what  shame 
can  it  be  to  me  that  I  should  be  called 
what  I  am,   and  that  a  knight  of  royal 
descent  woos  me,  and  would  bring  me  to 
the  station  and  honour  which  are  mine  by 
right?** 

"  Alas  1  for  thy  honour  and  thy  wooer, 
poor  sister  1*'  answered  Margaretha,  "there 
is  not  a  true  word  in  Sir  Kagge ;  all  know 
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Vie  is  come  of  higher  birth  than  he  de- 
tserves,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  outlawed 
and  fled  to  Norway  that  he  thought  of 
disowning  his  own  kindred,  and  tracing  his 
pedigree  in  a  disgraceful  manner  to  the 
royal  house  of  Norway.  Such  dishonour- 
able fiction  would  show  thee  his  character, 
if  thou  didst  not  share  his  perverted  han- 
kerings after  the  greatness  which  confers 
not  honour.'* 

During  this  conversation  Ulrica  had  ar- 
rayed herself  in  her  richest  attire,  and  it 
had  become  quite  light.     ^*  Now  look  at 
me!"  she  said,  contemplating  herself  in 
the  polished  shield  on  the  wall.     **  Need  I 
really  be  so  terribly  ashamed  of  my  own 
existence,  or  wish  I  had  never  been  bom  ? 
That  indeed  would  be  shameful  and  un- 
godly.   To   speak  honestly,  Margaretha, 
should  I  doubt  all  that  Sir  Kagg6  hath 
told  me  of  my  descent  and  of  my  beauty, 
I  ought  to  doubt  my  own  eyes  also,  and 
every  mirror  I  looked  into  would  be  just  as 
false  a  flatterer  and  traitor  as  thou  deemest 
him  to  be." 
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"  Truly  the  mirror  is  a  false  flatterer/* 
answered  M argaretha ;  ^<  it  shows  us  but 
the  fair  outside  and  the  smooth  skin,  but 
hides  the  skeleton  and  the  image  of  death 
within  us.  The  more  pleasure  we  take  in 
the  mimic  image  it  displays  to  us  in  our 
vanity,  the  more  the  eyes  are  blinded  and 
the  soul  corrupted.  Hadst  thou  heard  the 
exaggerated  compliments  Sir  Kagge  paid 
7ne  ere  he  saw  thee  quite  grown  up,  and 
found  thou  hadst  a  more  attentive  ear  for 
his  fair  speeches  and  bold  plans  concerning 
our  forfeited  goods  and  rights,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  less  the  object  of  thy 
laughter  and  ridicule  than  that  fool  islf  Sir 
Palle.'' 

<*  Ah,  bow  terribly  unreasonable  thou 
art,  thou  dear  pious  Margaretha  I "  inter, 
rupted  Ulrica ;  ^*  that  fat  stupid  Sir  Palle 
was  made  to  be  a  laughing  stock.  I  know 
well  enough  Kagge  was  once  a  little  in  love 
with  thee,  but  I  can  readily  forgive  him, 
since  he  hath  got  over  it  so  well.  —  Thou 
wert  too  in  some  sort  my  sister,  and  at  the 
time  I  was  almost  a  child. — Thou  wouldst 
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doubtless  have  had  him  sigh  himself  to 
death  over  thy  coldness,  but  that  was  too 
much  to  ask  of  a  handsome  young  knight* 
Should  he  then  be  deemed  a  faithless  and 
inconstant  lover  because  he  was  mistaken 
in  us  sisters,  ere  he  could  know  our  hearts 
and  his  own  ?  How  could  he  help  that 
thou  wert  so  cold  and  indifierent,  and  so 
insufferably  pious  ?  And  was  it  then  so  un- 
pardonable a  sin  that  at  last  he  found  out 
that  I  was  quite  as  fair —  or  perhaps  rather 
more  so?** 

**  Dear  deluded  child  I  **  sighed  Mar- 
garetha,  patting  her  sister's  cheek,  while 
she  parted  the  fair  curled  locks  from  her 
brow,   "  must    thou    ever  seek    to  trace 
every  sentiment  thou  wouldst  rightly  un- 
derstand to  a  vain  and  empty   source? 
Kaggewas  a  loyal  and  devoted  squire  to 
our  father,  it  is  true ;  he  was  a  zealous 
sharer  in  that  fearful  deed  of  vengeance, 
^c  grounds  of  which  thou  now  thinkest 
thou  hast    discovered;    but  were    those 
pounds  not  false,  and  wert  thou  in  truth 
that  thou  thinkest  thyself  to  be,  how  canst 
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thou  give  thy  hand  without  shuddering  to 
a  man  who  was  with  the  band  in  Finnerup- 
bam  ?  **  She  paused,  and  folded  her  hands 
as  if  in  silent  prayer,  as  she  knelt  down  on 
the  prie-dieu,  and  rested  her  lovely  head 
on  the  breviary. 

**  Margaretha  I     dearest     Margaretha  I 
thou  hast  terrified  me,"  exclaimed  Ulrica, 
who  had  turned  quite  pale.     "  A  horrible 
and  ghastly  form  rises  before  me.     Ah ! 
thou  *art  right ;  I  never  thought  of  that 
If  the  story  of  my  birth  be  true  I  ought 
never  to  hold  Sir  Kagge  dear,  and  yet  I 
never  saw  the  noble  ill-fated  prince  who 
fell  in  Finnerup-bam.     Should  I  hate  all 
those  who  willed  his  death,  I  must  also 
hate  my  mother,  and  thy  mother,  and  father 
Stig.     Alas,  Margaretha  I  we  must  never 
think  on  our  lot  in  this  world,  if  we  would 
be  gay  and  happy  among  other  human 
beings ;  we  must  either  forget  all  that  hath 
chanced  to  us,  or  go  into  a  nunnery,  and 
bid  the  beautiful  joyous  world  good  night; 
but  that  t  cannot  do.  Dear  sister  I  pray  for 
me.    I  will  forget  what  it  is  not  good  to 
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think  upon,  but  I  cannot  hate  any  living 
soul ;  and  he  who  loves  me  with  truth  and 
fervour  I  must  love  again,  whoever  he  may 
be,  and  for  what  cause  soever  he  may  be 
outlawed  and  persecuted."  She  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  held  up  her  long 
golden  tresses  before  her  eyes. 

<<  Dearest  Ulrica  I  weep  not.  I  will 
pray  for  thee  as  long  as  I  live/'  said  Mar- 
garetha.  She  rose  hastily  from  the  prie- 
dieu,  and  folded  her  sister  tenderly  in  her 
arms.  "  We  have  not  as  yet  wished  each 
other  a  happy  new  year.  The  Lord  and 
our  blessed  Lady  make  thee  pious  and  pa^ 
tient,  and  blessed,  and  grant  us  both  that 
whidi  is  most  profitable  for  soul  and  salva^ 
tion.  Weep  not,  dearest  Ulrica  I  If  I 
have  spoken  harshly  to  thee,  and  grieved 
thee,  forgive  me,  for  our  mother's  sake  I 
She  bade  me  admonish  thee,  and  guard  thy 
30ul  from  thoughts  of  vanity.  But  I  see  it 
is  so,  thou  art  good  and  pious  and  blessed ; 
only  weep  not  I " 

"  Yes,  if  thou  wilt  never  .  more  speak 
evil  of  Sir  Kagge,  or  require  I  should  for- 
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get  him,  and  leave  off  dreaming  of  him, 
for  that  I  cannot ;  that  I  will  not  do.** 
So  saying,  Ulrica  dried  her  eyes  with  her 
long  hair,  and  peeped  archly  at  her  sister 
through  her  fingers. 

"  In  the  Lord's  name,  love  every  living 
soul  in  which  there  is  a  spark  of  God's 
grace,*'  answered  Mai^retha,  "  only  be 
not  sorrowful.'* 

Well,  I  can  understand  you  now," 
said  Ulrica,  taking  her  hand  from  her  eyes. 
She  laughed,  and  heartily  kissed  her  sister. 
"  A  happy  new  year,  sister  Mai^garetha ! 
Would  thou  might'st  wed  the  handsome 
Drost  ere  the  year  is  out,  and  would  we 
miglit  get  out  of  this  cage  ere  the  woods 
are  green  and  the  birds  sing.'*  She  then 
began  to  dance  with  her  staid  sister  round 
the  prison  chamber,  singing, 

'*  I  know  where  stands  a  castle  fair, 
All  dazzling  to  the  sight; 
Its  walls  are  decked  with  carvings  rare, 
With  gold  and  silver  bright"  ♦ 

*  Fragment  of  an  old  Danish  ballad. 
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<<  Hush  I  hush  I  dear  sister  I  some  one  is 
coming/'  said  Margaretha,  entreatingly. 
Ulrica  listened,  and  on  hearing  the  bolt 
withdrawn  from  the  prison  door  she  hastily 
arranged  her  hair  in  the  polished  shield, 
and  suddenly  assumed  a  stiff  and  conse- 
quential deportment.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  sprightly  little  maiden  entered  to 
attend  on  them,  and  to  bring  the  usual 
morning  repast.  **  A  happy  new  year, 
with  the  blessing  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Jo- 
seph, noble  ladies!''  said  the  maiden,  curt- 
seying, as  she  placed  the  cup  of  warm  ale 
on  the  table.  ''  Master  asks  whether  you 
will  drive  afterwards  to  high  mass  with  his 
dame.  There  came  strangers  in  the  night," 
die  added,  anxious  to  impart  the  news. 
^*  They  slept  up  above  in  the  knights' 
story.  There  are  to  be  fine  doings  because 
of  them  ;  they  are  to  breakfast  in  the  ladies' 
apartment,  and  there  is  a  fire  on  the  hearth 
ffl  the  great  hall.  —  The  strangers  are  come 
from  court ;  they  say  the  Drost  will  de- 
part  " 

*<  Depart  I "  repeated  Margaretha,  blush- 
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ing  deeply.  **  Ah,  yes/'  she  added,  calmly, 
<Mt  is  possible,  indeed,  if  it  be  necessary. 
Yet  if  they  could  allow  a  few  days  more  it 
would  be  better  for  him.  Follow  me  to  the 
ladies*  apartment,  little  Karen  I  Perhaps 
he  wants  his  wounds  bound  up  in  haste." 

*<  No,  stay,  and  see  first  if  my  hair  is 
properly  dressed  I''  said  Ulrica.  *<  Happy 
new  year,  little  Karen!  and  a  lover  ere 
this  day  twelvemonth." 

*^  A  bridegroom  you  surely  mean,  lady  I 
for  lovers  one  may  have  in  plenty  every 
year,"  answered  the  maiden,  simpering. 

**  Your  hair  is  finely  dressed.  Lady 
Ulrica  I  Had  /  such  beautiful  silken  hair, 
and  head-gear  of  gold  and  pearl  to  boot, 
as  you  have,  by  my  troth  I  should  never 
wish  to  put  on  a  matron's  cap  while  I 
lived;  but  rmf  hair  I  wish  to  hide;  the 
sooner  the  better.  Whenever  my  sweetheart 
hath  had  a  scold  from  master,  I  am  ever 
forced  to  hear  it  is  rough  and  short.  You 
are  as  small  as  a  reed.  Lady  Ulrica  I'^  she 
continued,  looking  at  her  slender  form  and 
gay  attire ;  **  one  may  easily  see  you  are  a 
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dainty  highborn  knight's  daughter,  and  no 
serving  maid  or  kitchen  drudge  — if  /could 
appear  in  such  fashion  to  my  sweetheart, 
how  he  would  stare  I  But  I  saw  at  once 
you  were  bom  to  trail  in  silk  and  scarlet.  — 
There  hides  something  else  under  those 
wadmal  cloaks  than  maidens  of  our  con- 
dition, said  I  to  Maren,  the  porter's  wife, 
as  soon  as  we  set  eyes  on  you ;  and  when 
master  grew  afterwards  so  civil  to  you,  and 
his  wife  sent  you  all  those  fine  clothes  and 
adornments  on  Christmas  eve —  we  saw  well 
enough  how  it  was,  that  we  had  rare  birds , 
in  the  cage ;  perhaps  even  a  princess,  as 
some  will  have  it.  —  That  light  green  laced 
boddice  becomes  you  marvellously.  Lady 
Ulrica ;  but  were  I  in  Lady  Margaretha's 
place  I  would  not  wear  white  attire  on 
new-year's-day ;  it  hath  such  a  sad  appear- 
ance, and  it  is  no  good  omen  for  the  good 

luck  and  happiness  of  the  new  year '* 

'<My  colour  hath  been  the  shroud's 
since  my  father  and  mother  died,"  said 
Margaretha,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  *'  but  come 
now,  little  Karen  I  while  you  pass  judgment 
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on  garments  and  finery  many  a  mass  may 
be  sung  to  an  end/' 

<<  Mattins  are  over,  and  there  is  time 
enough  ere  high  mass/'  said  the  maiden ; 
**but  take  some  refreshment.  It  is  not 
good  to  drive  to  church  or  bind  the  Drost's 
neck  on  a  fasting  stomach." 

*'  I  say  so  too,  little  Karen  I"  said  Ulrica, 
with  an  arch  smile,  as  she  partook  heartily 
of  the  morning  draught.  "  So  the  Drost 
is  well  again,  and  going  to  depart,"  she 
continued ;  *<  truly  it  must  be  hard  for  so 
.  brave  a  knight  to  live  so  long  under  maiden's 
care,  especially  with  that  frightful  scar  on 
his  neck." 

**  The  shame  is  not  his,  but  the  coward's 
who  dared  not  face  him,"  —  answered  the 
maiden  ;  "  is  it  not  so.  Lady  Mai^retha?" 

*^  That  is  my  sister^s  opinion  also,"  sighed 
Margaretha  ;  "  but  come  I  I  think  I  hear  a 
ringing." 

*'  Not  yet  awhile ;  truly  thou  art  much 
too  devout,  sister  I"  said  Ulrica,  with  an 
arch  look.  **  You  forget  your  repast  every 
morning  for  mass,  and  mattins  often  ring  in 
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your  ears  much  before  the  hour.  But  it  is 
true  the  Drost's  neck  should  be  looked  at 
ere  mass,  and  that  is  ever  a  woi^  of  time*  — 
Now  I  am  coming ;  take  me  with  you.  I 
am  coming  instantly.  I  will  not  again  be 
shut  up  here  alone —  ah  yes,  sister !  had  I 
not  thee  by  me  I  should  be  an  ungodly 
being,  and  sleep  over  mass  time  every 
morning.  —  Thou  mayst  thank  the  Drost's 
neck  that  thou  dost  never  oversleep  thy- 
self— stay  a  moment ;  I  am  coming.''-^-  She 
drained  the  pewter  cup,  and  hastened  out 
of  the  door  with  her  sister  and  their 
attendant. 
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CHAP.  X. 

From  the  maiden's  tower,  which,  with  the 
ancient  Waldemar's  tower,  near  the  chapel, 
stood  within  the  northern  semicircle  of  the 
wall  surrounding  the  castle,  a  vaulted  pri- 
vate passage  led  to  the  broad  flagged  and 
spacious  hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
building  into  which  the  knights'  hall,  the 
ladies' apartment,  and  various  others  opened. 
There  was  likewise  a  front  entrance  from  the 
court-yard  by  a  flight  of  high  wooden  stepsi 
surmounted  by  a  porch,  and  enclosed  on 
each  side  with  an  iron  railing  that  led  up 
to  the  balcony.     Directly  opposite  the  two 
northern  towers  stood,  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  in  the  southern  semicircle  of  the 
castle  wall,    the  strongly  fortified  towers 
called    the  dragon  and    the  sea    tower. 
Above  the  entrance  stood  the  castle  tower, 
and  above  the  chapel  was  a  small  belfiy- 
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In  the  midst  of  the  castle  square  stood  a 
high  flagstafiP,  bearing  the  royal  arms,  the 
three  crowned  leopards  among  a  number  of 
golden  hearts.  The  circular  wall,  which, 
with  its  high  .battlements  and  towers,  sur- 
rounded the  whole  castle,  was  also  environed 
by  ramparts  and  deep  moats.  As  the  castle 
was  often  occupied  by  the  king  and  his 
whole  court,  it  was  kept  in  perfect  repair, 
and  amply  provided  with  furniture  and 
every  kind  of  convenience. 

*The  castle  was  one  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom.  The  number  of 
men  belonging  to  the  garrison  and  house- 
hold was  not  inconsiderable.  Whenever 
the  chapel  bell  rung  for  mattins,  the  com- 
mandant, with  all  the  inmates  of  the  castle 
and  its  precincts,  proceeded  to  the  chapel 
across  the  spacious  square  of  the  castle. 
They  now  were  returning  from  mattins  with 
their  extinguished  lanterns  in  their  hands. 
The  captive  maidens  were  guarded  with- 
out any  severity.  When  accompanied  by 
one  female  attendant,  the  whole  castle  was 
open  to  them  during  the  day.     They  were 
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obliged,  however,  to  sleep  at  night  in  the 
tower,  which  was  never  unlocked  until  day- 
light ;  and  the  porter  was  only  permitted 
to  open  the  castle  gate  for  them  when  the 
commandant  himself  or  his  family  accom- 
panied them  to  the  church  of  the  town,  or 
through  the  orchard  to  the  chase  of  the 
castle,  where  at  this  season  of  the  year  they 
sometimes  amused  themselves  by  hawking, 
a  sport  of  which  Ulrica  was  passionately 
fond,  but  in  which  Margaretha  only  shared 
for  her  sister's  sake. 

When  Ulrica,  with  her  sister  and  the 
attendant  maiden,  stepped  out  of  the  daik 
passage  into  the  vestibule,  she  instantly 
ran  as  usual  to  one  of  the  bow  windows, 
and  breathed  upon  one  of  the  panes  to 
clear  away  the  frost  and  make  herself  a 
peep-hole  into  the  castle  yard.  *^  Look ! 
look  I ''  she  said,  gaily  ;  <'  we  shall  have  the 
new  yellow  car  to  drive  in  to-day  to  church ; 
and  look  I  there  they  ride  to  water  with 
the  strangers'  horses  —  I  declare  they  have 
long  silken  coverings  on,  and  there  are  the 
royal  grooms  with  them  «-Look  I  the  com- 
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mandant,  with  the  Drost  and  the  strangers, 
are  crossing  over  this  way  —  one  of  the 
strangers  is  a  canon ;  but  who  can  those 
two  comical  men  be  with  the  German 
caps?'' 

**  Let  us  go  into  the  ladies'  apartment," 
said  Margaretha }  **  it  would  not  be  seemly 
that  they  should  find  us  here  alone  so 
early." 

'*  One  can  never  see  any  thing,  or  enjoy 
any  thing,  because  of  that  tiresome  seem- 
liness,"  said  Ulrica,  pettishly,  and  followed 
her  sister  reluctantly  into  the  ladies'  apart- 
ment. Shortly  afterwards  the  door  opened, 
and  Drost  Aage  entered  the  ante-chamber, 
with  the  king's  confessor.  Master  Petrus 
de  Dacia,  and  the  two  German  minstrels, 
accompanied  by  the  commandant.  Sir 
Ribolt,  a  tall  man  of  noble  presence,  whose 
knightly  attire  was  arranged  in  strict  con- 
formity  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  The 
commandant  first  crossed  the  threshhold, 
and  closed  the  door  to  keep  in  the  warmth, 
which  began  to  diffiise  itself  from  the  large 
glowing  stone  chimney. 
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« In  the  king's  name  I'^  he  said,  with  a 
kind  of  solemnity,  as  he  doffed  his  high 
plumed  hat,  ^*  welcome  in  his  hall,  noble 
sirs !  Here  he  is  your  host,  though  in  my 
insignificant  person  —  I  may  expect  him 
here,  then,  in  the  spring,  venerable  sir  ?  ** 

**  He  bade  me  bring  you  that  message, 
next  to  royal  greeting  and  favour,"  answered 
Master  Petrus  de  Dacia,  giving  his  hand  to 
the  commandant.  **  We  have  slept  under 
your  roof,  but  as  yet  your  guests  are  un- 
known to  you,''  he  continued.  "  My  name 
you  l^now.  In  a  few  hours  I  must  journey 
onwards;  but  these  honourable  strangers 
desire,  and  have  royal  permission,  to  be 
your  guests  for  some  time,  partly  with  a 
learned  and  scientific  object."  He  now 
presented  to  the  commandant  Master 
Poppe  and  Master  Rumelant  from  Swabia, 
as  renowned  professors  of  the  noble  art  of 
minstrelsy,  who  had  visited  the  territories 
of  many  lords  and  princes,  and  who  were 
now  desirous  also  of  seeing  and  knowing  all 
that  was  remarkable  in  Denmark  respecting 
the  manners  and  the  customs  of  the  people. 
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and  the  state  of  art  and  science,  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations*  <<  These  learned 
persons/'  he  added,  **are  commended  to 
you  as  the  king's  guests,  so  long  as  it  is 
their  desire  to  remain  here.  It  is  the  king's 
pleasure  that  they  should  have  free  access 
to  the  royal  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
the  archives  of  the  castle." 

''Well,  these  learned  guests  are  wel<- 
come/'  answered  the  commandant,  saluting 
the  strangers  with  some  embarrassment ;  *<  it 
is  probably  the  chronicles  they  desire  to 
search  into,  and  the  ancient  manuscripts 
which  lie  here,  treating  of  the  a£birs  of 
Denmark  and  the  German  kingdoms  in 
olden  times.  There  was  lately  here  a  learned 
monk  from  Ny6,  who,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand,  had  much  to  do  with  these  writings. 
They  are  treasures  which  I,  to  say  truth, 
know  but  little  how  to  prize  ;  but  scholars 
can  never  sufficiently  laud  our  king's  care- 
fulness in  collecting  such  writings,  and 
the  free  use  of  them  which  he  allows  both 
to  native  and  foreign  scholars.  The  Lord 
help  me.   Sir  DrostI"  he  whispered   to 
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Aage,  "they  are  surely  most  awfully 
learned ;  they  perhaps  do  not  understand  a 
word  of  Danish  ?  " 

*<  Are  not  your  king's  famous  ■  Congests*  * 
to  be  found  here  ?  "  asked  the  tall  master 
Poppe,  in  a  half  German  half  Danish  dialect ; 
"  we  desire  especially  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  important  historical  collection,  as 
well  as  with  the  copy  which  is  here  to  be 
seen  of  your  &mou8  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
likewise  Sveno  Agonist,  and  whatever  may 
be  found  here  of  collections  of  old  ballads, 
and  of  Norwegian  or  Icelandic  poems,  and 
Sagas  of  heathen  time ;  item,  all  remark- 
able monumenta  andvolumina  antiquitatis." 

"  What  I  specially  rejoice  over,"  said  the 
enthusiastic  little  Master  Rumelant,  **is 
what  I  here  expect  to  meet  with  of  your 
famous  theological  lumina  and  christian 
poets,  particulariy  the  far-&med  Hexameron 
of  the  great  Andreas  Sunonis,  of  which  I 

*  A  valuable  collection  of  historical  documenU 
made  bf  King  Eric,  called  Congesta  Meovedi. 

t  Sveno  Agonis,  a  Danish  historian  contemponry 
with  Saxo  Gra 
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have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  copy 
among  my  countrymen,  or  among  any  of 
the  noble  lords  and  princes^  my  gracious 
well-wishers  and  benefactors^  whose  praises 
I  have  sung  according  to  my  poor  ability." 
"  So  far  as  I  know,  the  manuscript  you 
speak  of  is  to  be  found  here  among  the 
learned  Latin  writings,  from  the  time  of 
King  Waldemar  the  Victorious,  of  blessed 
memory,"  answered  the  commandant,  en- 
deavouring to  hide  his  impatience  ;  **  but 
it  is  only  of  what  is  written  in  the  language 
of  the  country  that  I  can  give  account  to 
you  —  your  study  shall   be   next   to  the 
manuscript  chamber  —  the  castle  chaplain 
has  the  superintendence  of  it ;  he  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  give  you  all  the  inform- 
ation you  want.    I  will  arrange  every  thing 
in  the  best  way  I  can  for  you,  learned  sirs ; 
but  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me,  who  am  a 
layman,  and  straight-forward   soldier,  for 
my  ignorance  of  such  matters.    Permit  me 
now  to  install  you  among  my  family,  and 
to  entreat  you  will    be    content  for   the 
present  with  some  food  for  the  body." 
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"  Allow  me  first  a  few  words  in  private 
here  with  the  Drost,'*  said  Master  Petrus, 
remaining  behind  in  the  vestibule  with 
Aag6,  whose  pale  cheek  was  for  a  moment 
tinged  with  a  crimson  hue  as  the  door  of 
the  ladies'  apartment  closed,  and  he  was 
but  half  able  to  greet  Margaretha.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  suffered  from  a  dan- 
gerous wound.  He  still  held  his  head  rather 
stiffly,  and  his  left  arm  was  in  a  sling. 

The  tall  ecclesiastic  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  gazed  on  him  earnestly,  with 
his  serene,  intellectual  eye.  **  It  is  chiefly 
for  your  sake,  Drost  Aage,  the  king  sent 
me  hither,'*  he  said ;  "  you  know  how  dear 
you  have  been  to  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  how  greatly  he  needs  must  miss  you ; 
but  ere  it  is  permitted  me  to  speak  one 
word  to  you  of  the  king's  and  state  afl&irs, 
I  am  enjoined  to  certify  myself  of  the 
health  both  of  your  mind  and  body.  It 
is  said  you  have  not  only  been  danger- 
ously wounded,  but  sick  at  heart  besides, 
and  plagued  with  all  manner  of  disquiet 
thoughts  and  confused  dreams,  so  that  you 
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have  oft  stood  more  in  need  of  a  spiritual 

than  of  a  bodily  physician.     If  you  place 

any  trust  in  me,  then  confide  to  me  that 

which  seems  still  to  disquiet  you/' 
*^  I  have  been  a  visionary  since  I  was 

excommunicated,"  said  Aage ;  '*  I  know 
it  right  well.  The  trial  was  too  much  for 
me ;  but  now,  praise  be  to  the  Lord  and 
our  Lady  I  a  light  hath  dawned  upon  my 
soul,  which  reconciles  me  to  what  is  dark 
and  mysterious  in  my  life  and  destiny.  — 
But  my  feelings  and  concerns  are  of  no 
moment.  Tell  me  only  what  the  king  is 
about;  how  can  he  and  the  country  be 
saved  from  downfall  amid  all  these  per- 
plexing events;  for  the  Lord's  sake  tell 
me?" 

"  Not  a  word  of  that  as  yet,  dear  Drost,'' 
interrupted  Master  Petrus  ;  '^  I  must  first 
see  how  far  you  are  capable  of  acting  in 
worldly  matters.  The  spirit  that  would 
work  mightily  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  king  and  country  must  first  be  at  peace 
with  itself." 

"  I  Iiaoe  that  peace,  venerable  sir  I    My 
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soul  is  as  well  at  ease  as  it  ever  will  be  in 
this  world.  When  I  heard  the  archbishop 
was  fled,  and  the  king  excommunicated,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  horse,  and  would  have 
hasted  to  Sjoborg,  but  they  brought  me 
back  here  half  dead.  What  I  have  since 
heard  of  the  king's  impetuosity  and  wrath 
hath  more  than  ever  disquieted  me,  and  in 
my  tendency  to  dark  presentiments  I  have 
many  a  night,  in  my  fevered  dreams,  be- 
held the  king  surrounded  by  robbers  and 
murderers.** 

*'  Be  easy  on  that  score,  noble  Drost. 
"  No  sovereign  was  ever  more  beloved  by 
his  people ;  an  invisible  guard  of  the  angels 
of  love  and  righteousness  accompany  the 
young  Eric,  even  when  traitors  and  deadly 
foes  are  nigh  him.  I  know  you  were  with 
the  king's  father  in  Finnerup-bam  on  that 
bloody  St.  Cecilia's  eve.  What  you  then 
witnessed  as  a  child  you  surely  have  never 
been  able  to  forget  ?" 

"  No,  never  I "  exclaimed  Aag6,  with 
breathless  earnestness  ;  **  and  I  have  often 
mourned  I  had  neither  courage  nor  might 
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to  avert  that  catastrophe.  It  was  not  till 
the  bam  burst  into  flames  around  the  mur- 
dered king  that  I  fully  recovered  the  use 
of  my  senses.  1  snatched  the  sword  from 
the  old  insane  Palle,  when  he  threw  himself 
on  the  body  to  maltreat  it,  and  struck  the 
same  murderous  steel  into  his  breast  with 
which  he  had  slain  his  liege.  That  bloody 
scene,  and  the  dying  look  of  that  crazed 
old  man,  hath  often  been  fearfully  present 
to  me.  The  horrid  spectacle,  however, 
was  nearly  effaced  from  my  memory,  when, 
two  jears  back,  I  was  one  day  sent  by  the 
king  to  the  captive  archbishop  at  Sjoborg 
to  bring  him  to  confession ;  but  when  I 
looked  on  yon  terrific  prisoner,  as  he  up- 
lifted his  fettered  arm,  and  gave  me  over 
to  the  Devil,  with  the  church's  most  dread- 
fid  curse,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I 
stood  once  more  in  the  barn  at  Finnerup, 
and  as  if  a  condemning  spirit  spoke  through 
the  archbishop,  and  thundered  forth  the 
words  of  excommunication  over  me  for  my 
sins*  sake.  In  the  fever  caused  by  my 
wound  I  have  often  suffered  from  the  most 
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fearful  visions,  and  dreamed  of  fighting  with 
all  manner  of  monsters  and  demons ;  but 
when  it  was  at  the  worst  lever  saw  a  heavenly 
angel  at  my  side,  who,  with  pious  prayers, 
chased  away  the  evil  spirit,  and  whispered 
comfort  and  consolation  to  my  soul.  At  last  a 
mild  light  dawned  upon  me —  I  felt  I  might 
yet  redeem  from  the  curse  that  life  which  in 
my  childhood  I  had  neither  power  nor 
courage  to  sacrifice  for  my  former  master, 
by  my  devoting  it  to  his  son,  our  noble 
young  King  Eric.  This  is  now  my  firm 
and  stedfast  purpose ;  I  have  renounced 
all  thoughts  of  happiness  for  myself.  Yon 
angel  of  consolation  hath  since  appeared  to 
me  in  a  mortal  form ;  but  she  neither  de- 
sires nor  is  able  to  turn  me  from  my  resolve. 
It  was  the  eldest  and  most  estimable  of 
Marsk  Stig's  daughters.  Venerable  sir! 
to  you  alone  I  confide  it — she  hath  become 
dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul,  and  she  hath 
herself  wonderfully  strengthened  me  in  my 
resolution.  By  saving  my  life,  and  preserv- 
ing it  for  the  service  of  him  who  hath  pro- 
nounced her  whole  race  outlawed,  she  bath 
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sought  to  atone  for  a  share  of  her  dreaded 
Cither's  crime.  Each  step  I  follow  my 
beloved  young  sovereign  will  and  must 
sepaiate  me  and  Marsk  Stig's  race  in  this 
world ;  yet,  with  the  Lord's  help,  that  shall 
not  stop  my  progress,  or  impair  my  loyalty. 
Mark,  venerable  sir  I  from  the  moment  in 
which  the  future  destiny  of  my  life  was 
clear  before  me  I  was  freed  from  the  evil 
spirits  which  persecuted  me,  and  I  now 
feel  myself  nearly  healed  both  in  body  and 
soul.  Now  you  know  all,  tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  that  which  is  of  far  greater 
moment,  what  message  bring  you  me  from 
the  king?" 

"  One  word  more  of  yourself  first,  noble 
Drost,''  answered  Master  Petrus,  in  an 
affectionate  tone,  taking  his  hand,  and 
gazing  with  his  usual  look  of  calm  intelli- 
gence on  Aage's  melancholy  but  resolute 
countenance ;  '*  your  determination  I  must 
laud  as  fair  and  noble,  although  it  still  in 
some  measure  betokens  your  tendency  to 
extremes,  even  in  what  is  good  and  praise- 
worthy.    You  can  devote  your  life  and 
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powers  to  the  service  of  your  king  and 
country  without  seeking  the  death  of  a 
martyr;  you  need  not  yourself  renounce 
the  enjoyments  of  life  because  a  higher 
aim  of  existence  stands  in  your  view ;  but 
I  will  not  upbraid  you  for  such  youthful 
extravagances.  — There  was  a  time  when  I 
desired  myself  to  die  a  martyr  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  i  even  now  I  should 
glory  in  it  were  it  so  ordered  for  me ;  but 
I  no  longer  hanker  after  martyrdom  with 
blind  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  pride.  The 
consoling  angel  you  speak  of,  noble  Drost, 
she  who  stood  before  you  here  in  the  form 
of  a  captive  maiden,  I  only  desire  her 
justification  and  acquittal,  and  then  assur- 
edly you  need  not  renounce  all  hope  in 
respect  of  the  secret  wishes  of  your  heart. 
I  also  have  known  such  a  being/'  he  con- 
tinued, with  emotion ;  <<  next  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  she  is  even  yet  to  me  the  most 
precious  soul  of  her  sex  that  lives  and  hath 
ever  lived  in  the  world ;  she  is,  in  truth, 
the  bride  of  Heaven  here  upon  earth,  and 
her  duty  and  condition,  as  well  as  mine, 
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separate  us  here  below.  But  I  believe,  to 
speak  truly,  neither  you  nor  any  worldly 
man  can  be  called  on  or  have  strength  to 
make  such  renunciation  ;  but  Providence 
and  its  high  disposer  will  care  for  this.  I 
rgoice  from  my  heart  that  the  fairest  feel- 
ing of  humanity  is  awakened  in  your  soul. 
Even  when  attended  by  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice and  the  extreme  of  privation,  it  is, 
next  to  the  joys  of  Heaven,  the  richest 
treasure  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  human 
being.** 

"  Yes,  assuredly  I "  exclaimed  Aage,  with 
joyfiil  enthusiasm ;  "  wholly  wretched  I 
never  now  can  be.  I  have  now  told  you 
the  whole  state  of  my  case.  Conceal  not 
any  thing  longer  from  me  I " 

"Well,  my  excellent  young  friend," 
said  Master  Petrus,  pressing  his  hand,  **  I 
will  look  on  you  as  spiritually  healed.  It 
is  a  true  and  precious  feeling  —  it  is  the 
earnest  of  a  noble  and  mighty  life  of  action 
which  stirs  in  your  somewhat  enthusiastic 
and  visionary  soul.  I  would  send  you  forth 
/rom  this  much  too  quiet  and  trying  posi- 
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tioD,  which  only  fosters  your  visionary  turn 
of  mind.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  enlist  your 
whole  strength  in  the  service  of  king  and 
country.  Look!  here  is  a  private  letter 
from  the  king."  He  reached  a  sealed 
packet  to  the  Drost. 

Aage  hastily  broke  the  seal.  *^  Ha! 
what  means  this?  Of  course  you  know 
the  contents  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  the  letter  myself  in  the  chan- 
cellor's absence.  It  is  come  to  a  breach 
with  Junker  Christopher ;  he  must  be  dis- 
armed and  brought  to  subjection  ere  two 
more  suns  have  set.  You  or  Sir  Ribolt  are 
to  beleaguer  Holbek  castle,  and  join  the 
king  before  Kallundborg  with  a  hundred 
lancers." 

Drost '  Aage  gazed  in  dismay,  —  now 
on  the  letter,  —  now  on  Master  Petrus. 
**  Great  God  1 "  he  exclaimed ;  "  is  it  come 
to  this  ?  Civil  war  and  bloody  feud  be- 
tween the  brothers  I  '* 

'*  Be  calm,  noble  Drost  I  That  is  precisely 
what  you  must  prevent,  but  quietly, — cau- 
tiously.    I  have,  besides,  a  question  to  put 
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to  you,  by  word  of  mouth,  from  the  king.*' 
So  saying.  Master  Petrus  drew  Aage  fur- 
ther Gram  the  door,  and  continued  in  a  low 
tone,  —  ^*  Hath  the  junker  caused  any 
paper  to  be  fetched  from  hence  lately? 
Of  the  noble  Sir  Ribolt  there  is  no  sus- 
picion; but  is  the  castle  chaplain  to  be 
counted  on  ?  " 

**  For  the  commandant's  loyalty  I  will 
answer,"  replied  Aage;  ''the  chaplain  I 
know*  not.    But  what  mean  you  ?  *' 

''  The  letters  Junker  Christopher  took 

from  the  chest  in  Lund  sacristy  he  affirms 

that  he  deposited  here,  but  they  have  been 

lately  sought  for  in  vain.    They  might  now 

be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  king's 

a&ir  with  Master  Grand.     The  learned 

scholars  I  have  brought  hither  with  me  are 

again  to  search  the  archives.    I  must  myself 

baste  to  Sweden,  to  tranquillise  the  spirits 

there.   You  know  the  ambassadors  left  us 

in  haste.    We  are  on  doubtful  term^  with 

their  court ;  the  negotiations  are  broken 

oC    The  king  went  too  far  in  his  anger 

at  Grand's  flight.    He  now  wants  to  carry 
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every  thing  through  by  force.  It  is  come 
to  a  breach  also  with  the  Dukes  of  Sleswig 
— the  cardinal  hath  left  the  court,  he 
menaces  to  use  his  fearful  authority." 

"  Misfortune  upon  misfortune !  '*  ex- 
claimed Aage,  "  Great  Heaven  I  what  will 
be  the  end  of  all  this?" 

"  If  the  Lord  please,  all  may  turn  out 
more  favourably  than  seems  likely  at  pre- 
sent,** continued  Master  Petrus,  calmly. 
"  If  you  and  the  Marsk  can  procure  peace 
with  temporal  enemies,  I  and  my  colleagues 
hope,  with  God's  assistance,  to  obtain  a 
truce  with  ecclesiastical  foes.  Chancellor 
Martinus  and  Provost  Guido  are  sent  to 
Rome  to  anticipate  Grand.  Most  of  the 
bishops  in  the  country  side  with  the  king. 
The  provincial  prior  of  the  Dominicans 
and  the  chapters  continue  their  protest 
against  the  constitution  of  Veile.  No  priest 
will  uphold  the  interdict ;  and,  as  I  said, 
the  people  are  loyal  and  devoted  to  the 
king.** 

"  But  this  unhappy  quarrel   with  the 
junker — the  breach  with  the  dukes  —  the 
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doubtful  terms  with  Sweden  —  the  king's 
rashness  and  impetuosity  —  and  that  ter- 
rible Isamus  and  the  outlaws  I " 

"  You  are  right,  Drost  Aag6 1     There 
are  more  clouds  in  Denmark's  and  our 
young  king's  heayens  than  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  disperse"  —  resumed  Petrus  de 
Dacia;  <<but  remember,"  he  added,  so- 
lemnly, <<  above  the  clouds  are  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  over  the  course  and  govern- 
ment of  the  stars  presides  the  most  high 
and  righteous  Creator  I  and  forget  not,  dear 
Drost,  where  stem  justice  would  annihi- 
late us  stands  the  Mediator  and  his  hea- 
venly Mother.     Her  prayers  can  shake 
and  avert  the  threatenings  of  each  evil 
star,  however  firmly  fixed  in  the  judgment 
heaven.     Be    comforted,    noble  Drost  I" 
he    contmued,    with    mild    tranquillity ; 
"  none  can  draw  aside  the  veil  of  futurity : 
this  much,  however,  I  think  to  have  dis- 
cemed  in  yon  vast  mysterious  book,  that  I 
renounce  not  the  hope  of  better  days  for 
Denmark,  so  long  as  the  Lord  and  our 
blessed  Lady  will  extend  a  protecting  hand 
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over  the  king's  life.  With  his  fortnntie 
star  will  that  of  Denmatk  now  assuredly 
rise  or  sink." 

"  You  are  a  learaed  and  God-fearing 
man,  venerable  Master  Petnis  1"  said  Aag^ 
who  meanwhile  had  been  pacing  uneasify 
up  and  down,  with  the  king's  letter  in  his 
hand ;  "  butj  pardon  me,  now,  it  is  j/ou, 
and  not  I,  who  indulge  in  visionary  fancie& 
I  hare  more  confidence  in  your  piety  and 
enlightened  view  of  the  Almighty's  go- 
vernment here  upon  earth,  and  in  our  time, 
than  in  your  astrological  knowledge  and 
devout  gaze  into  futurity.  What  we  are 
now  concerned  in  is  the  present  moment ; 
but  what  in  the  world  is  to  be  done,  when 
neither  you,  nor  any  other  wise  man,  can 
bring  the  king  to  his  right  senses  ?  Hath 
the  archbishop's  flight  caused  him  to  set  st 
nought  discretion?  Would  he  now  demand 
justice  only,  —  not  mercy,  —  ofthepap*! 
see  ?  Does  he  think,  in  defiance  of  ban  and 
interdict,  and  even  without  a  dispensation 
of  kindred,  he  can  prevail  on  the  wise 
Swedish    government  to  consent   to  the 
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marriage  ?  It  Is  an  impossibility  —  would 
he  des[H8e  all  reasonable  negotiation,  and 
let  the  sword  decide  the  quarrel  with  the 
dukes  ?  And  would  he  now  himself  storm 
his  brother's  castle,  and  force  him  to  be- 
come an  avowed  traitor  and  deserter  to  the 
enemy  ?  ** 

^'I  have  shared  your  apprehensions, 
noble  Drost  I  I  blamed  the  king's  impe- 
tuous procedure  ;  I  vainly  strove  to  hinder 
these  far  too  hasty  steps.  His  purpose  is 
inflexible.  But  amid  all  my  fears  for  the 
consequences,  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
kingly  spirit,  which  ventured  so  much  for 
the  support  of  royal  dignity.  In  reli- 
ance on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  ere  twice 
twenty-four  hours  King  Eric  will  stand 
with  his  knights  before  Kallundborg,  to 
teach  obedience  to  his  rebellious  brother." 

"  The  report  was  true,  then,  of  the 
blockading  of  Kallundborg,  and  the  new 
fortification  ?  " 

'*  Alas,  yes  I  The  king  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased  at   the   junker's  contumacy,  but 
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still  more  at  his  treacherous  endeavour  to 
hinder  the  marriage. — The  wily  Drost 
Bruncke  hath  betrayed  him,  probably  with 
the  view  of  causing  a  breach  between  the 
brothers,  and  stirring  up  tumult  in  the 
country." 

"  Hum !  and  the  Dukes  of  Sleswig  re- 
new their  former  pretensions  at  the  same 


time." 


"  They  are  probably  in  league  with  the 
junker ;  yet  they  have  not  scared  the  king. 
— If  they  have  already  forgotten  the  defeat 
at  Gronsund,  he  will  show  them  he  dares 
face  them  on  land  also.  Marsk  Olufl^n 
is  assembling  all  the  foot  forces  against 
them  at  Hadersleben." 

**  And  the  archbishop  and  the  cardinal, 
where  are  they?" 

**  Grand  threatens  from  Bomholm,  and 
Isamus  from  Axelhuus.  He  demands 
safe  conduct  for  the  archbishop,  and  pro- 
tests against  the  confiscation  of  the  Lund 
church  property.  Bishop  Johan  of  Ros- 
kild  wavers.  The  enforcement  of  the  inter- 
dict is  dreaded." 
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"  Merciful  Heaven  I 
canik  king  think  of  h 
"  Tte  first  of  June  I 
to  Helsingborg,  with  a 
armed  force.  Yet,  perl 
basty  speech  to  me  and 
Lord  forbid  it  should  c 
mity!" 

"  He  draws  the  bow 
breai.  But  one  word  i 
wito  were  pursued  ;  are 
"  I  know  not ;  but 
is  pronounced,  wherevei 
tlie  last  murderous  atte: 
the  king  implacable  — 
every  outlaw's  head  —  ^ 
the  expedition  with  Mai 
—  There  is  now,  assurt 
present  of  the  freedoi 
maidens." 

"  They  are  innocei 
above,  they  are  innO' 
Aage,  impetuously.  "  I 
it  IB  high  time.*'  He  ti 
feleft  arm,  and  moved 
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**  It  shdll  do/'  he  continued ;  "  my  right 
arm  hath  no  one  lamed.  I  must  speed  to 
Kallundborg  to  the  king.  If  the  castle  is 
to  be  stormed — if  the  traitorous  junker  is 
to  be  chastised,  leave  that  to  me  —  against 
his  own  brother  my  king  shall  not  himself 
bear  sword  and  shield.  Matters  must  have 
been  carried  far ;  his  forbearance  can  bold 
out  no  longer." 

"Still,  however,*'  interrupted  Master 
Petrus,  "  he  expressly  enjoins  you  to  spare 
the  junker,  wherever  you  meet  him.  — You 
are  to  blockade  Holbek  with  as  little 
alarm  as  possible.  —  If  you  could  even  yet 
make  peace  between  the  brothers,  noble 
Drost  I  you  would  perhaps  save  state  and 
kingdom.'* 

The  door  of  the  ladies'  apartment  now 
opened,  and  the  commandant  returned. 
"  Your  morning  repast  will  be  cold,  my 
honoured  guests,"  he  said,  courteously; 
"  but  what  see  I,  Sir  Drost  ?  Your  arm  is 
not  in  the  sling  ? " 

"  It  can  and  must  be  dispensed  with," 
answered  Aage.     "  You   have  spoilt  me 
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here ;  you  bave  been  much  too  prudent  and 
watchful,  I  have  now  to  thank  you  and 
your  noble  captives  for  your  kindly  care. 
The  king  needs  strong  arms  and  swords. 
Can  you  instantly  furnish  me  with  two 
hundred  men  from  the  garrison  here  ?" 

"  Two  hundred  men  shall  stand  fiilly 
armed  and  in  the  court-yard  here  within 
an  hour,  if  you,  as  Drost,  command  it  in 
the  king's  name,"  answered  Sir  Ribolt. 
"  Dare  I  ask  their  destination  ?" 

"  I  march  to  Holbck  and  Kallundborg. 
There  is  the  king's  name  and  seal  for  it." — 
He  gave  him  the  king's  letter.  "  It  is  for 
you  also — but  it  is  to  go  no  farther  than 
ourselves." 

"Against  the  junker?  merciful  Heaven  I 
Sir  Drost,  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  the 
commandant,  clasping  his  hands  in  'the 
greatest  astonishment. 

"  The  junker  hath  taken  a  fancy  to 
aJd  new  fortifications,  and  shut  the  gates 
against  the  king's  men,  as  you  know.  It  is 
probably  only  an  unfortunate  jest,  or  a 
misunderstanding ;  but  you  see  yoursell 
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such  gates  must  be  forced  betimes,  when 
the  king  is  on  the  road,  and  would  eoter 
therein.  Two  hundred  men,  then,  within 
an  hour,  but  with  as  little  stir  as  possible, 
of  course  I " 

"  You  shall  find  all  ready  ere  it  rings  to 
high  mass,"  answered  the  commandant, 
with  calm  determination.  *'  But  your 
wound.  Sir  Drost  I  Can  you  yourself  ride 
forth  without  danger?  Otherwise  the  task 
is  mine  ?  " 

"  With  or  without  danger  I  must —  I 
will  onward,"  answered  Aag&.  "  When  it 
rings  for  high  mass,  then  ;  and  secrecy  is 
expedient —  Let  it  concern  a  hunt  after 
the  outlaws — Understand  you  ?" 

"  Right !  that  shall  be  the  belief  in  the 
castle  here  within  the  half  hour."  So 
saying,  Sir  Ribolt  hasted  into  the  castte- 
yard,  and  Drost  Aag^  went  with  Master 
Petrus  into  the  ladi<  '  apartment. 


s,  in  whose  praise  and  exaltation 
r  Rumelant  was  as  inexhaustible  as 
i  unwearied  in  reckoning  up  all  the 
r  he  had  gained  by  his  lays  with 
'  excellent  lords,  his  august  and  most 
us  patrons." 

i^aretha  also  took  part  in  the  con- 
ion  with  the  strangers  ;  but  the  was 
nodest  in  her  queries.  She  was  much 
interested  in  their  art  than  in  the 
fortune  they  had  sought  and  ob- 

by  it  from  the  great.  The  solemn 
r  Poppe  favoured  her  with  a  detailed 
It  of  the  genius  and  lays  of  the 
s  Minnesingers,  whose  most  flounsh- 
eriod  Master  Fopp6  asserted  could 
«  supposed  by  the  ignorant  to  have 

away.  He  afBrmed,  on  the  con- 
that  the  noble  art  of  minstrelsy  had 
ow  for  the  first  time  fully  developed 
on  higher  themes,  —  in  the  praise 
"al  truth  and  seraphic  beauty.  Min- 
no  longer  repeated  the  monotonous 
I  of  verdant  May,  or  of  the  beauty  of 
r  females  and  vain   loves,  but  nov 
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lat  all  the  Danish  ballads 
aired  treated  of  love  ad- 
ingle  one  on  scriptural 
iects. 

age  entered  the  ladies' 
retha  rose  to  return  his 
rved,  with  some  uneasi- 
thrown  aside  his  sling. 
Master    Poppe's  dis- 

d,  and  she  entreated  him 

e,  as  an  attendant  on  a 
lad  an  occupation  which 
med.  "  Pardon  me,  Sir 
o  Aage,  and  pointed  to 

"  This  is  not  accord- 
yet  you  seem  to  have 
I,"  she  added,  when  she 
ly  he  moved  it.  "  The 
some  sort.  With  caution 
n  moderation.   But  the 

wear  in  remembrance  of 
^ain,  noble  maiden!" 
"although  I  almost 
ispensed  with.     Within 
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an  hour  I  must  leave  the 
am  able  to  do  so  I  owe  t 
unwearied  care.  I  think 
noble  master  the  king," 
low  voice,  as  he  drew  I 
in  the  window  fronting  tht 
"but  the  suitable  time  f 
thing  towards  your  libei 
hardly  come  as  yet." 

"  We  ask  no  clemency  f 
judges,  but  only  that  wh 
reasonable,"  answered  M 
calm  seriousness.  "  I  shou 
all  times  were  equally  conv 
sovereign  for  hearing  the 
the  innocent." 

"  It  would  grieve  me  dee 
Margaretha  1 "  said  Aage, 
tentioned  sovereign  were  i 
seem  unjust  in  your  eyes 
now  appears  dark  and  in 
who  are  not,  as  I  am,  acqui 
pious  sentiments  and  admit 
is  known  that  the  traitoroi 
''''as  in  your  company —  y 


confidence  in  tbat  miscreant  brought  sus. 
picion  on  your  innocence,  and  places  you 
under  a  cloud ;  but,  by  the  living  Lord  1 
I  will  justify  you.  If  earthly  justice  is 
blind,  the  judgment  of  Heaven  and  my 
knightly  sword  shall  surely  open  her  eyes  I" 
"No,  dear  Drost!"  exclaimed  Mai^ 
retha,  half  alarmed  ;  "  if  you  will  peril 
your  precious  life  in  any  cause,  let  it  be  in 
that  higher  and  more  important  one  to 
which  you  have  dedicated  it,  but  not  for 
the  fate  of  two  insignificant  captives.  To 
suffer  injustice  is,  besides,  surely  not  the 
greatest  misfortune,"  she  added,  with  a 
look  of  mildness  and  love,  as  she  raised  her 
long-fringed  eyelids,  and  gazed  throu^ 
the  window  panes  up  to  the  clear  heavens* 
"  Do  not  hasten  rashly  for  our  sake ;  we 
will  willingly  wait  for  the  Lord  and  for 
his  appointed  hour.  When  we  think  but 
on  the  injustice  our  Lord  suffered  for  our 
sakes,  we  may  surely  bear  our  little  cron 
throughout  a  short  life  for  his  sake.  The 
blessing  of  Heaven  be  with  you,  noble 
Drost  Aage I"  she  continued;   "heartfelt 
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on  his  right  arm,  which  rested  on  the 
casement  of  the  large  window.  "  Even  that 
which  seems  worst  and  most  unfortunate  to 
us  turns  out  at  I^t  to  be  the  best,  if  no 
sin  be  in  it.  Tliis  captivity,  which  a  few 
weeks  back  appeared  so  terrible  to  me, 
hath  notwithstanding  been  the  happiest 
time  I  have  passed  since  my  father  and 
mother  died." 

"  Sweet  Margaretha ! "  whispered  Ad^, 
with  subdued  fervour,  laying  his  left  hand 
on  hers,  which  still  rested  upon  his  right 
ai'm ;  "  dare  I  hope  I  have  the  smallest 
share  in  that  heavenly  peace  and  joy  which 
I  daily  see  beaming  from  your  meek  and 
loving  eyes?  Your  hope  and  peace  are 
doubtless  drawn  from  the  fountain  of 
Eternal  I^ife ;  such  joys  come  not  to  you 
from  any  human  source." 

"  In  every  noble  and  pious  heart  as- 
suredly there  shines  a  ray  from  yon  source 
of  Eternal  Life  I "  answered  Mai^retba ; 
"  though  its  deepest  source  be  hid  in  the 
heart  of  the  Redeemer,  which  bled  for  our 
sakes,  that  it  might  include  every  soul  in 


Sir  I  Permit  me  but  a  parting  word  to  the 
noble  and  hospitable  hostess." 

"  And  to  me  also,  surely.  Sir  Drost  1 
although  ne  have  never  been  exactly  able 
to  agree?"  interrupted  Ulrica,  rising  from 
the  table,  where  Master  Rumelant's  pane- 
gyrics on  his  excellent  lords  and  Mecs- 
nases  already  began  to  weary  her. 

Afler  many  reciprocal  expressions  of 
courtesy,  which,  however,  were  not  wanting 
in  sincerity  and  heartfelt  goodwill,  the  Drost 
lei^  the  ladies*  apartment  with  Master 
Petrus ;  but  the  object  on  which  his  eye 
lingered  the  longest  was  the  lair  Lady 
Margaretha.  As  it  rang  for  mass  in  Yor- 
dingborg  town,  Drost  Aage,  clad  in  com- 
plete  armour,  rode  out  of  the  castle  gate  at 
the  head  of  two  thirds  of  the  garrison  of 
the  fortress..  At  the  same  time  the  lady  of 
the  castle  drove  to  church  with  the  two 
captive  maidens.  At  the  cross-road  before 
the  fortress  Drost  Aage  once  more  turned 
round  and  saluted  the  ladies  in  the  car.  He 
observed  with  pleasure  a  white  veil  waving 
from  the  car  in  the  meek  Margaretha's 
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hand.  The  car  was  followed  to  church 
by  Sir  Ribolt,  accompanied  by  the  three 
strangers  on  horseback. 

'<  Whither  goes  the  Drost,  with  aU  those 
men-at-armsy  Sir  Ribolt?''  asked  Ulrica, 
inquisitiyely,  as  she  put  her  head  out  of  the 
car ;  **  there  is  surely  neither  war  nor  re- 
beUionhere?'' 

"  They  go  but  to  lid  the  land  of  the  out- 
laws and  other  yagabonds,''  answered  Sir 
Ribolt.  "  The  assassin  who  attacked  the 
Drost  it  seems  hath  been  taken  already," 
he  added,  in  a  careless  tone,  without  re- 
collecting the  connection  of  the.  captive 
maidens  with  these  turbulent  and  hated 
characters,  and  without  remarking  that  the 
lirely  querist  turned  pale. 

'^What  ails  thee,  sweet  child?  Canst 
thou  not  endure  to  sit  backward?''  asked 
the  watchful  mistress  of  the  castle.  *'Come, 
change  places  with  me  ;  I  can  bear  it." 

"  Ah,  let  me  sit  quiet  I "  sighed  Ulrica, 
drawing  her  veil  over  her  face.  "  Mar- 
garetha!    Margarethal"    she    whispered. 


clinging  to  her  sister  ;  "  my  dream  I  my 
dream  I  He  is  taken  t  His  life  is  in  peril  I" 

"Husht  bush!  dearest  sister  I"  whis> 
pered  Margaretha ;  "it  is  but  a  rumour. 
We  will  now  pray  for  bim  and  for  all  sinfiil 
souls.  See,  —  the  blessed  Lord  still  permits 
bis  mild  sun  to  shine  upon  us  all." 

The  car  rolled  past  a  troop  of  richly 
attired  burghers  on  their  way  to  church, 
who  greeted  the  ladies  with  courtesy. 
Ulrica  recovered  herself,  and  nodded  to 
them  with  a  consequential  ur.  They  whis- 
pered together,  and  she  conjectured  that 
their  talk  was,  doubtless,  of  her  beauty  and 
supposed  high  birth. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Drost  Aage, 
with  his  troop  of  horsemen,  drew  near  the 
Issefiord  near  Holbek.  The  weather  was 
calm  and  frosty,  the  snow  sparkled  in  the 
starlight  winter  night,  the  marshes  and  all 
the  pools  by  the  road  side  were  frozen,  but 
the  ford  was  still  open  and  passable.  Hol- 
bek rather  resembled  a  ruin  than  a  town  ; 
instead  of  bouses,  there  were  now  chiefly 
to  be  seen  single  walls  and  solitary  hearths. 
Five  years  before  the  town  had  been  plun- 
dered and  nearly  burnt  down  by  the  Nor- 
wegian fleet,  in  the  feud  with  Marsk  Stig 
and  the  outlaws.  Some  small  houses,  how- 
ever, had  been  rebuilt.  The  church  and 
the  monastery  of  the  Gray  Friars  stood 
unscathed,  as  well  as  the  castle,  which  had 
been  lately  put  in  good  repair  by  Junker 
Christopher,  and  which,  it  appeared,  he  now 
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intended,  despite  the  king's  prohibition,  to 
make  as  strong  a  fortress  as  KalIu,ndboi^. 
By  Aage's  side  rode  an  elderly  captain 
of  borse,  Sir  Ribolt's  brother,  a  silent, 
serious  personage,  whom  the  Drost  in- 
formed by  the  way  of  what  was  here  to  be 
attempted.  When  they  ^preached  the 
town  they  halted,  and  had  their  horses 
rubbed  down,  while  each  horseman  received 
his  separate  directions.  They  then  rode 
slowly,  and  as  quietly  as  possible,  .through 
the  SDOw-covered  streets  of  the  town,  and 
past  the  monastery,  where  all  lay  in  pro- 
found slumber.  At  the  castle  also  t^e  in- 
mates seemed  to  be  reposing  in  the  greatetf 
calmness  and  security ;  even  the  warden 
on  the  battlements  were  asleep.  They  ex- 
amined the  castle  narrowly  on  every  dde. 
There  was  not  a  light  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  of  the  upper  story ;  it  waa  only 
from  the  knights'  hall,  opposite  the  lord, 
that  a  faint  light  gleamed  from  a  window ; 
and  at  the  quay  behind  the  castle  lay  a 
boat  with  a  red  sail,  from  which  ^mmered 
the  light  of  a  hoin  lantern.     On  the  quay 
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a  fat  knight,  wrapped  in  a  fox-skin  pelisse, 
paced  up  and  down,  apparently  waiting  for 
some  one ;  he  often  yawned,  and  rubbed 
bis  bands,  while  he  looked  up  impatiently 
attbe  window  from  whence  gleamed  the 
solitary  light.  A  rough-looking,  one-eyed 
fellow,  with  a  hideous  and  bloated  visage, 
lay  half  asleep  on  the  rampart. 

'^  U  thou  fallest  asleep,  and  drop'st  into 
tbe  ford,  Kyste  I  thou  wilt  cheat  the  rope- 
maker  of  an  hempen  cord,''  said  the  fat 
knight,  and  laughed  at  his  own  wit. 

''  Ha,  indeed  I  think  ye  the  halter  is  so 
sore  of  me.  Sir  Palle  ?"  muttered  the  fel- 
iow;  ^^yau  may  well  crack  your  jests, 
you  are  neither  made  to  be  drowned  nor 
banged;  with  your  round  carcass,  you 
would  awim  like  an  ale  barrel,  and  he  who 
woqld  hang  you  must  risk  his  own  neck." 

"  Well,"  answered  Palle,  yawning, 
*^  mine  is  a  very  politic  shape ;  thou  ^nd 
thy  daring  masters  might  need  such  an 
one.  But  what  the  devil  has  become  of 
them  ?  They  are  wrangling  ^nd  consulting 
a  confounded  time  together." 

o  2 
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<*  It  concerns  high  play,  though.  Sir 
Palle/'  muttered  the  man,  flapping  his 
arms  around  his  body  to  keep  himself 
warm.  <<  Had  I  but  a  good  can  of  German 
ale  at  my  side,  of  a  surety  I  would  keep 
my  eyes  open/* 

<<If  thou  canst  keep  one  eye  open  it 
deserves  all  honour,  since  thou  hast  not 
more  by  thee,''  jested  the  knight.  *'  But 
what  the  devil  is  the  junker  about?''  he 
continued,  '*  to  set  me  to  watch  here  in 
frost  and  cold  while  he  consults  on  weighty 
matters  in  his  warm  private  chamber !  Me, 
his  right  hand,  and  let  into  all  his  secrets  I 
But  tell  me,  Kyste,  what  means  this  secret 
nightly  visit  ?  The  proud  Niels  Brock  and 
Johan  Pap6  I  well  know ;  they  are  two 
limbs  of  Satan,  and  I  can  easily  divine  what 
they  would  be  at ;  but  who  was  the  third 
stranger  thou  broughtest  hither,  —  yon 
little  fellow,  with  the  hump  and  the  red 
mantle  ?  " 

**  It  is  the  Evil  One  himself,  I  almost 
believe,"  answered  the  deserter,  and  crossed 
himself;  **  a  wizard  at  the  least.     I  will  be 
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hanged  if  he  understands  not  the  black  art. 
They  call  him  wise  Master  Thrand ;  he 
has  been  condemned  to  lire  and  stake  by 
the  pope,  and  banished  both  by  kings  and 
emperors ;  but  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  them 
all  —  he  laughs  at  the  world's  governors 
and  rulers,  and  cares  not  for  our  Lord  or 
our  Lady,  either,  when  he  is  on  the  seas. 
If  he  is  right,  then  are  we  all  fools  together 
in  Christendom,  and  should  obey  none 
other  than  him  our  master,  who  is  within  us 
and  in  all  things ;  but  that  passes  my  un- 
derstanding. He  can  be  pious  too  when 
it  serves  his  turn*  I  saw  that  when  he 
kissed  the  archbishop's  hand  at  parting, 
and  took  the  letter  of  absolution,  which 
truly  he  afterwards  cast  overboard  —  he  is 
a  good  friend  of  Niels  Brock,  and  can 
make  gold,  they  say/' 

'<  Then  would  he  might  teach  us  and 
the  junker  that  art  I"  said  Palle ;  '<  then  it 
were  sin  should  he  be  burned  for  a  little 
touch  of  heresy  —  for  that  he  will  one  day 
bum  in  the  other  world.  But  tell  me, 
Kyste,  if  thou  and  thy  masters  come  from 
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Hammershuus,  from  the  archbishop,  how 
darest  thou  appear  before  the  junker  ?  The 
archbishop  hath  given  him  over^  as  well  as 
the  king,  to  the  devil ;  and  I  must  needs 
admit  the  junker  hath  been  worse  to  him 
than  ten  devils/' 

**  That's  the  great  folks'  business,"  an- 
swered Kyste.  "  I  serve  the  man  who  pays 
besti  and  ask  not  of  aught  besides  — ^  had  I 
known  the  archbishop  brought  not  so  much 
as  a  mark  with  him,  and  should  lose  all  he 
expected  from  Skaane,  the  devil  take  me  if 
I  would  have  perilled  my  life  for  his  sake." 

<<  You  had  a  rough  passage,  then,  with 
him  from  Sjoborg  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that; — we  were 
hard  put  to  it  ere  we  got  him  housed.  We 
were  obliged  to  run  in  under  Hveen  ;  and 
we  lay  with  our  life  in  our  hands  a  whole 
day  and  two  nights  at  Saltholm*  —  They 
were  chasing  us  every  where  with  barks 
and  those  confounded  fishing  smacks ;  but 
the  fog  and  the  bishop's  prayers  helped  us 
that  once.  We  sailed,  in  peril  of  our  lives, 
in  a  howling  storm,  to  Kaasebjerg,  and  by 
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the  time  we  reached  Hammershuus  we 
were  half  perished  with  cold  and  hunger ; 
and  what  got  we  for  our  pains?  Mad 
Morten  the  cook  got  a  bishop's  letter  for 
a  pilgrimage.  I  and  Ole  Ark  got  a  dry 
blessing  with  three  wizened  fingers,  and  a 
fresh  absolution  for  ten  years'  sins.  It 
may  have  its  use ;  —  I  never  slight  God's 
gifts  ;  but  such  like  gifts  help  little  to  fill 
purse  and  stomach.  Of  course/'  he  added, 
"we  have  now  leave  to  seek  our  bread 
where  we  can  find  it,  and  plunder  our 
Lord's  and  the  archbishop's  enemies  till 
our  dying  day,  without  having  a  hair  singed 
in  purgatory  for  it ;  but " 

"  Content  thyself,  Kyste ;  it  will  be  a 
livelihood,  nevertheless,"  interrupted  Palle. 
"  But  if  thy  new  masters  side  with  the 
archbishop  I  cannot  imagine  what  the  devil 
they  want  here  —  the  junker  and  the  arch- 
bishop agree  together  like  cat  and  dog." 

"  As  I  said,  that's  the  great  folks'  busi- 
ness," answered  the  deserter.  "  What  they 
have  plotted  with  the  archbishop  at  Ham- 
mershuus  I  can't  tell ;  but  could  they  patch 
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up  an  agreement  for  the  junker  with  Master 
Grand,  and  get  the  ban  done  away»  he 
Would  have  nought  against  it,  I  trow ;  and 
one  service  is  as  good  as  the  other.  If  the 
junker  gets  into  a  scrape  with  the  king,  he 
will  need  a  prop  \  and  if  the  king  goes  to 
the  wall,  the  junker  perhaps  will  get  upper- 
most, and  may  help  his  friends  again.  But 
that  concerns  not  me;  matters  may  turn 
out  as  the  foul  fiend  pleases  for  aught  I  care» 
so  long  as  there  are  good  oars  to  be  had, 
and  something  to  lay  one's  hands  on.  But 
what  was  that  noise  ?  Heard  ye  not  horses 
tramp  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle  ?'' 

"  Dream'st  thou,  Kyste  ?  Who  would 
visit  the  castle  so  late  ?"  said  Palle,  listen- 
ing anxiously. 

**  Here  I  have  my  masters*  Now  any 
one  may  come  that  Satan  pleases,''  said  the 
deserter,  and  ran  towards  the  vessel. 

Two  tall  men,  in  ample  grey  mantles^ 
and  with  hoods  over  their  heads,  accom- 
panied by  a  little  hump-backed  personage, 
in  a  red  cloak,  came  forth  from  a  secret 
door  in  the  castle  wall,  and  passed  over  a 
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small  drawbridge  which  was  let  down  over 
the  outer  castle  moat.  They  hasted  down 
to  the  quay,  where  they  greeted  Sir  Palle 
by  a  silent  nod,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  entered  the  vessel,  which  instantly 
pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  set  sail- 
Sir  Palle  shook  his  head  thoughtfnlly,  and 
looked  after  them  as  he  listened,  and 
thought  he  heard  a  distant  noise  of  arms 
and  horses'  hoofs  without  the  castle  gate. 
He  hasted  over  the  small  drawbridge  be- 
fore which  he  had  stood  on  guard,  and 
drew  it  up  hastily  behind  him.  He  then 
passed  quickly  through  the  private  door 
into  the  castle. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  outer  fortifi- 
cation stood  Drost  Aag6  with  his  horse- 
men, who,  according  to  his  orders,  had  led 
their  horses  slowly,  and  one  at  a  tim§,  over 
the  half-completed  drawbridge,  which  as 
yet  could  not  be  drawn  up.  The  strongly 
secured  castle  gate  was  shut,  and  they  had 
knocked  several  times,  apparently  without 
being  heard  by  any  one.  *'  Who  is  there  ?" 
at  last  said  a  drowsy  voice  from  the  battle- 
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ment  over  the  gate.  It  was  the  watchman 
or  warder  of  the  castle,  who  now  stood  up, 
with  a  long  spear  in  the  one  hand,  and  an 
alarm  horn  in  the  other. 

"  Sleep'st  thou  at  thy  post,  watch  ?*• 
called  Aage,  in  a  stem  tone ;  '*  seest  thou 
not  it  is  the  king's  men  who  would  enter? 
Haste  I  let  the  porter  open  to  us  in* 
stantly.  —  This  is  the  new  garrison*'' 

«  New  garrison !  That  know  we  nought 
of  here,**  muttered  the  warder.  ''  I  shall 
have  to  blow  the  horn,  then,  as  the  junker 
hath  commanded." 

<<A  single  sound  costs  thee  thy  life, 
fellow  I "  menaced  the  Drost.  **  Where 
the  king  himself  commands  no  junker  hath 
a  word  to  say." 

'<  The  Lord  bless  you,  if  that  be  true, 
noble  sir  I "  said  the  warder,  joyfully ;  ^'  I 
shall  then  not  have  to  ride  the  wooden 
horse  to-morrow  because  I  slept  ? " 

'<  Haste  thee  I  or  we  force  the  gates." 
—  To  Aag6's  surprise,  the  castle  gate  was 
opened  without  demur  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  troop  presently  filled  the  castle  yard. 
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Guards  were  immediately  stationed  at  all 
the  entrances,  as  well  as  on  the  towers  and 
the  battlements  on  the  wall  surrounding 
the  fortress.  This  was  done  hastily,  and 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The  sound  of 
so  many  horses'  hoofs  and  clashing  weapons 
had,  notwithstanding,  awakened  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  castle,  who  peeped  in  dis- 
may out  of  the  windows  and  loopholes, 
ignorant  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen. 
But  the  Drost  now  ordered  three  trum- 
peters to  call  together  all  the  unarmed 
household  servants,  with  all  the  men-at- 
arms  in  the  castle.  He  announced  to  the 
warder  and  the  household,  in  the  king's 
name,  that  they  were  released  from  their 
duties  here  in  the  junker's  service ;  and 
that  the  king  ibr  the  present  had  taken 
possession  of  the  castle  himself.  Those 
who  would  enter  his  service,  and  swear 
fealty  to  him,  might  remain;  the  rest 
were  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  and  serve  the 
junker  at  his  other  castles  and  estates.  On 
hearing  this  proclamation  fear  was  suddenly 
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changed  iuto  general  rejoicing.  **  Long 
live  the  king  I "  re-echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  There  was  not  a  single  domestic 
who  hesitated  to  change  masters ;  and  many 
expressions  and  exclamations  were  heard 
which  showed  how  little  Junker  Christopher 
had  understood  to  win  the  good  will  of  his 
dependants.  As  soon  as  the  new  force  had 
garrisoned  all  the  posts,  Drost  Aage,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  troop,  entered  the 
castle.  The  steward  was  the  first  person  who 
appeared.  He  was  a  taciturn  personage, 
of  short  stature,  with  a  half  German  accent. 
He  delivered  the  keys  of  the  castle  to  the 
Drost,  and  seemed  to  share  in  the  general 
satisfaction }  but  as  soon  as  he  had  installed 
his  unexpected  guests  he  vanished,  and  did 
not  again  make  his  appearance. 

Ere  the  day  had  dawned,  Drost  Aag6 
was  again  on  horseback,  and,  with  the  half 
of  his  troop  of  horse,  quitted  Holbek  castle, 
and  took  the  road  to  Kallundborg.  Sir 
Ribolt's  brother  remained  as  commandant, 
with  strict  orders  not  to  open  the  gates  to 
any  one,  or  give  up  the  castle  to  the  junker, 
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ere  he  had  the  king's  warrant  and  seal  for 
so  doing. 

*'  Sir  Drost,'*  said  an  old  horseman,  as 
they  rode  out  of  the  still  slumbering  town, 
amid  its  ruins  and  deserted  sites,  *'  was  it 
then  your  own  order  that  we  might  not 
stop  any  one  who  would  out  of  the  castle ; 
and  that  none,  under  pain  of  death,  might 
lift  a  hand  against  the  high-bom  junker,  if 
he  was  on  the  spot  ?" 

*<  That  was  the  king's  command  to  us 
all,"  answered  the  Drost. 

**  Then  I  now  know  that  I  was  right, 
even  though  I  did  let  rogues  and  traitors 
slink  off,"  continued  the  horseman.  '*  I 
stood  on  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  baek 
court.  Sir  Drost,  and  I  saw  three  men  in 
di^uise  lead  their  horses  out  of  the  stable. 
They  disappeared  through  the  rampart  gate 
close  to  the  ford,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  became  of  them.  My  com- 
rades thought  we  should  have  stopped  and 
seized  them,  for  they  stole  so  strangely 
away,  and  looked  around  them  on  all  sides ; 
but  I  said,  *  No  I  it  is  a  criminal  act  if  we 
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touch  them/  and  we  let  them  'scape.  The 
one  was  assuredly  the  little  German  who 
was  forced  to  give  you  the  keys ;  the  other 
was  a  fat  fellow,  who  could  hardly  waddle 
away ;  but  the  third  was  a  tall  stem  man ; 
he  swore,  and  laid  about  him,  at  every 
step.  I  could  almost  take  my  oath  it  was 
the  junker  himself.  He  was  hardly  twelve 
paces  from  me  when  he  caught  a  sight  of 
me,  and  shyed  off,  as  it  were.  —  He  led  his 
horse  over  the  dunghill,  that  he  might  not 
come  too  near  us,  I  suppose ;  but  then  the 
hood  fell  back  from  his  neck,  and  I  saw 
the  long  black  hair  you  know  of;  it  is  as 
rough  as  a,  horse-tail.  No  one  in  the  country 
has  such  dark  unsightly  hair  as  the  junker. 
But,  as  I  say,  we  let  him  go,  and  budged 
not  from  the  spot. — The  king  himself  will 
know  how  to  chastise  him,  thought  I." 

**  Good  I  *'  exclaimed  the  Drost ;  "  thou 
hast  behaved  as  was  thy  duty  —  as  to  the 
rest,  what  is  between  the  king  and  his  bro- 
ther concerns  not  us,  and  still  less  whether 
the  junker's  hair  be  fine  or  coarse/'     He 
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then  spurred  his  horse,  and  proceeded  at  a 
brisk  trot,  without  stopping. 

Ere  Drost  Aage,  with  his  horsemen, 
reached  Kallundborg,  the  king  approached 
the  town,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  chi- 
valry, and  a  more  numerous  troop  of  horse- 
men and  spearmen  than  he  was  ever  wont 
to  take  with  him  when  about  to  visit  his 
vassals  or  one  of  his  castles.  It  was  noon. 
The  horses  foamed  with  hard  riding.  The 
troop  halted  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  upon 
the  high  hill  just  without  the  town. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

The  report  of  the  king's  arrival  had  pre- 
ceded him.  It  had  excited  great  alarm  in 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  had  espe- 
cially thrown  the  burghers  of  Kallundborg 
into  a  state  of  anxious  suspense.  Their  de- 
votion to  the  king,  and  fear  of  his  wrath, 
placed  them  in  a  most  dangerous  position 
with  regard  to  their  stem  deputed  master, 
Junker  Christopher,  and  his  warlike  com- 
mandant at  the  castle.  Disquieting  and 
contradictory  reports  respecting  a  difference 
between  the  king  and  his  brother  had  al- 
ready for  some  time  been  in  circulation, 
but  no  one  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
As  Lord  of  Samsoe,  Holbek,  and  Kallund- 
borg, Junker  Christopher  exercised  an  al- 
most royal  authority  wherever  he  had  troops 
and  fortresses  under  his  command.  Lat- 
terly he  had  been  often  seen  in  Kallundborg, 
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where  he  had  assembled  a  considerabte 
garrison  at  the  castle,  and,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  burghers,  had  put  the  fortifications  op- 
posite the  town  and  the  land  side  into  such 
a  state  of  defence  as  if  the  breaking  out  of 
a  dangerous  civil  war  might  daily  be  ex- 
pected. Some  weeks  back  admittance  had 
been  refused .  at  the  castle  to  Marsk  Oluff- 
sen,  who,  with  a  small  troop  of  men-at-arms, 
had  demanded  to  enter  in  the  king's  name. 
From  this  refractoriness  towards  a  royal 
ambassador  it  was  thought  the  most  serious 
results  were  now  to  be  apprehended.  The 
prince  himself  went  night  and  day  to  and 
from  Kailundborg ;  now  with  a  large  armed 
train  on  horseback,  and  now  by  sea  with 
the  armed  vessels  which  constantly  plied 
between  Samsoe  and  Kailundborg,  and  con- 
veyed both  men-at-arms  and  provisions  to 
the  fortress.  No  one  knew  whether  Junker 
Christopher  was  personally  present  at  the 
castle  at  the  time  when  the  report  of  the 
king's  arrival  threw  the  whole  town  into 
commotion ;  but  it  was  observed  with  dis- 
may that  the  drawbridge  was  raised,  and 
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that  serious  preparations  were  making  to 
repel  an  attack. 

The  king  halted  at  the  head  of  his  nu* 
merous  train  on  the  hill,  and  caused  his 
white  steed  to  be  rubbed  down  while  he 
looked  down  thoughtfully  upon  town  and 
castle.  At  his  right  hand  was  the  brave 
young  Margrave Waldemar  of  Brandenboi^, 
who  had  deferred  his  homeward  journey, 
and  accompanied  the  king  on  this  expe* 
dition,  to  take  leave  of  his  good  friend 
Junker  Christopher,  and,  if  possible,  to 
avert  the  storm  which  menaced  him.  At 
the  king's  lefl  hand  was  seen  his  energetic 
general.  Count  Henrik  of  Mecklenborg, 
who  now,  next  to  Drost  Aage,  seemed  the 
king's  most  confidential  friend.  The  troops 
watered  their  horses  at  the  pond  by  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross.  All  the  cripples 
of  St.  George's  Hospital  came  out  to  see 
the  king,  and  the  numerous  fraternity  of 
St.  George,  or  demi-ecclesiastical  attend- 
ants on  the  sick,  vied  with  each  other  in 
oflfering  refreshments  to  him  and  his  train. 
The  thronging  and  curious  crowd  kept, 
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however,  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
king  and  the  two  stranger  lords. 

**  Your  grace  will  find  the  whole  is  some 
absurd  mistake/'  said  the  young  margrave, 
in  a  light  and  careless  tone,  as  he  sprang 
off  his  horse,  and  adjusted  his  rich  attire. 
*^  At  all  events,  it  is  assuredly  nothing 
more  than  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour  in 
the  junker,  or  rather  in  his  commandant 
here,  and  the  brave  Marsk  Oluffsen ;  that 
excellent  man  hath  an  altogether  peculiar 
talent  of  offending  every  one,  without 
dreaming  of  doing  so  himself.  That  you 
must  yourself  have  observed.  Such  per- 
sons one  can  but  employ  to  plague  both 
friend  and  foe.  I  am  fond  of  being  me- 
diator between  kinsmen  and  kind  friends/' 
he  continued,  gaily  —  <<  there  is  nothing 
like  drinking  to  a  reconciliation  after  every 
quarrel,  and  then  all  goes  on  merrily.  — - 1 
know  the  junker's  wine  cellar  at  the  castle 
here ;  it  is  almost  better  than  any  prior's  ; 
if  he  willed  not  to  open  it  to  your  sharp 
spoken  Marsk,  he  hath  perhaps  but  wished 
to  reserve  it  for  dearer  guests." 
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**  The  Lord  grant  we  may  have  come 
hither  to  a  friendly  feast.  Sir  Margrave ! " 
answered  the  king,  solemnly,  and  in  a  low 
tone,  while  his  gaze  dwelt  on  the  beautiful 
winter  landscape  which  lay  outstretched 
before  him.  The  sun  beamed  brightly  on 
ford  and  town.  The  castle  rose,  proudly, 
with  its  round  towers  and  high  battlements, 
behind  the  shining  copper  roof  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monastery.  Esbem  Snare's  five 
Gothic  church  spires  pointed  boldly  to- 
wards  the  heavens  from  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Mary,  while  furthermost,  and  near 
the  ford,  the  sea  tower  proudly  reared  its 
head.  **  If  my  brother  can  justify  him- 
self," continued  the  king,  **  he  will  surely 
now  not  shiin  my  sight,  but  come  to  greet 
me  according  to  duty  and  fealty." 

"  But  he  Burely  expects  you  not  —  he 
is  perhaps  out  hunting,  or  roving  from  one 
domain  to  another,"  said  the  margrave. 
"The  noble  junker's  blood  is  thick.  —  I 
have  counselled  him  to  be  ever  on  the  move, 
in  order  to  drive  away  melancholy  fancies. 
I  have  often  deplored  that  his  magnani- 
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mous  hankering  after  action  and  distinction 
hath  as  yet  no  decided  object,  and  so  often 
disturbs  the  balance  of  his  princely  mind, 
giving  occasion  to  even  his  nearest  friends 
and  kindred  to  misjudge  him/' 

*<  If  I  see  aright,  noble  king  I "  said 
Count  Henrik,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  from  the  sunshine,  **  yonder  comes 
a  crowd  of  people  towards  us  from  the 
town.  It  must  be  the  bui^hers,  who  would 
show  you  their  loyalty  and  devotion." 

'<  Hum  I  they  were  also  leagued  against 
the  Marsk,"  said  the  king.     <<  The  people 
are  loyal  to  me  personally  —  this  I  know, 
that  were  I  to  pass  through  the  country  as 
a  leprous  beggar,  no  burgher  or  peasant 
would  shut  his  door  upon  me.     In  the  eyes 
of  many,  no  doubt,  I  seem  a  leper,  since  the 
bishop's  ban,"  he  added ;  **  yet  I  am  every 
where  met  with  a£Fection.     It  is  only  my 
brother  who  turns  his  back  upon  me,  and 
refuses  me  obedience  in  this  time  of  need." 
"  The  noble  junker  is  surely  not  here," 
resumed  the  margrave,  **  or  he  would  cer« 
tainly  never  delay  to  crave  your  pardon  for 
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his  commandant's  rashness,  and  to  lead 
us  to  bis  well-appointed  table-* he  bath 
put  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  in  excel- 
lent repair,  I  perceive  —  were  I  in  your 
grace's  place  I  would  thank  him  for  that/' 
he  continued.  **  Kallundborg  is  an  im- 
portant spot  in  time  of  war,  and  a  good 
harbour  for  your  fleet/' 

«  For  that  very  reason  no  vassal  should 
presume  to  shut  the  castle  on  the  lawful 
ruler  of  the  land,  or  bis  generalissimo," 
answered  the  king.  '<  I  cannot  but  com- 
mend your  endeavours  to  excuse  my  erring 
brother,  Sir  Margrave,"  he  added,  abruptly; 
**  and  be  assured,  if  he  can  be  acquitted,— *4f 
he  can  only  give  me  his  princely  word  that 
he  hath  had  no  share  in  this  contumacy,— 
he  needs  not  that  a  stranger  should  plead 
for  him,  where  a  brother  is  his  liege  and 
judge." 

The  margrave  bowed  courteously,  and 
was  silent,  while  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  and  appeared  desirous  to  hide  a 
look  of  annoyance. 

<<  Will  your  grace  speak  to  the  burghers 
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now  ?/*  asked  Count  Henrik ;  "  they  seem 
timidly  waiting  for  permission  to  approach 
you." 

**  They  have  it  of  course,  count ;  let 
them  come  hither.^ 

Count  Henrik  rode  to  meet  the  linger- 
ing burgher  crowd,  and  soon  returned  to 
the  king,  accompanied  by  the  burgomaster, 
and  twelve  of  the  oldest  burghers  of  the 
town,  who,. clad  in  their  holiday  attire,  and 
mth  their  heads  uncovered,  reverently 
greeted  their  sovereign.  After  several 
salutations,  the  burgomaster  somewhat 
bashfully  and  humbly  began  his  address. 
^'  Most  mighty  liege  and  sovereign  t 
your  grace's  august  presence — this  poor 
town's  joy  at  seeing  your  most  royal 
grace \*  • 

**  Is  not  very  great,"  interrupted  the 
king;  ^'say  it  out  at  once,  burgomaster,  and 
speak  without  a  long-winded  preamble! 
You  fear  there  may  be  bounds  to  my  most 
royal  grace  this  time,  and  that  I  mean  to 
call  you  to  strict  account  for  the  reception 
my  Marsk  hath  met  with  here." 

"  Your    princely    brother,    our    strict 
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master,  the  junker,  had  ordered  his  com- 
mandant at  the  castle'' — stammered  the 
bui^masten 

*<  I  speak  not  now  of  what  he  hath  or 
hath  not  commanded  his  servants,''  inter- 
rupted  the  king.  **  Such  contumacy  he  him- 
self,  or  his  commandant,  shall  answer  for. 
But  who  enjoined  you  to  refuse  obedience 
,  to  my  ambassadors  ?" 

**  The  commandant,  in  the  junker's  name, 
and  in  your  own,  my  liege,"  answered  the 
burgomaster —  **  although  we  could  not 
consider  the  behest  '^as  lawful,  or  obey  it, 
when  the  Marsk,  with  your  authority,  en- 
joined us  the  reverse,  after  a  short  demur, 
what  he  demanded  was  even  granted  him, 
and  his  people,  though  it  came  to  cost  us 
all  dear.'^ 

"  What  1 "  interrupted  the  king,  with 
vehemence,  '*  have  ye  since  been  chastised 
because  you  obeyed  my  orders  ?  " 

<<  We  complain  not,  my  liege,  and  least 
of  all  of  your  august  kindred,  and  the  ruler 
you  have  given  us  —  whatever  injustice  we 
have  suffered  is  but  trifling,  in  comparison 
of  our  sorrow  and    shame  if  we   have 
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brought  upon  us  the  displeasure  of  our 
noble  liege  and  sovereign." 

**  You  have  suffered  injustice  for  your 
loyalty  to  me — could  I  then  be  wroth  with 
you,  brave  burghers  ? "  said  the  king,  with 
sudden  emotion.  **  By  all  the  holy  men  I 
were  I  so,  I  should  not  longer  deserve  one 
loyal  and  devoted  heart  among  ye.  The 
injustice  ye  have  suffered  shall  be  atoned 
for  —  we  are  came  hither  to  call  to  account 
for  what  here  hath  been  done  —  where  is 
the  junker  ?  " 

"  We  know  not,  most  mighty  king  1  ** 

'<  Where  is  his  commandant,  then  ? 
Why  comes  he  not  hither  to  receive  us  ?  " 

**  He  afSrms  he  hath  received  commands, 
my  liege,  which  are  so  hard  to  believe  that 
we  dare  not  name  them." 

"  What !  Who  dares  command  here  when 
I  am  present  ? "  exclaimed  the  king,  with 
vehemence.  •*  Yet,  no;  it  is  impossible," 
he  added,  more  calmly,  and  restrained  his 
impatiaice.  **  The  man  must  be  sick  or 
mad.  Ride  to  the  castle.  Count  Henrik, 
and  announce  my  coming  I    I  will  stay  the 
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night  here  with  my  knights  and  an  hun- 
dred men  —  you  will  care  for  the  rest  of 
the  men-at^rms,  burgomaster  I " 

Count  Henrik  was  instantly  in  motion, 
and  rode  down  with  a  small  train  towards 
the  castle. 

*^  Mighty  king  I ''  resumed  the  burgo- 
master,  in  a  timid  tone  ;  ''my  life,  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  my  fellow  burghers 
are  at  your  service  and  the  country's  ;  but 
be  not  wrath  with  us,  my  liege,  for  what  it 
lay  not  in  our  power  to  hinder!  The 
castle  gate  is  locked,  the  draw-bridge  raised, 
men-at-arms  and  balista  are  posted  on  the 
outer  walls,  and  the  commandant  hath 
announced  to  us  that  he  hath  orders  to  fire 
the  town  with  burning  stones  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  moment  it  is 
beleaguered  by  your  men-at-arms." 

'*  Doth  he  rave?*'  exclaimed  the  king. 
"Well,  then,  away  with  all  grace  and  mercy 
—  we  will  see  who  is  master  here.  —  To 
horse,  my  men  I  You  stand  under  our  royal 
protection,  brave  burghers  I "  he  said  to  the 
burgomaster  and  elders  of  the  town.     "  If 
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a  straw  is  scorched  over  your  heads  for  my 
sake  it  shall  dearly  be  atoned  for  I  Every 
rebel  and  traitor  I  will  strictly  punish, 
however  high  he  may  carry  his  head.** 

**  Honour  to  the  king  I  to  Eric,  the 
youthful  king  I  **  shouted  the  burgomaster, 
waving  his  hat ;  and  this  well  known  accla- 
mation (derived  from  a  national  ballad) 
was  re-echoed  by  the  whole  burgher  troop, 
amid  the  waving  of  caps  and  hats. 

"  Now  place,  good  people  I "  ordered  the 
king,  reining  in  his  steed.  ^'I  will  see  who 
dares  to  lock  the  gate  through  which  we 
would  enter." 

"  Permit  me  to  detain  your  grace  one 
moment,**  said  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
borg,  who  had  again  vaulted  into  his  saddle, 
and  now  rode  hastily  up  to  the  king,  with 
his  head  uncovered.  '*Ere  you  take  any 
compulsory  step,  I  wish,  as  an  impartial 
friend  both  of  yours  and  your  princely 
brother,  to  have  a  minute*s  conversation 
with  you  without  witnesses.'* 

"  Well,  that  shall  not  be  denied  you.  Sir 
Margrave — Aside,  my  friends  1'* 
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All  withdrew  to  some  distance  and  the 
margrave  remained  in  the  same  respectful 
attitude,  with  his  high-plumed  hat  in  his 
hand.  <*  Your  noble  brother  hath  honoured 
me  with  a  confidence  and  friendship  which 
makes  it  my  duty  to  plead  his  cause  in  his 
absence — what  hath  a]  ready  been  done,  and 
hereafter  may  be  done,  against  your  will, 
hath  undoubtedly  the  appearance  of  contu- 
macy and  treason  :  but  it  is  impossible  it 
should  be  according  to  your  noble  brother's 
wish,  or  order,  for  that,  —  (pardon  me  this 
expression,  )• — for  that  I  count  him  to  be  at 
least  too  wise*  Of  our  inmost  heart  and 
mind,  He  who  knoweth  the  heart  of  man 
alone  can  judge  —  I  will  stand  security  for 
Prince  Christopher  in  this  matter,  until  he 
can  stand  forth  in  person  before  you  to  jus- 
tify himself.  I  offer  my  services  to  seek  him 
out,  and  bring  him  to  you.  He  must  cer- 
tainly be  at  Holbek  castle,  or  at  Samsoe-** 
Will  you  promise  me  so  long  to  delay  every 
compulsory  measure,  and  at  the  utmost 
only  to  beleaguer  the  castle  ?*' 

*•  Well,  Sir  Margrave  I  for  twenty-four 
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hours  I  will  await  him,  but  not  an  hour 
longer.  Till  to-morrow  at  this  time  I  will 
restrain  my  just  wrath,  and  with  sheathed 
sword  wait  without  the  gate  which  hath 
been  presumptuously  shut  before  mine  eyes. 
But  ere  I  hear  another  ave  from  the  pious 
Franciscans  here  — the  castle  shall  be  in 
my  power;  that  I  vow,  by  all  the  holy  men  I 
as  surely  as  I  am  lord  here,  and  would  be 
called  king  in  Denmark." 

'*  It  is  agreed,  then,  your  grace  1  '*  an- 
swered  the  margrave,  with  spirit,  after  a 
moment's  deliberation.  **  If  I  stand  not 
within  twenty-four  hours  with  your  bro- 
ther acquitted  before  your  sight — then  let 
yon  fair  castle  mount  up  in  smoke  and 
flames  —  or  take  it  with  a  storming  hand  I 
Count  Henrik  hath  no  doubt  a  strong  de- 
sire to  show  you  his  prowess  and  general- 
ship. Then  I  shall  have  done  what  lay 
in  my  power,  and  shown  you  both,  as  I 
trust,  that  you  have  had  a  friend  for  your 
guest." 

"  You  have  my  word  for  it.  Sir  Mar- 
grave !  I  shall  owe  you  thanks  if  your  good 
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purpose  succeed.  See  you  how  the  shadow 
yonder  falls  from  the  middle  spire  upon  the 
cloister  roof — It  marks  the  bounds  of  my 
patience  to-morrow.  The  Lord  and  our  holy 
Lady  be  with  us  all  I"  So  saying,  Eric 
waved  his  right  hand,  and  saluted  the  mar- 
grave, as  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  rode 
forward  at  the  head  of  his  troop  of  war- 
riors. The  king  and  his  knights  now  rode 
down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  castle, 
while  Margrave  Waldemar,  with  his  little 
train  of  German  and  Danish  men-at-arms, 
proceeded  at  full  gallop  on  the  road  to 
Holbek. 
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CHAPTER  L 

When  the  king  reached  Kallundborg  cas- 
tle, and  beheld  the  drawbridge  raised,-  and 
the  well  fortified  castle  in  a  complete  state 
of  defence,  a  flush  of  anger  crossed  his 
cheek,  his  hand  involuntarily  clenched  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  for  an  instant  he  was 
near  forgetting  his  promise,  and  drawing 
it  out  of  the  scabbard.  Count  Henrik 
reined  in  his  war  horse  impatiently  before 
the  outermost  fortification,  awaiting  an 
answer  to  the  message  he  had  shouted,  in 
the  king's  name,  to  the  nearest  warder. 
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'^  Matchless  presumption !  ^  exclaimed  the 
king  ;  "  know  they  I  am  here  myself? 
and  do  they  still  tarry  with  an  answer, 
when  they  have  but  to  be  silent  and  to 
obey?*' 

**  They  take  their  time,  my  liege !"  an- 
swered  Count  Henrik*  **  It  is  unparaUeled 
impudence. — If  you  command,  the  trumpet 
shall  be  instantly  sounded  for  storm ;  the 
sword  bums  in  my  hand.** 

'<Not  yetl**  answered  the  king,  and 
took  his  hand  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

At  this  moment  a  trumpet  sounded  from 
the  outer  rampart,  and  a  tall  warrior  in 
armour,  with  closed  visor,  stepped  forth  on 
the  battlement. 

'*The  castle  opens  not  to  any  armed 
man  I "  he  shouted  in  a  rough  tone,  which 
however  appeared  assumed  and  tremulous  ; 
<<  it  will  be  defended  to  the  last,  against 
every  attack;  this  is  our  noble  junker's 
strict  order  and  behest." 

<<  Madman  I "  exclaimed  Eric ;  and 
Count  Henrik  seemed  about  to  give  an 
impetuous  reply. 
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•*  Not  a  word  morel'*  continued  the 
king,  with  a  stem  nod.  —  *'  We  stoop  not 
to  further  parley  with  rebels  and  traitors.  — 
You  will  beleaguer  the  castle  on  all  sides, 
and  get  all  in  readiness  for  a  storm ;  until 
twenty-four  hours  are  ov€r,  no  spear  must 
be  thrown  —  if  the  rebels  dare  to  enact 
their  impudent  threats  against  the  town,  we 
shall  have  to  think  but  of  saving  it  and 
quenching  the  flames.  If  aught  chances 
here,  I  must  know  it  instantly ;  you  will 
not  fiul  to  find  me  at  the  Franciscan  mo- 
nastery." So  saying,  the  king  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  rode  with  a  great  part  of 
his  train  into  the  large  monastery,  close  to 
the  castle.  Here  stood  the  guardian  and 
all  the  fraternity  with  their  shaven  heads  un- 
covered, in  two  rows  before  the  stone  steps 
in  the  yard  of  the  monastery.  The  aged 
guardian,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
fraternity,  wore  an  ashen  grey  cloak  with  a 
cowl  at  the  back,  and  a  thick  cord  round 
the  waist.  Despite  the  winter  cold,  they 
were  all  without  shoes  and  stockings,  with 
wooden    sandals    under    their    bare  feet. 
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They  received  the  king  with  manifest  signs 
of  alarm  and  uneasiness. 

'<  Be  easy,  ye  pious  men,"  said  the  king, 
in  a  mild  voice,  as  he  sprang  from  his  horse, 
and  acknowledged  their  greeting  and  the 
guardian's  pious  address  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner ;  **  I  come  to  you  as  your  friend  and 
protector.    If  it  please  God  and  our  Lady, 
no  evil  shall  happen  to  your  monastery  or 
our  good  and  loyal  town.     It  is  not  your 
fault  that  our  brother  the  junker  hath  ap- 
pointed a  madman  to  be  his  commandant ; 
for  we  trust  in  the  Lord  and  the  mighty 
Saint  Christopher,  that  our  dear  brother 
hath  not  himself  lost  his  wits.    I  will  await 
him  here,  until  he  can  receive  the  news  of 
my  coming,  and  give  explanation  in  person 
of  this  matter.     If  there  is  danger  astir,  I 
will  share  it  with  you ;  at  present  I  wish 
but  to  see  whether  your  guest-house  and 
refectory  can  stand  this  unexpected  visita- 
tion ;  meanwhile  it  shall  be  recompensed 
beforehand  to  the  monastery.'* 

<<  Noble  sovereign,"  answered  the  guar- 
dian, "destroy  not  by  any  worldly  com- 
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pensation  the  pleasure  which  you  now 
bestow  on  us,  in  our  fear  and  trembling : 
poverty  is,  as  you  know,  the  first  rule  of 
our  holy  order.  If  you  will  vouchsafe  to 
share  the  indigence  of  the  penitent,  gnu 
cious  king,  doubt  not  then  our  willingness 
to  give,  and  share  without  recompence ; 
and  tempt  us  not  to  accept  what  the  holy 
Franciscus  himself  hath  strictly  forbid  us 
to  touch/' 

<<  Well,  the  rule  is  surely  not  so  strictly 
kept  here,"  said  the  king,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  as  he  entered  into  the  large 
guest-house  of  the  monastery,  and  saw  the 
door  standing  open  to  the  refectory,  where 
a  table,  with  fasting  fare,  was  spread  for  the 
monks,  but  a  larger,  with  flasks  of  wine 
and  dishes  of  substantial  meat,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  entertainment  of  the  distin- 
guished worldly  guests.  '^  Here,  however, 
we  shall  not  come  to  suffer  want,'*  conti- 
nued the  king ;  <<  here  we  find  not  frugal 
fiire  alone,  but  God's  gifts,  almost  to 
superfluity/'  • 
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"  What  we  are  able  to  oflfer  your  grace 
hath  been  sent  hither  by  the  bui^hers. 
-*- Where  the  Lord's  anointed  enters  he 
brings  a  blessing  with  him  »- answered 
the  guardian,  making  a  genuflection  with 
his  hands  crossed  over  his  breast. 

*' Blessing?^  replied  the  king;  a  dark 
cloud  suddenly  passing  over  his  brow.  •— 
<<  Hum  t  even  though  he  be  given  over  to 
the  Devil  and  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
venerable  father?"  he  asked  with  bitter- 
ness, and  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  drew  the 
guardian  aside  and  gazed  at  him,  with  a 
fharp,  searching  look^ 

The  aged  monk  turned  pale  at  these 
words  of  the  king,  and  involuntarily  crossed 
himself,  as  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  **  The 
*holy  church  proclaims  to  us  absolution  even 
for  deadly  sins,  and  justification  through 
grace  and  conversion,"  said  he,  folding  his 
lean  hands.  **  Its  curse  falls  only  in  reality 
on  the  head  of  the  profligate  and  un- 
godly." 

<<  But  when  the  archbishop,  the  prince 
of  the  Danish  church,  out  of  revenge  and 
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hate,  hath  proclaimed  thy  sovereign  to  be 
8ueh  an  one  ?  " 

«  Were  you  such  in  truihj  my  liege 
and  sovereign,  alas  I  I  must  then  echo  the 
dreadful  sentence  within  my  heart,  though 
it  should  break  in  doing  so,  and  were  your 
wrath  even  to  crush  me,"  answered  the  old 
man,  with  deep  solemnity,  again  pressing 
his  folded  hands  upon  his  breast;  <^but  the 
Lord  preserve  my  soul  from  taking  part  in 
the  counsds  of  the  revengeful  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  unrightecms  I  The  church's 
might  and  authority  are  certainly  great, 
noble  king,"  he  continued,  '<  but  ven- 
geance  and  judgment  are  the  Lord's,  even 
as  grace  for  the  penitent  belongeth  unto 
him ;  power  is  given  us  to  build  up,  but 
not  to  pull  down;  we  can  do  nothing 
against  the  truth,  but  all  for  the  truth.  If 
even  a  bishop  himself  should  err  in  our  true 
believing  chureh,  and  abuse  the  church's 
authority  against  God's  word,  no  priest  or 
Christian  \12Ah  leave  to  consent  unto  him, 
«aith  the  holy  Augustine." 

^* Right,  pious  father!  that  is  also  my 
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• 

creed  and  my  comfort,  and  what  the 
learned  Master  Peter  also  hath  told  me. 
You  have  then  no  fear  that  I  bring  with 
me  a  curse  or  evih  spirits  over  this  thresh- 
old?" 

«  No  assuredly  I  '*  answered  the  guardian 
solemnly,  with  uplifted  hand  and  look,  — 
<*  I  know  my  noble  liege  is  not  profane  and 
ungodly,  a  despiser  of  penitence  and  pious 
works,  or  one  whom  in  the  power  of  the 
word  it  is  permitted  to  give  over  to  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  for  the  soul's 
eternal  salvation.  I  know,  therefore,  that 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  can  have  no  power 
over  your  dear-bought  soul ;  and  that  no 
sinful  curse  can  destroy  the  peace  of  God 
in  your  heart,  or  wipe  off  the  holy  ointment 
from  your  crowned  head.'' 

A  mild  emotion  was  visible  in  the  king's 
countenance  at  these  words  of  the  guardian. 
*<  Give  me  your  blessing,  pious  father  I "  he 
said,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  '*  you  have  spoken 
words  which  penetrate  my  inmost  souL" 

"The  reconciled  and  all-merciful  God 
preserve  your  life  and  crown,  and  above  all 
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the  precious  peace  of  your  soul  I''  prayed 
the  guardian,  and  laid  his  shrivelled  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  king,  who  bent  to  receive 
the  blessing,  **  in  so  far  as  you  are  yourself 
placable  and  merciful,"  he  added  with  em- 
phasis, and  a  piercing  gaze. 

'^  Hum,  placable?''  repeated  the  king, 
hastily,  raising  his  head;  ^'even  towards 
rebels  and  traitors  ?  " 

"  They  assuredly  need  mercy  most," 
answered  the  guardian.  '<  Be  not  wroth, 
my  liege,"  he  continued,  gently  and  im- 
pressively ;  "  there  is  a  holy  word,  which 
at  this  moment  strangely  trembles  on  my 
lips :  <  If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee,'  it  is 
written,  *  then  chastise  him  ;  but  if  he  re- 
pents, then  forgive  him  I ' " 

<'  But  when  he  does  not  repent  ?"  asked 
the  king,  gazing  on  the  guardian  with  an 
excited  look. 

"  Then  pray  for  him  till  he  does,  that 
thy  mother's  son  may  not  be  a  castaway  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  thine  own  peace  I " 
whispered  the  ecclesiastic.  — **  A  brother 
offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong 
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city,   and  quarrels  are  as  bars  before  a 
palace/' 

**  But  strong  cities  may  fall,  and  the 
palaces  of  rebels  may  be  forced,*'  exclaimed 
the  king,  suddenly  assuming  a  stem  tone, 
and  the  mild  emotion  expressed  in  his 
countenance  became  clouded.  **  The  wise 
king  Solomon  hath  also  taught  me  to  count 
more  on  a  faithful  friend  than  a  false  bro* 
then  Did  not  a  prophet  once  say  to  his 
people,  in  a  traitorous  and  corrupted  time 
like  ours  — « *  Put  not  your  trust  in  any 
brother,  for  every  brother  will  certainly 
deceive?'  I  could  wish  that  holy  man 
were  wrong.  But  enough  of  this,"  said 
Eric,  hastily  breaking  off  the  solemn  con- 
verse.  *<  Let  us  now  think  a  little  of 
worldly  things,  and  not  despise  the  care  of 
the  body.  We  have  ridden  a  long  way  to- 
day, to  be  shut  out  of  our  own  castle  here." 
So  saying,  the  king  went  with  hasty  strides 
into  the  refectory ;  the  guardian  followed 
him  with  a  sorrowful  aspect,  and  the  rejoic- 
ing of  the  brethren,  over  the  king's  piety 
and  mildness,  seemed  somewhat  diminished. 
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Kallundborg  castle  was  now  regularly 
beleaguered,  and  the  warlike  and  expe- 
rienced Count  Henrik  of  Mecklenborg 
neglected  none  of  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  a  storm,  as  far  as  he  was  able  with 
so  small  a  force,  and  without  engines  for 
storming.  Meanwhile,  ere  the  sun  went 
down,  he  saw  his  force  augmented,  as  Drost 
Aage  with  his  hundred  horsemen  galloped 
into  the  town,  and  joined  him  without  the 
castle  walls.  As  soon  as  the  Drost  had 
provided  for  the  wants  of  his  troops,  and 
had  consulted  with  Count  Henrik,  he  re- 
paired to  the  monastery  of  grey  friars, 
where  he  was  instantly  admitted  to  the 
king  in  the  library. 

Here  sat  Eric  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  in 
the  guardian's  great  arm-chair,  before  an 
oaken  table,  on  which  lay  a  large  annotated 
Bible  as  well  as  the  writings  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  other  fathers  of  the  church,  open 
before  him.  He  held  a  manuscript  of 
Master  Petrus  de  Dacia's  in  his  hand,  in 
which  he  was  diligently  making  marks  and 
dashes  with  his  pen,  and  seemed  employed 
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in  comparing  it  with  the  passages  at  which 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  were  opened. 
By  the  side  of  these  spiritual  writings,  how- 
ever, lay  also  three  worldly  books  in  hand- 
some red  velvet  binding,  which  the  king 
had  brought  with  him.  It  was  the  famous 
chivalrous  poem  Ivain  and  Tristan,  in 
Hartman  von  Awe's  and  Gottfried  von 
Strasborg's  version,  as  well  as  the  adven- 
turous  history  of  Florez  and  Blanzeflor, 
which  was  the  favourite  poem  of  all  ena- 
moured knights  and  ladies. 

When  Drosc  Aage  crossed  the  threshold, 
the  king  pushed  aside  the  table  and  hastily 
started  up.  <<  Aage,  my  dear  Aag6  I  do 
I  see  thee  again,  at  last  I "  he  joyfully  ex- 
claimed, and  went  forward  to  meet  him 
with  open  arms,  but  stopped  in  dismay,  as 
he  looked  more  narrowly  at  the  young 
Drost.  '*  Is  it  thyjelf?"  he  continued; 
**  how  thou  art  changed  I  Truly  thou  hast 
been  in  murderous  hands.  Those  accursed 
outlaws!"  he  said  passionately,  as  he 
stamped  on  the  floor ;  *<  why  have  I  not 
rooted  them  out  of  the  earth  ? " 
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<<  Think  no  more  of  that,  my  nohle  liege," 
said  Aag6.  <*  I  am  now  well  again,  and 
at  your  service." 

*<  Come,  rest  thee ;  thou  hast  exerted 
thyself  above  thy  strength.  Master  Peter 
hath  then  brought  thee  a  letter  and  a  mes- 
sage?" 

**  All  is  done  as  you  commanded,  my 
liege,  though  I  fear  it  is  a  step ^" 

<'  Leave  me  to  care  for  that,  Aage  —  met 
ye  with  opposition  ?" 

**  Holbeck  castle  is  in  your  possession ; 
it  cost  not  a  drop  of  blood,  but  caused 
great  joy  at  the  castle." 

•*  Good ;  and  the  junker  ?" 

**  I  saw  him  not ;  it  is  said,  though,  he 
was  there,  but  escaped." 

**  A  bad  sign,  Aage  I  A  loyal  vassal 
would  have  staid,  and  have  called  thee 
stricdy  to  give  account  of  thy  authority. 
He  asked  then,  not  even  once,  the  ground 
of  my  wratb?  He  ventured  not  an  in- 
dignant  remonstrance  touching  injustice 
and  violent  measures  ?" 
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<<  He  kept  quite  out  of  sight ;  he  must 
have  conceived  suspicions." 

<<  Hum  I  no  prince  flies  thus  from  his 
castle,  when  he  knows  himself  to  be  inno- 
cent. How  then  can  I  doubt  ?  The  con- 
tumacy here,  and  his  shameless  expressions 
to  Bruncke " 

**  What  hath  already  chanced  may  how. 
ever  still  be  but  an  unhappy  misunder- 
standing, my  liege,"  observed  Aage ; 
<<and  the  traitorous  Bruncke  none  can 
trust.'* 

<*  Well,  let  Christopher  speak  for  him- 
self, if  he  is  able.  By  all  the  holy  men,  I 
would  willingly  give  the  half  of  my  life  could 
I  say  with  truth,  *  I  have  a  brother.'  Yet, 
the  Lord  and  our  holy  Lady  be  thanked, 
I  have  still  a  faithful  friend,  and  my  be- 
loved Ingeborg,  and  a  loyal  and  loving 
people.  What  have  I  to  complain  of?" 
So  saying,  the  king  laid  his  arm  confidingly 
on  Aage's  shoulder,  and  a  repressed  tear 
glistened  in  his  ardent  blue  eye.  '*  Since 
we  met  last,  my  dear  Aage,"  he  continued 
in  a  firm  and  calm  tone,  *<  I  have  become 
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an  exconununicated  man  like  thee  ;  but  it 
no  longer  terrifies  me.  I  have  long  thought 
— now  I  am  convinced — that  no  one  can 
condemn  us  save  the  Almighty  and  righ- 
teous God  :  but  he  will  not  condemn  us  ; 
for,  $eest  thou,  he  is  mercifiil.  He  who 
believes  in  salvation  and  mercy,  Aage,  will 
be  saved,  despite  all  the  bishops  and  pre- 
lates in  the  world/' 

<*  Sin  not,  my  noble  liege  I "  exclaimed 
Aage,  with  cautious  sadness.  **  I  have  also 
found  peace  for  my  soul,  and  a  defence 
against  the  evil  spirits  to  whom  I  was  given 
over ;  but  it  was  not  in  defiance,  it  was  in 
love  and  hope,  my  liege/' 

<'  Such  a  hope  I  have  also,  my  Aage ; 
and  love  I  — thou  knowest  but  little  what 
that  is  —  thou  that  hast  no  Ingeborg !  My 
love  truly  is  as  great  as  Sir  Tristran's  or  the 
valiant  Florez's.  I  shall  not  fear  to  break 
a  lance  for  my  Ingeborg  with  the  pope 
himself  and  the  whole  priesthood  -^  if  it 
come  to  the  worst/' 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  beloved  liege, 
ponder " 
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<<  I  have  pondered  much,  Aag£ ;  and 
first  on  what  was  most  important,"  ex- 
claimed the  king  seriously,  interrupting 
his  anxious  friend.  <*  The  matter  of  our 
salvation  is  too  important  to  be  decided  by 
an  authoritative  word  from  the  bishop  or 
pope.  Shall  they  presume  to  say  to  thee 
and  me,  *  Thou  art  accursed  I  —  thou  art 
given  over  to  the  Evil  One  ?'  No,  truly  I 
Where  is  it  written  that  any  human  being 
hath  such  power?  I  always  hoped — now 
I  am  assured — that  the  heavenly  grace 
and  mercy  I  believe  in,  alone  can  save  me 
and  all  of  us  —  come,  I  will  prove  it  to 
thee;  Master  Petrus  hath  written  it  out 
for  me ;  the  church's  holy  fathers  witness 
to  it,  and  what  is  more,  God's  own  un- 
changeable word.  Yet  it  is  too  long  to 
enter  upon  now  ;  but,  trust  me,  Aag6,  no 
archbishop,  not  even  the  pope  in  Rome, 
can  condemn  us  —  if  the  church  casts  out 
believers,  it  is  our  church  no  longer,  not 
the  real  and  true  one.  Could  the  devil 
shut  against  us  every  stone-built  church  in 
the  world,  one  church  would  still  stand 
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opfen  to  US,  which  no  devil  can  shut ;  and 
lo  I  it  is  every  where  ;  where  two  believing 
souls  are  met  together  in  the  Lord's  name. 
— See  how  wise  I  am  grown,  Aage :  it  would 
be  deemed  heresy  in  Rome,  and  they  would 
doom  me  to  the  stake  did  they  know  it ; 
but  I  am  wise  enough  also  to  be  silent 
about  it.  Thou  only  shalt  know  it,  and 
my  Ingeboi^,  and  whoever  holds  my  im- 
mortal soul  as  dear  as  thou  dost." 

Aag6  was  silent,  and  looked  at  him  in 
surprise. 

<^  I  feel  secure  also  about  state  and  king- 
dom,^  continued  the  king.  **  With  God's 
help  I  shall  defy  both  ban  and  interdict, 
both  rebels  and  outlaws,  without  any  one 
injuring  a  hair  of  my  head,  or  that  of  my 
people's." 

**  But  a  letter,  craving  pardon  of  the 
holy  father,  will  certainly  be  necessary, 
my  liege !  In  the  matter  of  the  archbishop, 
reconciliation  and  clemency  must  in  a  great 
measure  supersede  justice." 

<<  No,  Aag6 ;  I  ask  but  justice ;  I  ask 
no  mercy  of  man,  and  in  this  matter  none 
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need  expect  mercy  from  me  —  let  the  pdpe 
judge  between  me  and  Grand  I  the  mystery 
of  unrighteousness  shall  be  brought  to  light 
as  surely  as  there  is  justice  under  the  sim* 
If  I  am  myself  wrong  in  any  thing,  which 
well  may  chance,  it  is  time  enough  to  think 
of  penitence  and  penance  when  doom  is 
pronounced." 

"  But  the  dispensation  ?''  said  Aage« 
<<  That  /  will  dispense  with  in  case  of 
need ;  what  hath  been  granted  to  a  hundred 
others  cannot  be  denied  the  King  of  Den* 
mark.  —  Should  it  be  denied,  it  is  unjust ; 
but  an  injustice  to  which  /  unU  not  submit. 
Yet,  seat  thyself,  Aag6 ;  not  a  word  more 
of  these  vexatious  affiurs, — my  soul  is  weary 
of  them.  Come,"  he  continued,  gaily; 
*<  now  thou  shalt  hear  a  love  poem :  my  dear 
Ingeborg  hath  herself  written  it  out  for  me. 
Duchess  Euphemia  hath  sent  it  to  her 
from  Norway ;  it  will  soon  be  read,  both 
in  Norwegian  and  Swedish.  Here  thou 
shalt  see  what  a  chivali*ous  lover  can  go 
through,  and  how  fortune  and  our  Lord 
are  ever  with  all  true  and  constant  lovers/' 
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The  king  now  sat  down  before  the  table, 
and  read,  in  an  animated  tone,  out  of 
the  adventures  of  Florez  and  Blanzeflor, 
v#hich,  however,  were  already  known  to 
Aage. 

"  Tristan  I  prefer,  it  is  true,"  said  the 
king ;  **  and  our  own  old  love-^songs  seem 
far  more  beautiful  to  me ;  but  this  book  I 
especially  like  to  have  in  my  hand.  Think  I 
she  has  copied  every  word  with  her  own 
lovely  fingers/* 

Meanwhile  evening  drew  on.  The  vesper 
bell  rang,  and  the  king  went  with  Aag6  to 
the  church  of  the  monastery,  where  he 
joined  in  the  devotions  of  the  Franciscans 
and  the  people,  which  however  were  not  as 
calm  and  undisturbed  as  usual. 

As  the  night  drew  on  the  anxiety  in- 
creased  in  the  town  with  every  hour.  A 
general  stillness  prevailed ;  lights  glimmered 
in  all  the  houses ;  no  one  seemed  any  where 
to  slumber.  Around  the  beleaguered  castle 
no  sound  was  heard  save  the  steps  and 
clashing  arms  of  the  sentinels.  Here  and 
there  a  watch-fire  gleamed  in  the  cold 
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winter's  night,  around  which  silent  war- 
riors, wrapped  in  ample  mantles,  were 
standing  in  groups ;  without  the  monastery 
Drost  Aage's  horsemen  were  on  guardk 
The  Drost  and  Count  Henrik  rode  up  and 
down  around  the  castle  walls,  where  the 
faint  clashing  of  weapons  and  the  moving 
of  heavy  machines  of  defence  were  heard. 

By  Aage's  counsel  sentinels  were  also 
posted  on  the  public  quay  south-east  of 
the  castle,  and  on  the  ancient  sea«tower  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  there  was  also  a  landing-place,  to- 
gether with  a  now  deserted  and  decayed 
fortification :  this  spot  he  deemed  especially 
important  whenever  it  might  be  desirable 
to  cut  o£P  all  possible  communication  with 
the  castle.  At  midnight  Aage  himself 
stood  in  the  clear  still  starlight  beside  the 
solitary  tower,  at  Count  Henrik's  side,  and 
looked  out  on  the  bay,  while  they  considered 
from  what  quarter  the  castle  wall  might 
best  be  mounted.  While  thus  employed, 
Aage  observed  a  little  fishing-boat,  which 
lay  half  hidden  under  the  mouldering  ram- 
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part  of  the  sea-tower ;  and  just  as  he  was 
going  to  draw  Count  Henrik's  attention  to 
it  he  saw  a  head,  with  a  shaggy  cap  and  a 
large  scar  resembling  a  hare-lip  between 
the  nose  and  mouth,  peer  forth  from  behind 
a  half-fallen  pillar  close  beside  him.  The 
prying  head,  however,  instantly  withdrew 
behind  the  pillar,  and  Aage  thought  he 
recognised  the  notorious  robber  and  incen- 
diary, the  Lolland  deserter,  Ole  Ark,  who 
had  often  been  pursued,  and  who  it  was 
believed  had  been  concerned  in  the  arch- 
bishop's flight.  Without  any  long  delibera- 
tion  he  nodded  to  Count  Henrik,  and 
drew  his  sword ',  but  at  the  same  instant 
the  fellow  sprang  out  of  his  hiding-place, 
and  fled  down  towards  the  rampart  to  the 
boat. 

*<  Stop  him  I ''  shouted  Aage  to  the  far- 
thest sentinel,  who  stood  with  his  lance  in 
his  hand,  and  his  back  leaning  against  the 
rampart,  gazing  out  on  a  distant  vessel, 
without  observing  the  fugitive. 

Just  as  the  Drost's  voice  reached  the  ear 
of  the  sentinel,  and  he  was  about  to  turn 
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round,  he  felt  the  stab  of  a  dagger  in  his 
back,  and  fell  to  the  earth  with  a  groan  of 
anguish,  while  the  deserter  rushed  past  him 
with  the  weapon  glittering  in  his  hand,  and 
i^rang  into  the  boat. 

The  fugitive  had  already  placed  his  oars, 
and  was  preparing  to  push  off  from  shore, 
but  then  first  perceived  that  in  his  haste  he 
had  forgot  to  loosen  the  rope  which  moored 
the  boat  to  the  rampart.  While  he  now, 
with  desperate  exertion,  struck  once  or 
twice  in  vain  with  his  dagger  on  the  rope, 
Aage  and  Count  Henrik  stood  directly 
opposite  him  with  their  drawn  swords. 
Count  Henrik  hastily  grasped  the  half- 
severed  rope,  and  drew  the  boat  towards 
him.  The  dagger  of  the  despairing  fugi* 
tive  was  raised  gleaming  in  the  air,  but  fell 
with  the  hand  of  the  robber  into  the  sea 
before  a  stroke  of  the  Drosf  s  sword,  and, 
with  a  fearful  howl,  the  wounded  deserter 
fell  back  in  the  boat. 

At  Count  Henrik's  call  several  men-at- 
arms  hastened  to  the  spot  from  the  guard 
at  the  sea-tower,  and  presently  bore  the 
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Cj^tive  thither,  after  having,  by  the  Drost's 
order,  wrapped  a  cloth  round  his  mutilated 
arm,  to  prevent  his  bleeding  to  death* 
The  wounded  sentinel  was  also  carried  to 
the  tower ;  and  while  a  message  was  sent  to 
fetch  a  surgeon,  the  captured  robber's  gar- 
ments, and  all  that  he  had  about  him,  were 
nan*owly  searched.  Besides  a  letter  of  ab- 
solution,  a  rosary,  and  a  number  of  costly 
church  ornaments,  which  appeared  to  be 
stolen  property,  a  quantity  of  pitch  and 
sulphur  and  other  combustible  matter  was 
found  on  his  person;  and  a  key  and  a 
private  letter  were  discovered  carefully 
secreted  in  the  lining  of  his  cap.  For  the 
present  no  confession  could  be  expected 
from  the  criminal,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
swoon.  The  Drost  took  possession  of  the 
key  and  the  letter,  and  repaired,  with  Count 
Uenrik,  to  the  nearest  watch-fire.  Here 
he  opened  the  letter,  and  read  it  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  To  no  one  I'* — thus  ran  the  letter. — 
"  Obey  and  be  silent,  or  thou  diest  1  Dare 
the  utmost  I  Spare  not  the  town  I  Hide  or 
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bum  the  papers,  if  needful  I  Keep  the  trap^ 
door  in  readiness  I  Let  his  victory  prove 
his  downfall  I  I  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  bearer  may  be  employed 
for  the  whole.  .  .  •  Bum  this  private  letter 
instantly.    From  no  one." 

Drost  Aage  had  jointly  with  the  king 
and  Prince  Christopher  learnt  what  was  then 
the  still  rare  art  of  writing,  from  a  canon, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Drost  Hes- 
sel,  and  to  his  dismay  he  thought  he  recog- 
nised the  stiff  hand  of  the  prince  through 
the  disguised  character  of  the  writing.  He 
hastily  folded  up  the  letter,  and  turned 
deadly  pale. 

♦*  Now  what  ranes  *  read  ye  there.   Sir 

*  The  ^ord  Runes  is  here  used  in  its  original 
signification, — that  of  mystery  or  secret.  Each 
letter  of  the  Runic  alphabet  was  supposed  to  possess 
a  mysterious  and  magical  power.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  each  Rune  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  some  deity ;  it  abo  denoted  some  natural 
quality  or  object :  their  Asiatic  origin  is  now  proved 
beyond  doubt  There  is  a  remarkable  poem  in  the 
elder  Edda — the  Song  of  Brynhild6,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  several  kinds  of  Runes.    Among 
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Drost  ?  '*  asked  Count  Henrik.  —  "  You  do 
not  feel  well,  I  think/' 

"  This  private  letter  was  surely  to  have 
been  brought  the  commandant,*'  exclaimed 
Aage,  eagerly,  and  the  blood  again  rushed 


them  may  be  classed  numerous  amulets  of  most  of 
the  Asiatic  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  Egyptians, 
.  Greeks,  &c,  on  which  these  characters  were  cut  or 
traced*  The  custom  among  sailors  of  marking  their 
skins  with  letters  and  devices  may  clearly  be  traced 
to  Runic  origin,  and  the  tattooing  among  savage 
tribes  is  evidently  similarly  derived.  In  Wilson  s 
account  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  King  Abba  Thu]6  is 
represented  as  tattooed  with  two  crosses  on  the 
breast  and  two  on  one  shoulder,  with  a  snake,  and 
these  distinct  northern  Runes  b^  t.  In  the  fiflteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  super- 
stition dragged  her  victims  to  the  stake  throughout 
all  Christian  Europe,  the  use  of  Runes  became  an 
especial  object  for  the  persecutions  exercised  by 
the  authorities  and  clergy  of  Iceland,  —  the  word 
Rune  there  signifying  a  mysterious  and  magical 
character.  The  songs  of  the  Finns  and  Laps,  which 
are  supposed  by  them  to  possess  magic  powers, 
are  still  called  Runes.  —  Translator.  Vide  Pro- 
fessor Finn  Magnussen's  Notes  to  the  Elder  Edda^ 
ToL  iii. 

VOL,  II.  C 
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into  his  cheek.  ^'  It  is  from  no  one,  and 
to  no  one ;  yet  I  think  I  understand  it." 

"  Let  us  see,  Sir  Drost  —  It  is  not  surely 
any  private  love  letter  ?  —  the  fellow  was  a 
spy  and  traitor." 

"  If  my  noble  liege's  peace  of  mind  be 
dear  to  you/*  answered  Aage  anxiously, 
and  seized  his  hand,  **  let  this  unhallowed 
secret  be  mine  alone  I  yet  this  much  will  I 
confide  to  you:  it  seems  to  concern  the 
king's  unhappy  domestic  relations ;  but  I 
entreat  you  to  be  silent,  even  about  this 
conjecture  of  mine.  There  is  no  proof 
against  any  one,  only  a  suspicion  ->  an  un« 
happy  one — but  the  aim  of  the  writer  shall 
be  defeated :  the  letter  must  be  destroyed.** 
— So  saying,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
bosom,  and  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire. 

"  You  are  cautious,  Drost,'*  said  Count 
Henrick,  knitting  his  brow.  ^*  I  ask  not  to 
be  initiated  into  your  dark  state  secrets — 
as  Drost  you  must  know  best  what  should 
here  be  concealed  or  made  public.  I  ask 
only,  as  a  man-at-arms  and  beleaguer,  if 
the  letter,  which  you  have  here  somewhat 
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hastily  destroyed,  was  to  have  been  brought 
into  the  castle,  must  there  not  be  a  private 
entrance  hereabouts  ?  Could  it  be  found, 
it  were  of  moment  to  us :  without  storming 
engines,  it  will  be  a  hard  spring  enough  for 
us  to  get  over  the  circular  wall.** 

"  You  are  right ;  there  miLst  be  a  secret 
entrance  here,**  exclaimed  Aage  suddenly^ 
with  sparkling  eyes.  "  I  have  a  conjec- 
ture, —  a  thought  strikes  me,  there  is  a  tra- 
dition of  a  secret  entrance  from  the  sea- 
tower.  The  captive  must  show  it  me,  I  will 
be  myself  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  —  not 
such  as  when  it  caught  the  flames,  and  as 
it  is  now  before  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient, 
but  rewritten,  as  a  reconciling  spirit  dictates 
to  my  soul.** 

"  Good !  I  follow  you  with  a  troop.** 
**No,  count  I  that  is  impossible.  The 
king's  pride  is  aroused  ;  he  despises  strata- 
gem ;  he  will  and  must  through  the  gate, 
or  over  the  stormed  walls,  and  both  of  us 
cannot  here  be  spared.  If  the  secret  pas- 
sage is  found,  it  will  assuredly  be  difficult- 

c  2 
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enough  for  one,  alone  and  unarmed,  to 
pass  through  it," 

"  Then  let  the  adventure  alone,  Drost ; 
for  one  it  is  too  daring." 

**  I  will  dare  it  nevertheless,"  said  Aage 
determinedly,  afler  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion ;  ^*  but  no  one  shall  follow  me,  and  no 
one  must  know  it — not  even  the  king.  If 
I  am  not  here  again  to-morrow  at  noon, 
then  let  the  king  know  that  I  am  probably 
a  prisoner  at  the  castle,  or  am  about  some- 
thing by  which  I  may  serve  him,  and  all  of 
you,  better  even  than  were  I  at  the  head  of 
thestormers — I  count  on  your  leading  the 
attack,  as  agreed  on.  If  it  succeeds,  then 
promise  me  but  one  thing,  brave  Count  I 
let  not  the  king  set  his  foot  but  where  the 
ground  hath  been  tried  and  found  safe; 
and  should  you  see  my  shoulder  scarf  wave 
on  any  spot,  then  conclude  all  is  not  right, 
and  let  not  the  king  approach  such  a 
place." 

<^  Ha  I  ha  I "  said  Count  Henrik,  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  clapping  Aag6  on  the  shoulder. 
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"  that  was  the  secret,  then,  you  would  keep 
to  yourself?  You  might  just  as  well  have 
let  me  read  the  letter,  my  mysterious  Sir 
Drost  I  We  may  expect  pitfalls  then,  and 
such  sort  of  foxes*  tricks  ?  Well,  when  one 
has  a  hint  of  such  things  they  are  of  no  im* 
portance.  Ha  I  the  high-born  junker  I  he 
is  a  base  traitor  truly,  to  seek  afler  the  life 
of  his  king  and  brother,  and  such  a  king 
and  brother  I '' 

*^  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  above,  who 
says  so.  Sir  Count  ?  "  exclaimed  Aage,  in 
consternation  and  in  a  low  tone:  '*you 
shout  as  loud  as  though  you  meant  to 
awake  heaven  and  earth  with  what  none 
may  hear.  Let  not  those  unhappy  words 
ever  pass  your  lips  again.  I  tell  you  once 
more,  it  is  but  a  conjecture,  a  fearful  sus- 
picion :  it  would  rend  the  king's  heart  if 
it  came  to  his  ears — the  mere  report  might 
call  forth  bloody  scenes,  and  bring  down 
the  greatest  misery  on  the  country  and  the 
royal  house/' 

**  I  approve  your  caution  in  this  matter, 
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noble  Drost,**  said  Count  Henrik  gravely, 
and  in  a  subdued  tone,  as  he  looked  around, 
with  a  sharp  glance  ;  ^*  be  easy,  no  one  can 
here  have  heard  us.  There  you  have  my 
hand  :  where  one  word  may  cause  such  great 
misfortune,  it  shall  assuredly  never  pass  my 
lips.  But  drive  that  rash,  adventure  out  of 
thy  head  ;  it  may  cost  you  your  life,  —  and 
to  what  end  ?  ** 

"  The  saving  of  a  more  precious  life,** 
said  Aage.  **  I  must  have  certainty  in  this 
matter :  If  I  am  to  guard  the  king's  feet 
from  secret  snares,  I  must  discover  them 
first  myself.  God  be  with  you  I  Farewell  I 
He  who  hath  been  for  two  years  excom- 
municated," he  continued  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  ^*  hath  learnt  to  defy  robbers  and 
devils.'' 

The  Watch-fire  h't  up  his  pale  enthusi- 
astic countenance,  and  a  mild  light  seemed 
to  beam  from  his  dark  blue  eyes,  as  he 
raised  them  towards  the  starry  heaven. 
"  Follow  me  not  I "  he  added.  **  I  trust  in 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  the  power 
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of  good  spirits  —  then  must  earthly  curses 
be  dumb,  and  evil  spirits  fall  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit."  —  So  saying,  he  earnestly 
pressed  Count  Henrik's  hand,  and  returned 
with  hasty  steps  to  the  tower.  Count 
Henrik  shook  his  head,  and  gazed  after 
him  with  a  look  of  sympathy,  but  followed 
him  not. 
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CHAP.  IL 

The  ancient  sea-tower  was  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  castle,  in  the  most  de- 
serted quarter  of  the  town,  next  the  sea 
shore.  It  was  a  round  watch-tower,  built 
of  freestone,  with  loopholes  in  the  wall, 
and  a  sentry-walk  above,  between  the  ram- 
part-like  battlements.  Below  were  two 
vaulted  stone  chambers,  of  which  one  was 
used  as  a.  guard-room  in  war  time,  and  the 
other  as  a  depository  for  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned,  until  their  burial.  The  tower 
was  now  chiefly  used  for  hanging  out 
lights  at  night,  in  stormy  and  bad  weather, 
to  guide  sailors  into  the  entrance  of  the 
bay. 

In  the  guard-room  Drost  Aage  found 
the  wounded  sentinel  at  the  point  of  death. 

A  monk,  who  had  been  sent  for  from 
the  monastery,  was  engaged  in  administer- 
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ing  to  him  the  last  sacrament.  On  a  table 
lay  a  paper,  oh  which  the  pious  Franciscan 
had  just  writtien  the  last  testament  of  the 
dying  man.  An  oil  lamp  hung  upon  the 
dirty  wall,  and  lit  up  the  stone  vault  and 
the  solemn  scene  of  death.  With  a  sym- 
pathizing look  at  the  dying  man-at-arms 
Aage  quitted  the  guard-room,  almost  un- 
noticed, and  opened  the  door  to  what  was 
called  "  the  corpse  chamber,'*  from  which, 
according  to  tradition,  there  had  been,  in 
Esbem  Snare's  time,  a  descent  to  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  and  where  Aage  con- 
jectured he  should  discover  the  supposed 
secret  entrance  to  the  castle. 

Into  this  murky  chamber,  which  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted,  the  captive 
murderer  had  been  brought.  Through  the 
aid  of  the  surgeon  he  had  been  restored  to 
consciousness,  and  had  his  wound  dressed ; 
but  he  talked  and  raved  wildly.  He  had 
been  bound  to  the  bench  appropriated  to 
the  bodies  of  the  drowned,  which  served 
him  as  a  couch,  and  all  had  deserted  him 
with  horror  and  aversion. 
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When  Drost  A  age  entered  this  chamber, 
the  light  of  a  yellow  horn  lantern,  which 
hung  from  the  roof,  fell  on  the  murderer's 
swollen  blue  visage  with  the  hare-lip  scar 
and  ugly  projecting  teeth :  he  laughed 
horribly,  and  ground  his  teeth  like  a  chained 
wild  beast.  *^  Comest  thou  hither,  thou 
excommunicated  hound !  '*  he  muttered, 
thrusting  forth  his  tongue  from  his  foaming 
jaws;  **  then  thou  art  also  dead  and  damned 
•^that's  some  small  comfort,  though  among 
devils — Now  are  the  fishes  gnawing  at  my 
fist,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  I  lie  a 
corpse  here  in  hell's  antechamber  —  that 
was  thy  doing,  thou  pale  ghost,  with  St 
George's  sword !  I  feared  thou  hadst  come 
off  free,  for  thy  stupid  piety's  sake,  and 
thy  hound-like  faithfulness." 

"Why  so?"  asked  Aage,  strangely 
affected  by  having  half  entered  into  the 
dark  imaginings  of  the  madman  —  **  How 
couldst  thou  think  an  excommunicated 
man  could  'scape  damnation  ?  " 

"  Seest  thou,  comrade  ?  "  whispered  the 
bound  robber,  gazing  wildly  around  him. 
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**  the  same  holy  man  who  gave  thee  over  to 
the  Evil  One,  gave  me  a  passport  to  heaven's 
kingdom.  It  lies  there  in  myjerkin ;  Satan's 
barber  cut  it  off  from  me  just  now ;  and  the 
letter  was  a  lie,  —  like  all  virtue  and  piety 
in  the  world.  If  that  holy  man  could  give 
me  a  false  warrant  for  salvation,  he  might 
also  have  made  a  false  reckoning  with  thy 
soul.  It  pleaseth  me,  however,  to  see  he 
is  apt  in  some  things,"  he  continued,  with 
a  horrible  laugh.  **  I  ever  thought  so : 
those  black  fellows  can  curse  far  better  than 
they  can  bless.  But  who  did  thy  business 
for  thee?  The  hand  that  should  have 
done  it  is  gone  to  the  Devil — Ha  I  there 
bites  a  hungry  fish  at  my  fingers'  ends." 

**From  whom  was  the  private  letter? 
and  to  whom  shouldst  thou  have  brought 
it  ?  "  asked  Aage,  suddenly  in  a  stern  voice, 
and  in  a  tone  of  overawing  authority:  <<con. 
fess  the  truth,  and  it  shall  fare  better  with 
thee,  wretch,  than  thou  hast  deserved  I  " 

<<  What !  though  I  should  break  the 
most  solemn  oath  I  ever  swore  ?  "  muttered 
the  robber.     "  No,  stem  sir  I  let  the  Devil 
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take  his  own,  and  Ole  Ark's  sinful  soul  too, 
if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst  I  I  have 
sent  many  an  accursed  heretic  and  excom« 
municated  roan  to  hell,  and  truly  also  many 
an  honest  fellow  to  heaven ;  but  if  I  am 
now  myself  about  to  go  to  the  Devil,  it 
shall  be  as  a  right-believing  Christian ;  and 
none  shall  say  of  me  I  broke  my  sworn 
oath,  even  to  the  living  Satan." 

^*  Tell  me  the  way  thou  shouldst  have 
gone,  is  it  here  ?  "  continued  Aage,  look- 
ing around  the  large  murky  stone  chamber." 

**  The  way  to  ray  master's  den  ?  "  mut- 
tered the  robber  with  a  grin  —  "  Wouldst 
ferret  that  out,  comrade  ?  Take  care  thou 
dost  not  bum  thyself  in  it  I " 

*'  It  is  here,  then,"  said  Aag6  to  himself, 
looking  around  him,  with  still  greater  atten- 
tion— *•  And  here  is  the  key ;  is  it  not  so?" 
So  saying,  he  produced  the  old  rusty  key 
which  had  been  found  on  the  robber's  per- 
son together  with  the  private  letter. 

"  Right,  comrade,  the  key  to  hell ! " 
returned  the  raving  murderer,  with  a  horrid 
laugh. 
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Aag6   now  examined  the  whole  vault, 
but  discovered  no  trace  of  any  cellar  or 
descent.     The  floor  was  paved  with  large 
flags.     He  stamped  on  several  places,  and 
at  last  perceived  a  hollow  sound,  and  the 
clang  of  metal  under  the  stone  floor.     He 
took  the  lantern  from  the  iron  hook  in  the 
arch  of  the  roof,  and  placed  it  on  the  floor. 
On  doing  so  he  discovered  a  large  loose 
stone,  which  might  be  raised,  and  his  con- 
jecture was  confirmed.     The  loose  stone 
concealed  a    fast-locked    iron    trap-door, 
which,  however,  seemed  too  small  to  admit 
of  the  descent  of  any  person.     He  tried 
the  key,  and  it  fitted.  He  opened  the  trap, 
door ;  the  raw  damp  air  of  the  vault  rose 
up  to  him  from  a  pitch-dark  abyss,    into 
which  a  ladder  led  down  to  an  uncertain 
depth. 

While  this  examination  was  carrying  on 
the  insane  murderer  lay  on  the  corpse 
bench,  and  grinned  with  horrible  contor- 
tions. Aage  stood  thoughtfully  by  the 
opening,  pondering  over  his  daring  enter- 
prise.    It  now  struck  him,  for  the  first 
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time,  that,  if  undisguised,  he  must  undoubt- 
edly be  recognised  and  his  plan  frustrated. 
His  eye  fell  on  the  blood-stained  jerkin, 
which  had  been  stript  from  off  the  robber's 
person,  in  order  to  bind  him,  "  Well," 
he  said,  ^'we  exchange  garments;  there, 
thou  hast  my  mantle  and  hat ;  I  take  thy 
jerkin  and  cap/' 

**  Good  exchange  enough,'*  muttered  Ole 
Ark  ;  *•  if  my  luck  goes  with  my  jerkin, 
he  goeth  down  to  fame  and  honour.  Ha ! 
loose  my  body,  Satan,  and  let  me  follow 
him  into  the  pit." 

It  was  not  without  repugnance  that  Aage 
clad  himself  in  the  soiled,  stained  dress  of 
the  vagabond,  which,  however,  answered 
his  purpose,  and  rendered  him  almost  in- 
cognisable.  He  then  took  the  lamp  in  his 
hand,  and  prepared  to  descend  through  the 
narrow  aperture  in  the  floor ;  but  the  scorn 
and  defiance  of  the  bound  robber  now 
changed  into  a  piteous  lament. 

"  Mercy  !  mercy  1"  he  cried,  "  take  not 
the  last  glimpse  of  light  from  me  I  Now 
comes  the   Devil  himself  to  rend  me  to 
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pieces — Ha  I  let  me  not  lie  a  corpse  here 
in  the  dark — Mercy  1  mercy!"  he  howled, 
and  pulled  and  tore  at  the  cords  which 
bound  him. 

**  Pray  to  thy  God  and  Judge  for  mercy," 
said  Aag6;  "I  cannot  help  thee."  He 
then  squeezed  himself  through  the  narrow 
opening,  with  the  lantern  in  his  hand,  and 
pulled  the  trap-door  after  him,  that  he 
might  not  hear  the  howls  of  the  madman ; 
but  was  nearly  falling  down  head  foremost 
from  the  ladder,  on  hearing,  to  his  dismay, 
that  the  trap-door,  which  had  a  spring-lock, 
fell  and  closed  over  his  head.  He  felt  now 
as  though  he  were  entombed  alive.  He 
had  forgotten  to  take  the  key  with  him ; 
and  the  faint  howling  of  the  robber  soon 
seemed  lost  in  triumphant  laughter  above 
the  grave  which  had  closed  over  him. 

Aage  grew  dizzy,  but  recovered  himself, 
and  clung  fast  to  the  slippery  steps  of  the 
ladder,  while  he  continued  to  descend. 
At  last  he  stood  at  the  bottom :  the  de- 
scent was  steep  and  deep,  but  it  led  to  a 
narrow  vaulted  passage,  which  was  so  low 
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as  hardly  to  admit  of  his  walking  upright. 
The  air  was  foul  and  suffocating,  and  he 
often  trod  on  sprawling  toads  and  other 
reptiles.  He  held  up  the  lantern  before 
him,  but  beheld  nothing  save  the  long  nar- 
row passage,  to  which  he  could  discern  no 
end  i  its  direction,  however,  convinced  him 
that  it  must  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  castle. 
He  went  forward  with  hasty  steps,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  the  light  in  the  lamp, 
which  gleamed  fainter  and  fainter.  The 
air  seemed  not  to  contain  sufficient  nourish- 
ment for  life  and  flame.  He  had  hardly 
proceeded  more  than  a  hundred  paces  ere 
what  he  feared  took  place —  the  light  went 
out  in  the  lantern,  and  he  stood  in  the 
dark.  He  felt  a  degree  of  alarm  and  a 
want  of  power  and  courage,  which  was 
quite  foreign  to  his  nature;  at  the  same 
time  he  heard  a  hollow  clang  far  behind,  as 
if  the  iron  trap-door  had  been  again  opened 
and  clapped  to.  He  involuntarily  quick- 
ened his  steps,  but  slipped  every  moment 
on  slimy  reptiles,  and  was  oflten  forced  to 
pause  in  order  to  take  breath,  while  the  air 
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he  inhaled  seemed  to  lame  every  limb  and  to 
contract  his  lungs.  He  was  nearly  sinking 
down  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  but  he 
now  thought  he  heard  a  sound  as  of 
stealthy  steps  behind  him,  and  his  in- 
creased apprehension  inspired  him  with  re- 
newed  strength,  "  Is  any  one  there  ?**  he 
shouted,  and  turned  round;  but  no  one 
answered,  and  there  was  suddenly  a  death- 
like stillness  again. 

It  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  his 
own  hand  before  his  eyes.  In  order  not  to 
awaken  suspicion  by  his  bold  enterprise  he 
had  taken  off  his  sword  in  the  corpse- 
chamber,  and  was  entirely  defenceless.  In 
his  childhood,  Aage  had  not  been  wholly 
free  from  the  dread  of  supernatural  beings ; 
and,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  age,  the 
idea  of  the  influence  of  a  mighty  world  of 
spirits  on  human  life  was  closely  connected 
with  religious  belief.  Aage  nowise  doubted 
the  possibility  of  the  appearance  of  evil  as 
well  as  of  good  spirits  ;  but  this  idea  never 
disquieted  him  in  open  day,  when  he  knew 
he  was  on  a  lawful  errand,  and  had  his 
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sword  with  its  cross-hilt  at  his  side.  *^  Is 
it  honourable  and  chivalrous  to  steal  along 
thus  ?*'  he  said  to  himself.  "  Why  took  I 
not  my  good  sword  with  me  ?  It  was  hard» 
though,  to  take  the  light  from  him  above 
there  —  he  lies  now  in  the  pains  of  hell  ou 
yonder  bench,  and  curses  me ; — or  hath  he 
got  loose,  and  is  he  lurking  after  me  in  the 
dark  ?  **  He  now  thought  he  heard  again 
distinctly,  at  every  stride  he  took,  the  same 
sound,  as  of  stealthy  footsteps  behind  him ; 
but  each  time  he  turned  round  all  was 
still  as  before.  This  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  an  unknown  being  in  the  dark 
passage  put  him  into  a  state  of  fearful  ap- 
prehension, and  recalled  those  images  of 
horror  to  his  imagination,  which  he  felt 
himself  least  able  to  combat.  **  Is  he  now 
dead  above  there  ?  —  is  it  his  maniac  spirit 
which  persecutes  thee?*'  he  whispered  to 
himself ;  and  the  form  of  the  frantic  mur- 
derer appeared  to  his  imagination  far  more 
terrific  than  when  he  beheld  it  actually 
stretched  on  the  corpse-bench ;  "  or  is 
it  thou,  old  Palle  I "  he  exclaimed,  almost 
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with  an  outcry  of  terror.  The  scene  of  the 
murder  in  Finnerup  barn,  which  had  haunt- 
ed him  in  his  childhood,  and  the  image 
of  the  aged  and  insane  regicide  he  had 
himself  slain  on  the  body  of  the  murdered 
kingy  were  again  vividly  present  to  his 
imagination.  His  hair  stood  on  end ;  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  now  actually 
about  to  fight  with  demons  and  evil  spirits 
in  the  dark  pit  of  the  grave,  — a  fancy  which 
had  often  disquieted  him  in  dreams,  and 
which  lately  had  been  the  dominant  plague 
of  his  fevered  imagination.  At  last  his 
terror  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
could  no  longer  control  it ;  he  turned  sud- 
denly round,  and  rushed  with  all  his  might 
with  clenched  hands  towards  the  place 
where  he  again  thought  he  distinguished 
the  stealthy  footsteps.  He  then  distinctly 
heard  a  clanking  sword  strike  against  the 
wall  close  beside  his  ear.  *^  Ha  I  a  human 
being  after  all !  Wretched  murderer !  is  it 
thou?"  he  shouted,  quite  recovering  his 
courage  at  the  discovery  of  a  real  and 
bodily  pursuer,  and  sprang  forward  towards 
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the  unseen  deadly  foe,  while  he  struck 
aside  the  sword,  which  seemed  to  be 
wielded  by  a  left  and  powerless  arm.  The 
sword  flew  clanging  forward  in  the  dark 
passage ;  but  at  the  same  moment  Aag6 
felt  his  neck  clutched  almost  to  suffocation 
by  a  pair  of  convulsively  strained  arms, 
dripping  wet. 

**  Hal  ha  I  have  I  pounced  on  thee  at 
last,  hell-hound  ? "  suddenly  roared  a  wild 
rough  voice  in  his  ear,  and  Aage  recognised 
the  tones  of  the  wounded  robber.  *'  I 
have  long  enough  lain  a  corpse — now  thou 
mayst  take  my  place,  comrade  I "  This 
^terrific  voice  presently  rose  into  the  howl 
of  a  wild  beast,  and  Aage  felt  the  madman's 
tusks  in  his  forehead ;  he  struck  desperately 
around  him,  and  strove  with  all  his  might 
to  free  himself  from  the  suffocating  grasp 
of  the  monster,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  was 
long  compelled  to  combat  and  wrestle  with 
him  ere  he  succeeded  in  throwing  him  to 
the  ground,  and  was  even  then  still  forced 
to  struggle  with  the  robber,  whose  howls 
were  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  without, 
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however,  being  able  to  free  his  neck  from 
his  convulsive  grasp.  At  last  the  clutch- 
ing arms  loosened  from  round  his  neck, 
and  his  frantic  adversary  lay  silent  and 
Itpparently  dead,  or  in  a  swoon,  under  his 
knee. 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  sinful 
soul/'  sighed  Aage,  rising  half  breathless. 
His  opponent  now  made  a  sudden  move- 
ment as  if  to  rise,  but  fell  back,  with  a 
rattling  in  his  throat ;  and  A^e  perceived, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  in  all  pro- 
bability wading  in  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
murderer.  He  hastened  on  with  rapid 
strides.  Once  or  twice  he  stopped  out  of 
breath,  and  fancied  he  again  heard  the 
murderer  stealing  after  him.  At  last  he 
hit  against  something  hard,  and  discovered 
by  feeling  that  it  was  a  large  door  of  metal. 
He  shook  it  with  all  his  might,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  be  locked  on  the  other  side,  and 
immoveable.  He  thundered  at  it  with  his 
Iron-shod  heels,  and  each  stroke  rung  hollow 
through  the  vault.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
time  a  little  shutter  opened  in  the  door, 
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and  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern,  and  a  swar- 
thy warrior-like  visage,  appeared.  **  \\Tio 
is  there?  and  from  whom?"  asked  the 
man-at-arms. 

"  No  one,  from  no  one,"  answered  Aage, 
suddenly  calling  to  mind  the  mysterious 
expression  in  the  private  letter. 

"  Right  I  thou  knowest  the  watchword," 
was  the  answer;  "and  one  only? — without 
arms?" 

**  As  thou  seest  —  but  open  quick !  — 
there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Come,  give  time  I  The  guard  must 
first  know  of  it."  The  shutter  closed  again, 
and  Aage  heard  the  sound  of  a  horn,  which 
was  answered  at  some  distance :  soon  after 
the  iron  door  opened,  and  a  strong-built 
steel-clad  warrior  stepped  out  and  advanced 
towards  him  into  the  passage,  with  a  light 
in  the  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the 
other.  He  eyed  the  disguised  Drost  from 
head  to  foot,  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  and 
started  back  a  couple  of  paces.  "  Faugh  I 
how  thou  look'st,  thou  bloodhound  I"  he 
said,    with   disgust.     **  'Tis  hard   for  an 
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honest  fellow  to  let  such  guests  hi,  when 
the  king  himself  must  stand  without." 

*'  I  have  had  a  hard  joust  on  the  road, 
brave  countiyman,"  said  Aage ;  **  but  haste 
thee!*' 

**  Come,  come ;  give  time,  thou  scoun- 
drel 1     The  bandage  over  thy  eyes  first."  . 

"  What !  bandage  I  and  foul  words  to 
me!" 

"  Of  course,  loggerhead !  Thou  might- 
est  be  a  spy  and  traitor,  as  thou  art  a  blood- 
hound and  accursed  robber  ;  thou  lookest 
fit  for  all  such  trades.  The  bandage  over 
the  eyes  instantly,  thou  hound  I  or  I  kick 
thee  back  into  thy  fox-hole." 

It  was  with  di£5culty  that  Aage  subdued 
bis  ire,  and  recollected  that  he  was  not 
Drost  here,  nor  able  to  justify  himself ;  he 
bore  this  rough  usage  in  silence,  allowed 
his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  and  was  thus  led 
through  the  iron  gate.  He  heard  it  bolted 
and  barred  after  him.  Soon  afterwards  he 
heard  the  sound  of  chains  and  pullies,  as  if  a 
drawbridge  was  being  lowered,  and  he  per- 
ceived he  was  led  upon  a  swinging  bridge. 
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"  Go  straight  forward,  scoundrel  I  or 
thou  fallest  into  the  moat,"  muttered  his 
companion  close  behind  him.  A  cold 
shudder  came  over  him  ;  but  he  was  silent, 
and  went  straight  onward. 

*^  Ay,  truly  thou  hast  had  better  luck  than 
I  wished  thee,"  it  was  muttered  behind  him ; 
<<but  thou  hast  another  bridge  to  cross; 
that  is  ten  times  worse ;  here  thou  art  quit 
of  me." 

Aage  heard  his  warlike  companion  re- 
cross  the  bridge,  which  was  immediately 
afterwards  raised.  He  conjectured  that  he 
was  within  the  outermost  rampart  of  the 
castle,  towards  the  north-west,  which  lay 
between  the  sea-tower  and  the  circular 
wall,  for  he  had  paid  close  attention  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  had  proceeded.  He 
had  now  two  new  companions,  who  were  as 
little  sparing  as  the  former  in  contemptuous 
expressions  respecting  his  cut-throat  ap- 
pearance and  supposed  marauding  trade. 
Aag6  suffered  himself  to  be  led  onward  by 
them  without  answering  a  word  to  their 
threats  and  scofis,  which  secretly  rejoiced 
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him,  as  a  token  of  their  dispositions  and 
honourable  feelings.  At  last  a  horn  was 
again  sounded ;  it  was  answered  as  before 
at  some  distance.  A  drawbridge  was  again 
lowered,  and  Aage  perceived  he  was  directly 
under  the  castle  wall ;  for  he  heard  a  noise 
above  his  head  like  the  moving  of  balista 
and  other  warlike  machines.  He  felt  an 
unfriendly  poke  in  the  back,  and  stood  as 
before  on  a  rocking-bridge. 

**  Straight  on,  fellow,  or  thou  fallest  into 
the  moat!"  said  a  warning  voice  behind 
him*  **  Goest  thou  a  hair's  breadth  aside 
thou  art  a  dead  man  I"  He  commended 
his  soul  to  God,  and  went  on.  His  guides 
allowed  him  to  proceed  alone  for  some 
time,  and  appeared  to  rejoice  over  his  deadly 
peril.  Meanwhile,  as  he  perceived  the  rock- 
ing under  his  feet  had  ceased,  he  knew  they 
had  passed  over  the  inner  castle  moat,  and 
were  within  the  circular  wall.  At  last  he 
was  led  up  a  staircase ;  but  the  bandage 
was  not  yet  removed  from  his  eyes.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  been  led  in  many  cir- 
cuitous  directions,  as  if  through  a  labyrinth 
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of  passages  and  stairs,  that  he  was  freed 
from  the  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  found 
himself  in  an  apartment  of  the  castle  which 
was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  where  he 
was  ordered  to  await  the  commandant. 

It  was  still  night.  One  of  the  men-at- 
arms  who  had  last  followed  him  remained 
standing  at  the  door  with  a  lantern  and  a 
drawn  sword,  and  apparently  watching  him 
with  fear  and  abhorrence. 

*<  Who  dost  thou  take  me  for?"  asked 
Aage. 

*^  For  one  of  the  junker's  secret  emissa- 
ries,*' was  the  answer.  *'  Surely,  good 
tidings  thou  bringest  not,  since  thou.comest 
pala  and  bloody  from  the  secret  passage- 
Hark!  now  they  are  taking  the  burning 
stones  from  the  furnace.  Kallundborg  town 
will  presently  be  in  flames." 

"  The  Lord  forbid  1  '*  cried  Aage :  "  call 
the  commandant  instantly  I  I  have  strict 
prohibition  from  the  junker." 

'*  Thou  lookest  not  as  if  thou  hadst," 
said  the  man,  starting. — **  I  will  run  then. 
Thou  wilt  do  no  mischief  meanwhile?" 
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The  man  hastily  departed,  and  took  the  lan- 
tern with  him.  Aage  looked  out  at  the 
window,  and  saw  with  alarm  that  burning 
stones  were  carried  on  gridirons  across  the 
yard  to  the  balista  on  the  walls. 

**  Stop,  fellows  t''  said  a  rough  voice  in 
the  castle  yard.  "  There  is  a  protest  from 
the  junker :  not  a  shot  must  be  fired  as 
yet." 

**  A  noble  fellow  at  heart,  after  all  1 " 
said  Aage  to  himself,  believing  he  had 
heard  the  commandant's  voice.  The  door 
opened  soon  afterwards ;  a  tall  warrior, 
with  a  stem  grave  countenance,  and  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  entered  the  apartment 
with  a  light  in  his  hand.  When  he  beheld 
Aage's  blood-stained  face  and  figure  he  re« 
treated  a  step,  and  placed  the  light  on  the 
table,  while  he  hastily  laid  his  hand  on  his 
large  battle  sword.  **  What  fellow  art 
thou?"  he  asked,  in  a  stem  and  rough 
voice.  **  Doth  the  junker  send  pale  corpses 
to  plague  me  ?  Answer,  fellow  ?  Who  art 
thou  ?  Tell  me  thy  watchwords,  or  I  cut 
thee  down  on  the  spot  t '' 
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**  No  one,  from  no  one,"  answered  Aage; 
and  the  commandant  took  his  hand  from 
the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

'^  Speak,  thou  messenger  of  ill !  If  thou 
bringest  me  a  prohibition  from  the  junker, 
it  is,  of  course,  against  mercy  and  delay  ? 
Is  the  town  to  bum  ?  Is  the  Franciscan 
monastery  first  to  be  fired  ?  There  sleeps 
the  king  to-night.** 

••  The  town  is  to  be  spared,'*  answered 
Aage.  **  The  castle  is  to  be  opened  to  the 
king  at  sunrise  —  the  papers  are  to  be 
given  up,  and  the  door  of  the  pit  nailed 
fast.** 

"  Dost  thou  rave,  fellow?**  cried  the 
commandant,  in  amazement.  **  Darest  thou 
speak  what  I  hardly  dare  think  ?  Would 
the  junker  recall  by  thy  mouth  that  which 
he  commanded  me  with  his  own,  on  pain 
of  death  ?  Who  then  is  to  be  punished 
for  all  that  hath  here  been  done,  and  stand 
in  the  gap  between  us  and  the  king's 
anger  ?  ** 

*'  You  should  fly  the  king*s  as  well  as 
the  junker*s  wraths  and  carry  your  secret 
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and  your  knowledge  of  a  weighty  transac- 
tion with  you  into  exile.** 

<<  And  stand  branded  a  perjurer  and 
traito{  before  all  the  world  ?  No,  fellow  I 
were  that  even  the  junker's  command^  I 
obey  it  not.  Wliat  I  have  sworn  I  must 
keep ;  but  the  responsibility  is  the  junker's. 
I  have  sold  him  my  life — but  my  honour,  as 
a  warrior,  is  my  own.  Show  me  black  and 
white  for  what  thou  sayest,  or  I  will  cause 
thee  to  be  hanged  as  a  spy  and  traitor  I " 

'<  Now,  in  the  Lord's  name  I "  said  Aage, 
as  he  suddenly  threw  off  the  robber's  cap 
and  dress,  and  stood  in  his  well-known 
knightly  attire  before  the  commandant,  <<  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  deceive  a  man  of  honour 
like  you.  I  am  Drost  Aag6 ;  I  announce 
to  you  the  will  of  my  liege  and  sovereign, 
not  that  of  the  junker ;  you  may  now  deal 
with  me  as  you  can  answer  to  God  and 
your  own  conscience :  but  if  the  royal 
house  and  your  fatherland  be  dearer  to  you 
than  your  own  pride  and  an  imaginary 
fealty,  you  will  follow  my  counsel,  and 
make  the  great  sacrifice  I  ask  of  you." 
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"  Sir  Drost  I "  answered  the  command- 
'ant,  bowing  with  haughty  coldness  ;  **  you 
have  ventured  on  a  daring  game.  You  are 
now  my  prisoner  ;  how  I  shall  act  depends 
not  on  me.  Oaths  and  vows  are  more 
binding  than  man's  pleasure  and  man's 
will.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  warrior,  do 
you  see — Your  subtle  state  policy  and  ar- 
tificial virtues  I  understand  not — the  law 
I  acknowledge  says,  obey  that  which  is 
commanded  thee  by  thy  lawful  superior, 
and  let  him  who  commanded  it  answer  for 
the  consequences." 

*'  But  when  you  see  the  most  destruc- 
tive, the  most  fearful  consequences  before 
your  eyes ;  when  your  superior  hath 
broken  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  abused  his 
rights " 

**  That  concerns  not  me.  I  keep  steady 
to  him  to  whom  I  swore  allegiance ;  but 
he  must  answer  for  what  is  done  here,  be 
it  good  or  evil.**  • 

**  But  when  you  swore  an  ungodly  oath, 
and  fealty  to  a  rebel?** 

**  Then  must  I  keep  the  oath  I  swore 
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to  him,  though,  by  way  of  thanks,  he  should 
cause  me  to  be  hung  for  it,  or  go  to  hell. 
There  is  no  choice  here :  had  I  even  entered 
the  devil's  service,  Sir  Drost,  I  must  endure 
to  the  end,  however  fearful  that  end  may 
bel'' 

"  Your  pride  blinds  your  eyes  to  truth 
and  justice,  noble  sir  I "  exclaimed  Aage 
gazing  on  the  tall  steel-clad  chieftain  with 
a  species  of  admiration ;  **  but  hear  me,  I 
conjure  you  by  the  living  Lord  1 " 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Sir  Drost ! " 
interrupted  the  chief,  with  cold  calmness. 
"  My  time  is  short,  I  have  perhaps  not 
many  hours  to  live  ;  I  expect  thanks  nei- 
ther from  the  king  nor  the  junker,  and 
perhaps  but  little  honour  on  this  side  the 
prison  and  the  grave ;  but  all  things  accord- 
ing to  order.  You  are  now  going  to  the 
tower,  and  I  to  the  battlement  —  to-mor- 
row you  perhaps  will  sit  at  the  king's  right 
hand,  whife  I  lie  on  the  wheel :  but  so  long 
as  we  are  at  our  posts,  each  must  do  his 
duty,  and,  as  I  said,  all  things  according  to 
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order."  So  saying,  he  stamped  on  the  floor, 
and  three  men-at-arms  entered. 

**  Take  this  knight  instantly  to  the 
prison  tower"— ordered  the  commandant, 
nodding  to  the  two  nearest  him. 

"  And  thou.  Bent  1 "  he  said,  addressing 
himself  to  the  third,  '*  let  the  stones  be 
heated  again :  it  was  a  false  protest  —  off 
with  thee  I " 

The  two  men  instantly  seized  Aage,  and 
led  him  towards  a  secret  door,  which  they 
opened  in  the  wall.  Aage  turned  round 
once  more,  and  called  to  the  chief,  in  the 
highest  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  **  Think 
upon  your  immortal  soul,  in  what  you  do! 
remember,  you  should  obey  God  rather 
than  sinful  men."  More  he  could  not  say, 
for  the  private  door  was  closed  behind  him. 

The  third  man-at*arms  still  lingered,  as 
if  he  expected  the  stem  command  he  had 
received  would  be  recalled  ;  but  the  imper- 
turbable chief  glanced  menacinj^ly  at  him. 
<'  The  stones  are  to  be  heated,  I  tell  thee. 
Art  thou  deaf,  fellow  ?  Off  with  thee  I  Obe- 
dience or  death,  while  I  command  here  I " 
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The  man^t-anns  turned  quickly  round, 
and  departed  gloomy  and  silent  through 
the  door,  beside  which  he  stood. 

The  commandant  strode  hastily  once  or 
twice  up  and  down  the  floor,  with  his 
band  upon  bis  broad  forehead.  At  last  he 
stopped  at  a  prie-dieu,  and  bent  his  knee, 
while  his  eye  rested  on  the  open  prayer 
book.  <'  Ye  servants,"  he  muttered,  and 
folded  his  hands,  **  obey  your  masters  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  in  a// things ; "  he  then 
rose,  signed  a  cross  over  his  broad  steel- 
clad  breast,  and  went  in  silence  and  with 
hasty  steps  out  of  the  door. 
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CHAP.  III. 

It   was  near  daybreak.     The  alarm   and 
anxiety  had  ceased,  with  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kallundborg  had  seen  the  night 
draw  on.     The  peace  and  stillness  which 
had  prevailed  the  whole  night  seemed  to 
have  lulled  the  burghers,  as  well  as  the 
men-at-arms,  into  security.  The  lights  were 
extinguished  in  most  of  the  houses.  The 
men-at-arms  nodded  over  the  expiring  watch 
fires,  and  reposed  on  their  mantles,  in  quiet 
groups,  while  some  paced  up  and  down  on 
guard,  beside  the  piled-up  hinces.      Even 
the  gay  and  vigilant  Count   Henrik  was 
weary  of  the  strained  attention  which  he 
now  deemed  unnecessary :  he  had  sat  down 
to  rest,  under  an  image  of  the  Madonna, 
without  the  Franciscan  monastery,  where 
a  light  was  always  burning.    He  had  lately 
inspected  the  sentries,  and  found  every 
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thing  in  good  order.  He  felt  wearied,  but 
kept  ofF  sleep,  and  his  eyes  open,  while  his 
gaze  dwelt  on  the  waning  and  half-hidden 
stars.  His  soul  dreamed  of  warlike  honours 
and  proud  victories,  by  the  side  of  the 
Danish  monarch,  and  of  the  admiration  of 
the  ladies  of  Mecklenborg,  when  he  should 
return  with  merited  laurels  and  tokens  of 
royal  favour  to  his  fatherland.  While 
engaged  in  these  reveries,  which  led  him 
through  half  a  life  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  working  of 
the  balista,  and  a  fearful  alarm  of  fire  from 
the  monastery.  He  started  up,  and  beheld, 
with  dismay,  that  burning  stones  were 
flying  from  the  loopholes  and  walls  of  the 
castle,  in  different  directions,  and  a  high 
flame  shot  up  from  the  storehouse  of  the 
monastery.  In  an  instant  he  was  actively 
exerting  himself  in  the  rescue  of  the  town 
and  monastery.  Engines  for  extinguishing 
the  flames  were  every  where  at  hand. 
There  was  a  fearful  tumult  in  the  town; 
but  the  alarm  was  however  greater  than  the 
misfortune  seemed  likely  to  prove.     Some ' 
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single  bouses,  it  is  true,  were  fired ;  but  the 
greater  part  were  protected  by  the  snow, 
although  the  roofs  were  of  straw.  Many 
glowing  stones  from  the  balista  missed  their 
mark,  many  cooled  ere  they  fell.  The 
storehouse  of  the  monastery  instantly 
caught  fire  :  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  it, 
and  partly  to  pull  it  down;  but  not  a 
single  stone  fell  on  the  principal  building, 
nor  on  the  guest-house,  where  the  king  had 
established  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  instantly  astir ; 
none  were  more  zealous  and  active  than  he 
and  Count  Henrik ;  they  rode  constantly 
through  the  streets,  and  were  always  first 
on  the  spot  where  any  house  was  fired. 

The  king  was  highly  exasperated  —  he 
often  cast  a  glance  of  menace  at  the  castle. 
He  halted  without  the  buiiiing  monastery, 
by  the  count's  side,  just  as  another  dis- 
charge from  the  balista  took  place,  and  a 
large  burning  stone  fell  down  between 
their  horses,  and  rolled  hissing  into  the 
snow. 

«*  My  liege  I "  exclaimed  Count  Henrik, 
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<Hhe  burghers  may  put  out  the  flames, 
but  we  can  do  more ;  let  us  sally  forth  and 
storm  instantly."     • 

**  Not  yet/'  answered  the  king,  shaking 
his  head.  **  Look,"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  the  flame-lit  copper  roof  of  the  principal 
building  of  the  monastery;  **when  the  sun 
stands  highest,  and  the  tower  shadow  falls 
yonder,  then  will  it  be  time ;  then  will  my 
patience  have  reached  its  limits  —  its  utter- 
most bounds." 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  the  firing 
from  the  balista  through  the  loopholes, 
ceased ;  but  the  parapets  upon  the  outer 
wall  were  observed  to  be  filled  with  men-at- 
arms.  The  towers  of  the  wall  were  also 
perceived  to  be  strongly  garrisoned,  and  a 
numerous  array  of  lances  and  battle-axes 
glittered  over  the  battlements  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  morning.  The  wall  before  the 
gate  in  particular  was  strongly  manned, 
as  well  as  the  tower  above  the  gate,  where 
they  seemed  most  to  apprehend  an  attack. 
The  great  iron  portcullis  between  the 
gate  and  the  outward  wall  was  drawn  up 
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by  strong  iron  rings.  There  was  great 
alarm  and  tumult  at  the  castle  and  its  gar- 
rison :  a  desperate  stonn  and  revenge  for 
the  night's  disturbance  was  apparently  ap- 
prehended. The  fire  meanwhile  had  been 
put  out,  as  well  in  the  monastery  as  in  the 
town.  The  pious  Franciscans  rang  to 
mattins,  as  usual,  and  the  king  did  not 
neglect  to  share  in  their  devotion. 

««But  —  what  is  become  of  Aage?  — 
Where  is  the  Drost?"  he  asked  Count 
Henrik,  as  he  again  vaulted  on  his  horse, 
without  the  church  of  the  monastery,  in 
order  to  inspect  the  hastily  prepared  storm* 
ing  machines  with  his  general.  *'  1  saw  him 
not  the  whole  night,  nor  even  just  now  at 
mattins;  it  is  not  his  wont,  however,  to 
sleep  when  I  watch  or  pray  —  least  of  all 
when  danger  is  impending.'' 

*'  I  have  not  seen  him  since  midnight," 
answered  Count  Henrik,  endeavouring  to 
hide  his  embarrassment  and  uneasiness. 
**  After  our  adventure  beside  the  sea-tower, 
I  saw  him  last  by  yonder  watch-fire,"  added 
the  count,  assuming  a  gay  air.     *^  It  was  a 
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fine  night;  all  around  was  so  still  and 
peaceful.  He  must  have  got  love  fistncies  or 
some  kind  of  visionary  notions  into  his 
head.  He  went  towards  the  tower,  without 
desiring  my  company,  and  bade  me  not  ex- 
pect him  before  noon." 

**  Strange  I "  said  the  king,  **  Aage  upon 
a  light  love  adventure,  and  at  this  time  I 
It  cannot  be.  Humph  I  what  became  of 
the  spy  you  captured  ?  Hath  he  been  ex- 
amined ?     Hath  he  confessed  ? '' 

**  He  hath  disappeared,  my  liege  I  'tis  a 
strange  and  almost  incomprehensible  tale. 
I  was  myself  at  the  sea-tower,  two  hours 
after  midnight,  the  man-at-arms  was  dead, 
but  the  devil  had  carried  off  his  murderer : 
that,  they  swore  roundly,  was  the  fact. 
He  had  lain  bound  in  the  corpse-chamber 
of  the  drowned ;  no  egress  was  possible ;  at 
midnight  he  was  heard  to  cry  and  howl, 
that  the'  devil  was  carrying  him  off.  No 
one  dared  to  enter  the  chamber,  and  when 
I  came  neither  robber  or  Drost  was  to  be 


seen. 


"  How  I    the  Drost  1 "    interrupted  the 
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king ;  **  what  hath  all  this  to  do  with 
Aage  ?  He  lay  not  in  the  chamber  with 
the  murderer." 

"  True— excuse  me,  your  grace,"  an- 
swered Count  Henrik,  clearing  his  throat. 
*'  I  speak  at  random,  I  perceive :  that  comes 
from  the  night-watch." 

^*  Truly,  count  I  we  must  be  broad  awake 
to-day,  especially  since  Aage  is  not  here,** 
answered  the  king  hastily,  and  rode  down 
towards  the  tower.  *<  I  will  find  out  what 
is  meant  by  that  devil's  story." 

Count  Henrik  followed  the  king.  The 
report  of  the  disappearance  of  the  bound 
murderer,  had  already  collected  a  crowd 
of  curious  persons,  who  crossed  themselves 
on  hearing  the  terrific  tale,  which  they 
repeated  one  to  another,  with  still  more 
marvellous  and  more  terrible  circumstances. 
Place  was  respectfully  made  for  the  king, 
who  heard  with  wonder  from  the  guard  the 
same  tale  as  that  current  in  the  crowds  with 
the  alarming  addition,  that  the  Drost  had 
entered  at  midnight  into  the  chamber  of 
the  raving  murderer,  and  that  all  traces  of 
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him  had  likewise  disappeared.  Various  opi- 
nions were  however  entertained  of  the  af- 
fair,  and  some  thought  it  was  not  the  Drost, 
but  the  devil,  who,  in  the  Drost's  form,  had 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  dying  murderer, 
to  carry  him  off  in  person. 

^*  Tush  I "  said  the  king,  **  lead  me  to 
that  accursed  corpse-chamber  I  There  must 
be  some  trick  in  this."  He  hastily  entered 
the  murky  stone  chamber,  and  looked 
around  it  on  all  sides  with  anxious  attention. 
There  was  no  furniture  except  the  bench 
appropriated  to  the  bodies  of  the  drowned, 
which  was  streaked  with  blood,  and  on 
which  hung  some  rent  and  half-decayed 
rope.  From  the  high  iron  grating  in  the 
wall,  which  was  hardly  large  enough  to 
admit  a  sparrow,  fell  a  faint  light,  which 
glimmered  on  a  plumed  hat  lying  in  a 
comer.  **  What  see  I  here  ?"  exclaimed  the 
king  in  astonishment.  <'  The  Drost's  hat 
and  plume ;  and  there  is  his  green  mantle 
also.  Plundered,  murdered,  great  God  I — 
Yet  no  t  a  robber  would  surely  have  made 
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off  with  the  booty.     The  captured  mur- 
derer was  certainly  sorely  wounded  ?'* 

"  To  the  death  of  the  body,  most  gra- 
cious  liege,  according  to  the  surgeon's 
opinion/'  answered  an  aged  monk,  who, 
with  a  curious  crowd  of  the  lower  class, 
had  thronged  together  with  the  men  at- 
arms,  into  the  tower  after  the  king. 
"  Ah,  yes,"  continued  the  solemn  Fran- 
ciscan, in  a  tone  of  devout  exhortation, 
**  it  was  a  fearful  end.  Here  we  see  mani- 
festly how  the  ungodly  are  punished.  This 
blood  crieth  not  unto  heaven,  like  the  in- 
nocent Abel's,  but  it  crieth  unto  hardened 
sinners  upon  earth,  from  the  road  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  that  they  may  behold  the 
traces  of  the  damned  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. My  pious  hearers,  men  may  now. 
a-days  delay  temporal  death,  by  means  of 
surgeons  and  apothecaries,  with  St.  Cosmo's 
and  St.  Damian's  help ;  but  eternal  death 
they  never  can :  when  the  term  is  out, 
lo  I  then  Cometh  he  who  hath  the  bond, 
and  fetches  that  which  is  his  own,  with- 
out respect  of  persons.     Here  hath  been 
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given  a  sign,  to  the  terror  and  warning  of 
many  in  our  ungodly  time :  Sancta  Maria  I 
ora  pronobis  I " 

'*  It  is  thou  then,  monk,  who  puttest 
those  vagaries  into  the  people's  head?" 
interrupted  the  king  at  last,  with  impetu- 
ous  impatience.  ^*  Believest  thou,  in  truth, 
that  the  Evil  One  hath  carried  off  yon 
murderer,  both  body  and  soul?" 

"  St.  Franciscus  preserve  me  from  doubt- 
ing it  I "  answered  the  monk,  crossing 
himself.  "  He  who  can  carry  off  the 
souls  of  the  ungodly  can  doubtless  anni- 
hilate their  sinful  bodies.  Lo  I  he  hath 
but  left  these  blood- drops  behind,  as  a 
witness  of  the  power  which  is  given  him, 
and  also,  though  he  willed  it  not,  to  the 
honour  of  the  all-righteous  Judge.  The 
truth  is  so  manifest  in  our  sight,  it  were 
blindness  and  heretical  presumption  to 
doubt." 

"  And,  my  Drost,  my  faithful  Aage, 
believest  thou  the  same  of  him  ? " 

"  Be  not  wroth,  my  liege?"  answered 
the  Franciscan  with  frankness,  and  laying 
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his  meagre  hand  on  his  breast,  *^  my  con- 
science forbids  me  to  witness  falsely  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  to  please  or  flatter  the 
great  and  mighty,  or  to  conceal  the  won- 
drous things  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
sight,  for  the  conversion  of  hardened  sin- 
ners, with  fear  and  trembling.  The  noble 
Drost  hath  also  disappeared  in  an  incom- 
prehensible manner,  and  seeing  that  we 
know  he  had  fallen  under  the  awful  ban  of 
the  church,  and  was  given  over  by  our 
most  venerable  archbishop  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flesh,  and  the  power  of  the 
great  enemy  of  souls  1 " 

'^  Silence,  presumptuous  monk  I  thou 
knowest  not  what  thou  sayest  I "  ex- 
claimed the  king,  in  the  greatest  wrath, 
darting  a  lightning  glance  at  the  pale 
trembling  monk ;  **  let  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness take  that  which  is  his  I  I  will  not 
quarrel  either  with  him  or  thee  for  that ; 
but  this  I  know,  no  devil  shall  injure  a 
hair  of  my  faithful  Drost  Aage's  head, 
whether  he  be  dead  or  alive.  There  must 
have  been  a  murder  here,  a  foul  misdeed," 
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he  continued,  **  a  shameless  treachery.  So 
help  me  God,  and  all  the  holy  men,  it 
shall  be  discovered,  and  sternly  avenged  t 
Hence,  monk!  hie  thee  to  thy  cell,  and 
pray  the  Lord  to  enlighten  thy  under- 
standing. Thy  intentions  ar^  good — it  were 
sin  to  be  wroth  with  thee.  Go  hence, 
good  people ;  ye  stand  in  our  way.  Hither, 
my  true  men ;  the  floor  must  be  broken 
up  ;  the  tower  must  be  pulled  down.  If 
the  Drost  be  not  found,  one  stone  shall  not 
remain  upon  another." 

At  the  king's  stem  command  the  monk 
and  all  the  idle  spectators  departed.  The 
spearmen  came  with  spears  and  boat«hooks, 
and  whatever  was  at  hand,  and  began  to 
break  up  the  stone  floor.  It  was  not  long  ere 
they  discovered  the  loose  stone  in  the  comer 
by  the  little  iron  trap-door,  which  was 
hardly  discernible  in  the  faint  glimmer  of 
daylight  from  the  grating.  <*  Look,  look  I'' 
was  the  cry  i  '<  a  trap-door  I  a  pitfall ! " 

"Hal  the  murderer's  pit  I  Here  we  have 
it  I''  exclaimed  the  king.  "  Torches  here, 
quick  I     I  will  go  below,  myself." 
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**  Let  that  be  my  business,  my  liege,** 
said  Count  Henrik.  '*  Here  is  assuredly 
the  secret  entrance  to  the  castle,"  he  added 
in  a  low  voice  ;  **  periiaps  it  might  be  used 
for  our  attack." 

'<No,  Count!  a  king's  path  lies  not 
through  a  fox's  den  " — interrupted  the  king, 
proudly :  <*  bring  me  but  my  faithful 
Aag6I" 

Torches  were  quickly  brought,  and  the 
passage  was  searched.  The  king  however 
suflfered  himself  to  be  withheld  from  de- 
scending. Count  Henrik  hasted  forward 
with  eagerness  and  curiosity,  holding  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  accompanied  by 
three  men-at-arms.  The  torches  were  often 
nearly  extinguished  by  the  subterranean 
air ;  they  found  however  and  recognised 
the  robber's  body,  which  was  immediately 
borne  off  by  two  of  the  men,  while  Count 
Henrik  and  the  third  pursued  the  search. 
At  last  they  reached  the  great  iron  gate, 
which  they  vainly  attempted  to  burst  open. 
Within,  the  sounding  of  horns  and  the 
clash  of  numerous  weapons  were  heard. 
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and  Count  Henrik  considered  it  advisable 
to  hasten  back. 

The  king  had  meanwhile  obtained  in- 
formation  of  every  circumstance  respecting 
the  Drost's  nocturnal  visit  to  the  tower, 
and  was  in  some  degree  tranquillised  by  the 
sight  of  the  robber's  body,  when  Count 
Henrik  returned  and  acquainted  him  with 
what  he  had  discovered.  *•  The  daring 
Drost  is  assuredly  alive,  if  not  quite  in 
safety,  my  liege,''  said  the  Count,  as  he 
ascended  from  the  secret  passage,  quite 
spent  and  breathless.  "  As  the  murderer 
was  found  dead  and  alone,  he  cannot  have 
mastered  the  brave  Drost ;  but  it  is  plain 
they  have  had  a  hard  struggle  together. 
Here  is  the  Drost's  sword ;  it  was  found 
close  to  the  body.  There  is  actually  a 
secret  passage  to  the  castle ;  but  it  is 
strongly  guarded,  and  we  were  near  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hand." 

"  Well,  now  we  know  where  Aage  is," 
said  the  king ;  **  he  meant  well ;  but  'tis 
an  arch  trick  he  hath  played  us.  Ere  the 
sun  goes  down  he  shall  be  free,  by  God's 
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assistance/'  he  added.     **  Woe  to  the  trai- 
tors, should  they  injure  a  hair  of  his  headi  ** 

The  king  left  the  tower,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  storming  were  continued  with 
increased  zeal. 

Towards  noon  the  king,  mounted  on  his 
white  steed,  stationed  himself  without  the 
eastern  rampart  of  the  castle :  he  was  stem 
and  silent.  He  often  looked  with  uneasy  . 
expectation  and  rising  indignation  towards 
the  gate  of  the  town>  where,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, his  brother  the  junker  would  appear, 
did  he  purpose  taking  any  measures  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  Some  horsemen,  • 
who  were  placed  on  the  look-out  on  the 
hill  by  St.  George's  hospital,  returned  at 
the  time  appointed,  at  full  gallop,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  expected  party  wajs  not 
to  be  seen  on  the  road. 

**  Now  then,  in  the  name  of  the  right- 
eous God,"  exclaimed  the  king  in  a  low 
voice,  but  greatly  incensed,  **  I  have  no 
longer  a  brother;  the  measure  is  full — Let 
them  sound  to  storm.  Count  Henrik ;  let 
the  trumpets  thunder  forth  my  wrath  I  *' 
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Hardly  was  the  command  uttered  ere 
the  trumpets  sounded  to  storm.  The  sun 
stood  highest  in  the  heaven,  and  the  tower 
shadow  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  monastery. 
The  whole  force  was  instantly  in  activity. 
The  attack  was  made  according  to  the  plan 
concerted  with  the  Drost,  from  three  sides 
at  once;  but  on  two  sides  feignedly,  in 
order  to  mislead  the  enemy,  while  the 
principal  assault,  in  which  the  whole  force 
of  the  troop  combined  by  degrees,  was 
directed  against  the  eastern  wall,  by  the 
tower  gate. 

The  outermost  drawbridge  was  speedily 
pulled  down  by  the  boat-hooks  of  the  brave 
boatmen  and  seamen.  With  the  aid  of  all 
the  fire  ladders  belonging  to  the  town,  the 
outer  wall  was  quickly  mounted.  No  leader 
was  here  present,  and  the  junker's  Zealand 
peasants,  as  well  as  the  Samsoers,  fought 
unwillingly  against  their  countrymen.  A 
brave  resistance  was  indeed  made  against 
the  German  Count  Henrik,  but  wherever 
the  king  himself  appeared,  the  weapons 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  Danish 
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defenders  of  the  wall,  while  they  fell  at  his 
feet  and  implored  mercy.  The  outer  wall 
came  thus  speedily  into  the  power  of  the 
king,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  first  who 
mounted  it ;  bat  the  most  vigorous  defence 
was  made  from  the  tower,  over  the  fortified 
gate.  Within  was  heard  a  powerful  voice 
of  command,  and  from  the  loopholes  and 
battlements  rained  a  thick  shower  of  stones 
and  javelins.  Count  Henrik  saw  the 
danger,  and  hastened  to  form  a  roof  of 
shields  for  the  king^s  protection,  while  it 
was  vainly  attempted  to  tear  down  the 
great  portcullis  which  served  as  a  sort  of 
raised  iron  drawbridge  over  the  moat,  be* 
tween  the  outer  wall  and  the  gate. 

.'*  lire  the  gate  I  **  commanded  the  king, 
with  wrathful  impetuosity. 

"  Fire  I  fire,  here  I  *'  was  echoed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  crowds  soon  flocked 
from  the  town,  with  torches  of  pitch,  with 
fire  and  splintered  tar-barrels,  which  they 
threw  in  over  the  portcullis.  The  gate  and 
the  tower  were  soon  shrouded  in  smoke  and 
flame,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  besiegers. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

During  this  eager  and  hazardous  attack, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle,  the  cap- 
tive Drost  Aage  stood  before  the  iron- 
grated  loophole  in  the  square  upper  tower, 
which  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  principal 
western  wing  of  the  castle.  Far  below, 
perpendicularly  from  the  prison  grating, 
the  great  wooden  staircase  projected  into 
the  castle  court,  from  which,  through  a 
balcony,  was  the  entrance  into  the  vestibule 
of  the  upper  story.  The  prison  tower  was 
separated  from  the  besieged  gate  by  the 
two  principal  wings  to  the  north  and  south 
of  the  circular  court,  by  the  ladies'  apart- 
ment, and  the  knights'  hall.  From  his 
high  prison  grating  Aage  was  thus  en- 
abled to  witness  the  combat  and  strenuous 
efforts,  as  well  of  the  assailants  as  of  the 
besieged.     He  had  succeeded  in  climbing 
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up  into  the  recess  in  the  wall  within  the 
grating,  whence  he  looked  out  with  steadfast 
gaze  and  throbbing  heart  over  the  castle 
yard  towards  the  tower  gate.  Here  he 
knew  the  principal  attack  was  to  be  made. 
He  had  for  some  time  heard  the  din  of  the 
fight,  and  perceived  how  all  the  forces  com- 
bined to  assault  and  defend  this  one  point. 
He  now  beheld  the  dense  pillar  of  smoke 
rising  without  the  gate,  and  observed  at 
the  same  time,  through  the  loopholes  of 
the  tower,  that  the  garrison  were  putting 
their  largest  machines  of  defence  in  motion 
in  order  to  crush  the  besiegers  with  stones 
and  beams,  ere  they  could  succeed  in  firing 
the  gate.  **  Must  I  stand  passive  here, 
while  the  king  is  in  battle  and  danger?" 
exclaimed  Aage,  as  he  shook  the  iron  gate 
in  wrath.  He  had  nearly  fallen  down  back- 
wards into  his  prison,  as  a  fragment  of  the 
ancient  wall  loosened  and  fell  in  before  him, 
together  with  a  part  of  the  grating.  «*  A 
hint  I  "  he  exclaimed  in  surprise ;  "  thanks 
be  to  thee,  my  good  angel  I  thou  art,  then, 
more  powerful  than  the  Evil  One."     He 
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instantly  conceived  the  design  of  availing 
himself  of  this  accident  to  make  a  venturous 
flight  from  the  tower,  in  the  hope  of  hasten- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  besiegers,  and 
perhaps  of  opening  the  gate  to  them.  He 
bound  his  shoulder  scarf  to  that  part  of  the 
grating  which  remained  firm,  and  made 
preparations  for  letting  himself  down  to  a 
lower  shelf  of  the  tower  wall ;  but  at  this 
moment  he  heard  a  voice,  which  constrained 
him  to  draw  back,  and  filled  him  with  dis- 
may. He  had  leaned  his  head  against  a 
pillar  of  the  tower,  which  being  raised  the 
whole  height  of  the  building  conducted  the 
sound  to  his  ear  from  an  unfathomable 
depth.  Directly  under  him,  where  the  high 
wooden  staircase  projected,  was  a  deep 
vault  with  a  well,  concealed  under  the 
uppermost  landing,  which  led  through  the 
balcony  to  the  great  vestibule  of  the  castle. 
This  vault,  with  its  deep  well,  was,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  the  last  defence  of  the 
castle,  and  might  prove  a  frightful  grave 
for  every  besieger  who  was  not  aware  of  the 
contrivance,  as  in  the  landing  of  the  stairs 
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was  a  concealed  trap-door,  which  could 
suddenly  be  let  down  from  within  to  plunge 
the  entering  foe  and  the  supposed  victor 
into  the  abyss.  This  contrivance  for  the 
defence  of  the  castle  had  been  recently 
planned  by  the  junker :  neither  the  king 
nor  the  Drost  knew  of  it ;  and  as  a  secret 
and  extreme  defence,  it  had  even  been  kept 
concealed  from  most  of  the  inmates  of  the 
castle.  The  existence  of  such  a  stratagem 
had  been  already  suspected  by  Aage,  from 
the  contents  of  the  private  letter  he  had 
seized  and  destroyed ;  but  the  distant  voice 
which  reached  his  ear  from  beneath  now 
flashed  conviction  like  lightning  across  his 
mind. 

*<  There  shalt  thou  stand  I "  sounded  the 
stem  voice  of  the  commandant,  in  a  low 
and  hollow  tone.  *'  If  the  gate  falls,  and 
they  throng  in  hither,  then  mark — the  mo- 
ment thou  hearest  a  footstep  on  the  stair, 
let  down  the  door  1  ** 

A  faint  voice  replied ;  but  Aag6  heard 
not  the  answer. 

**  Whatever  blood  flows  here  comes  on 
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the  junker's  head!"  said  the  command- 
ant's voice  again  ;  <*  he  must  answer  for  it 
here  and  yonder — We  are  but  the  instru- 
ments of  death  in  his  hand — Enquire  not  I 
think  not  I  be  silent  and  obey  or  thou  art 
perjured  and  damned  eternally  1 " 

Aage  stood  as  if  petrified  with  terror : 
from  some  single  words  which  were  added, 
the  whole  fearful  contrivance  became  clear 
to  him  :  even  the  voice  of  the  stem  chief 
appeared  to  him  to  tremble  while  issuing 
the  terrible  mandate. 

All  was  again  hushed  in  the  hidden 
abyss,  while  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  din 
of  battle  at  the  castle  gate  increased,  and 
overpowered  every  other  sound.  A  high 
j9ame  presently  shot  up  through  the  pillar 
of  smoke  above  the  gate,  and  a  shout  of 
dismay  was  heard  from  the  burning  tower, 
the  defenders  of  which  were  now  forced  to 
fly  to  escape  perishing  in  the  flames.  With- 
out resounded  the  victorious  shouts  of  the 
besiegers,  while  the  rattling  of  iron  chains, 
and  a  hoUow  clanging  noise  announced 
that  the  outer  portcullis  between  the  wall 
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and  the  gate  was  pulled  down ;  to  this  a 
still  louder  crash  succeeded ;  the  besiegers 
burst  the  burning  gate. 

An  overwhelming  dread  seized  the  lis- 
tening  captive :  almost  without  knowing  on 
what  he  was  about  to  venture,  he  swung 
himself  out  of  the  loosened  prison  grating, 
and  let  himself  down  by  his  shoulder  scarf 
so  low  towards  the  tower  wall  that  he  was 
able  to  take  his  stand  on  a  projecting  but* 
tress ;  but  hardly  had  he  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  ere  another  fragment  of  the 
prison  wall  loosened,  together  with  the  iron 
grating  to  which  his  scarf  was  bound ;  it 
flew  past  his  head  and  dashed  against  the 
iron  railing  of  the  balcony  below,  where  his 
scarf  remained  hanging.  He  himself  lost 
his  balance,  and  was  forced  to  let  go  his 
hold ;  but  he  snatched  involuntarily,  as  if 
with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  at  the 
projecting  buttress  on  which  his  foot  had 
just  rested,  and  thus  continued  to  cling, 
while  he  succeeded  in  resting  one  foot  on 
the  comer  of  the  sloping  porch  above  the 
staircase  entrance.     He  stood  thus  directly 
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over  the  stair,  yet  stUl  at  such  a  height 
above  it  as  to  involve  the  certainty  of  sus- 
taining a  serious  injury  in  case  of  falling. 
He  had  ascertained  that  the  trap-door  of  the 
well  was  immediately  under  his  feet,  and 
that  the  first  footstep  upon  it  would  be  the 
signal  for  its  falling,  and  opening  its  deep 
and  certain  grave.  It  was  hardly  possible 
for  Aage  to  continue  his  hold  long  in  this 
hanging  position.  Amid  the  universal 
tumult  no  one  perceived  him.  He  now 
heard  the  crash  caused  by  the  bursting  of 
the  gates,  and  the  victorious  shout,  **  The 
castle  is  won!  Long  live  young  king 
Eric  I  **  The  king  had  already  entered  the 
castle  as  a  victor  through  the  flaming  gate. 
Aage  could  not  turn  his  head  round  and 
look  down  into  the  yard  without  losing  his 
balance ;  but  he  heard,  and  instantly  recog- 
nised the  king's  and  Count  Henrik's  voices 
far  below  him. 

*•  Beware,  my  liege  1  here  is  a  pitfall  1" 
he  shouted  with  all  his  might ;  but  his 
voice  was  too  faint ;  he  was  exhausted  by 
his  desperate  exertions,  and  no  one  ap- 
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peared  to  hear  him  amid  the  universal 
clashing  of  weapons,  and  the  noisy  shouts 
of  victory.  He  was,  besides,  hidden  by  the 
pillar  of  the  tower  from  those  who  were 
nearest  to  the  upper  story  of  the  building. 
*^  Farewell,  sweet  Margaretha  I  farewell, 
love  and  life  I "  he  gasped  ;  "  I  must  be- 
low/* His  fall  and  death,  at  this  moment, 
appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  king's  life.  "  Long  live  my  king ! "  he 
shouted,  and  let  go  his  hold  of  the  buttress. 
All  seemed  to  grow  dark  before  him  ;  he 
fancied  he  was  falling  an  unfathomable 
depth  ;  but  beyond  this  he  was  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  him. 

"  Aage,  Aage's  voice  I'*  cried  the  king, 
who,  excited  by  the  fight  and  the  storm, 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troop  of 
knights  at  the  foot  of  the  high  wooden  stair* 
case.  He  had  heard  Aage*s  voice,  but 
where  he  knew  not ;  some  of  the  furthest 
men-at-arms  had  seen  him  fall  down  from 
the  porch  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  but 
the  general  noise  and  tumult  overpowered 
their  shouts  of  alarm.     The  king  had  al* 
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ready  set  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the 
stair. 

<<  Back,  my  liege  I  treachery  I  **  shouted 
Count  Henrik  suddenly.  <<  Yonder  hangs 
the  Drost's  shoulder  scarf;  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  pitfall  here." 

The  long  red  scarf  hung  just  above  their 
heads  from  the  iron  railing  of  the  balcony. 

**  As  I  live,  my  faithful  Aage ;  I  heard 
him  bemoan  himself  above  there/*  said  the 
king  eagerly,  without  heeding  the  warn- 
ingt  and  hastened  up  the  stair ;  but  Count 
Henrik  rushed  after  him  and  seized  his 
arm  ere  he  reached  the  uppermost  landing. 
They  both  stopped  as  in  amazement,  and 
at  the  same  moment  uttered  a  cry  of  horror 
on  seeing  the  unhappy  Drost  lie  deadly 
pale  and  bleeding  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case. 

**  Dead  I  dead  I '^  cried  the  king,  and  was 
hastening  up  to  him ;  but  Count  Henrik 
still  detained  him,  while  he  himself  sprang 
forward,  and  tramped  on  every  step  of  the 
hollow  sfaur.  Aag6  opened  his  eyes,  and 
recognised  the  king.     **  Back  from   the 
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grave,  my  liege  I"  he  called  with  a  faint 
voice,  as  he  rolled  himself  forward  to  the 
king's  feet,  and  clasped  his  knees.  **  Aage ! 
great  Heavens  I  what  is  this?"  exclaimed 
the  king,  and  raised  him  in  his  arms.  At 
the  same  instant  the  door  of  the  hall  of  the 
upper  story  opened,  and  a  tall,  steel-clad 
knight,  disarmed,  and  with  an  uncovered 
and  hoary  head,  stepped  across  the  balcony, 
and  took  his  stand  on  the  uppermost  land- 
ing of  the  stair.  **  You  stand  beside  a 
grave,  King  Eric  I'*  he  said  in  a  terrific 
voice ;  *'  I  had  prepared  it  for  you  ;  but  a 
higher  power  presides  here ;  now  shall  it 
open,  and  swallow  me  up  before  your  eyes.** 
He  stamped  with  all  his  might  on  the  rock- 
ing and  creaking  trap-door  under  his  feet. 
♦*  Hal  why  tarriest  thou,  slave  ?"  he  shouted 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  Away  with  the 
bolt ;  draw  it  quick.'* 

**  No,  no,  in  the  name  of  a  merciful 
Heaven  I "  said  a  beseeching  voice  from  the 
castle  cellar  far  beneath  him  ;  *^  I  cannot ; 
I  would  sooner  be  perjured  and  eternally 
damned." 
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<<  What  is  all  this  ?"  asked  the  king  in 
the  greatest  amazement.  <'  Doth  that  man 
rave  ?     Who  is  he  ?  ** 

<<  The  commandant  of  the  castle,  my 
liege,"  answered  Count  Henrik,  who  stood 
with  his  drawn  sword  before  the  king,  and 
with  the  one  foot  on  the  trap-door. 

**  Bind  that  madman/'  commanded  the 
king  to  the  knights  nearest  him,  without 
withdrawing  his  gaze  from  the  signs  of 
returning  life  in  Aage's  face.  He  bore 
him  himself  in  his  arms,  with  Count  Hen- 
rik's  assistance,  over  the  creaking  trap-door, 
and  oyer  the  balcony,  into  the  upper  hall. 
As  soon  as  Count  Henrik  had  seen  the 
Drost  and  the  king  in  safety  he  hastened 
back  to  the  shouting  men-at-arms,  to  secure 
and  guard  all  the  entrances,  and  prevent 
any  disorder  from  the  disarming  of  the 
garrison.  It  was  not  till  the  king  saw  that 
Aage's  consciousness  was  returning,  and 
that  his  limbs,  however  bruised,  still  were 
not  seriously  injured,  that  he  looked  to- 
wards the  knights  who  surrounded  him,  and 
assisted  in  tending  the  Drost.    At  the  door 
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of  the  antechamber  stood  the  tall  command- 
ant of  the  castle,  with  his  arms  tied  behind 
his  back,  between  two  halberdiers ;  he  gazed 
before  him,  mute  and  pale,  as  a  marble 
statue.  *'  Had  I  mch  a  master  to  die 
for!"  he  muttered  in  a  deep  and  hardly 
audible  voice,  and  a  tear  rolled  down  be* 
tween  the  furrows  of  the  aged  warrior's 
haughty  and  unmoved  countenance. 

Count  Henrik  soon  re-entered  the  hali 
with  hasty  steps.  <*  My  liege,'*  he  said 
aloud,  ^^  the  margrave  is  without  the  gate ; 
the  highborn  junker  is  with  him.  They 
entreat  your  grace  to  withhold  your  stem 
sentence  and  wrath,  and  hear  what  the 
prince  hath  to  say  in  his  defence." 

<<  Let  him  step  hither  instantly,"  com* 
manded  the  king,  and  the  sternness  of  his 
countenance  seemed  mingled  with  profound 
sorrow.  "  The  hour  of  judgment  is  come," 
he  added ;  ^*  but  I  condemn  no  one  un- 
heard." 

Count  Henrik  bowed  in  silence  and  de- 
parted. A  deathlike  stillness  prevailed  in 
the  chamber.     Drost  Aag6  reposed,  pale 
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and  bleeding,  on  a  bench,  with  his  head 
leaning  on  the  king's  breast,  and  appeared 
as  yet  not  to  have  fully  recovered  his  con* 
sciousness  after  his  shattering  and  stunning 
fall.  His  temples  had  been  chafed  with 
wine ;  at  a  signal  from  the  king  he  was 
carried  into  the  ladies'  apartment,  that  he 
might  repose  in  quiet,  and  be  more  care- 
fully tended.  As  he  was  borne  off  the 
king  pressed  his  feeble  hand,  and  looked 
on  him  with  affection  and  sadness.  Aage 
gazed  fixedly  and  anxiously  upon  the  king. 
*^  Remember  you  are  to  pass  sentence  on 
a  brother/'  he  whispered  in  a  faint  voice. 
.He  would  have  said  more,  but  the  king 
motioned  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  turned 
from  him  as  he  hastily  passed  his  hand 
over  his  high  and  glowing  forehead. 

A  deep  stillness  once  more  prevailed 
around.  The  king's  knights  had  ranged 
themselves  in  solemn  silence  at  his  side: 
they  yet  stood  with  their  drawn  swords 
in  their  hands,  and  the  halberdiers  were 
sfotioned  with  their  long  spears  by  the 
door  guarding  the  gloomy  chief,  who  looked 
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like  one  petrified.  Footsteps  were  soon 
heard  on  the  hollow  stair,  where  the'  trap- 
door had  already  been  secured.  Count 
Henrik  opened  the  door,  and  remained 
standing  on  the  balcony.  He  bowed  coldly 
as  Junker  Christopher  and  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenborg  entered,  followed  by  their 
knightly  train.  The  margrave's  wonted 
gaiety  and  light-heartedness  had  vanished. 
He  seemed  exhausted  from  violent  exertion, 
and  in  an  anxious  and  uneasy  mood.  When 
the  tall  Junker  Christopher  uncovered 
his  black  locks,  which  floated  wild  and 
tangled  around  liis  shoulders,  and  advanced 
towards  the  king,  his  feet  appeared  to 
totter,  while,  however,  there  was  a  cold 
and  forced  smile  on  his  long,  large-featured 
visage. 

"  My  royal  brother  hath  visited  me  in  a 
peculiar  fashion,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  bit- 
terness, as  he  greeted  Eric  with  a  stiff  and 
formal  bow.  **  I  lament  that  I  was  not  in- 
formed of  your  gracious  visit,  that  I  might 
have  received  my  royal  liege  in  a  fittidg 
manner,  and  have  prevented  the  senseless 
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acts  of  my  vassals  as  well  as  the  deeds  of 
violence,  of  which  I  perceive  traces  here/' 
"  I  am  wont,  even  when  unannounced, 
to  find  the  castles  of  my  vassals  and  ser* 
vants  open  as  well  to  my  ambassadors  as 
to  me/*  answered  the  king  with  stem 
vehemence.  "  The  contumacy  I  have  here 
met  with  is  high  treason ;  the  gate  of  a 
fortress  hath  been  shut  against  me  in  my 
own  kingdom  :  where  this  happens,  fief 
and  goods  are  forfeited,  be  the  criminal 
who  he  may  I  I  perceive,  also,  that  my  life 
has  been  basely  and  treacherously  sought 
after:  it  is  a  Judas  act  and  miscreant 
deed  ;  it  stirs  up  my  inmost  soul ;"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  voice  of  emotion,  and  with  a 
doubtful  glance  at  the  prince's  sullen  coun- 
tenance. ^'  It  is  bitter  and  dreadful  to  me 
to  think  that  my  own  brother  could  have 
shared  these  crimes — So,  however,  it  seems 
to  mortal  eyes ;  but  if  ye  can  justify  your- 
self. Prince  Christopher  of  Denmark,  speak  I 
and  with  a  single  word  remove  from  my 
heart  the  heaviest  weight  that  ever  op- 
pressed it  I    Are  you  guilty  or  not  ? " 
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"Who  accuses  me?**  exclaimed  the 
junker  haughtily,  and  with  vehemence. 
"  Who  dares  to  mark  me  out  for  contu- 
macy and  treason  ?  Where  is  my  accuser  ? 
Where  is  my  commandant  ?  His  is  the 
responsibility  for  what  hath  happened. 
Where  is  he?" 

"  Here  I  **  said  a  powerful  and  hollow 
voice  from  the  door  of  the  apartment  close 
behind  him.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
prince  shrunk  at  the  sound,  while  he  turned 
and  gazed  on  the  aged  warrior  with  a  wild 
and  haggard  look. 

"  Crush  me,  if  you  will.  Prince  Chris* 
topher,"  continued  the  chief;  "  I  am  pie- 
pared  for  death ;  my  life  is  yours,  but  not 
my  honour*- Here  stands  your  aged  loyal 
servant,  the  only  one  who  was  true  to  you 
here  at  the  castle.  Therefore  do  I  now 
stand  bound  as  a  miscreant  and  traitor ;  but 
I  swear  by  the  most  high  God,  in  the  sight 
of  the  king  and  of  Danish  chivalry,  I  have 
but  fulfilled  my  duty— I  obeyed  the  com* 
mand  of  that  master  to  whom  I  swore 
fealty  and  obedience.    No  one  can  serve 
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two  masters;  every  one  must  account  to 
his  own.  I  have  mine ;  but  that  he  com* 
mandedy  he  must  himself  answer  for/' 

<*  Dost  thou  rave  ?"  shouted  the  prince, 
foaming  with  rage.  **  Did  I  order  thee  to 
defend  the  castle  against  other  than  my 
foes?" 

"  True,  sir  junker  1  against  your  foes,** 
repeated  the  warrior,  "  whether  they 
were  great  or  small,  whether  they  wore 
helmet  or  crown — that  was  your  stem  be- 
hest ;  and  if  you  named  not  the  king, 
assuredly  it  was  him  you  meant,  so  help 
me  St.  George  and  the  merciful  God,  in 
my  last  hour  I " 

'*LiarI  calumniator!  mad, presumptuous 
rebel  and  traitor  I  **  shouted  the  prince,  as 
if  in  a  transport  of  rage,  and  rushing 
menacingly  towards  the  bound  command* 
ant.  '*  Darest  thou  thus  to  pervert  my 
commands?  Wouldst  thou  read  in  my 
soul,  and  make  my  thoughts  traitors  to  my 
king  ?  Nay,  now  I  see  it ;  I  penetrate 
thy  plan,  traitor  I  Thou  wouldst  set  strife 
$nd  enmity  between  me  and  my  royal 
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brother  I  thou  wouldst  waken  rebellion  and 
civil  war  in  the  country  —  thou  art  a  kins- 
man of  Marsk  Stig;  thou  art  a  secret 
friend  of  the  outlawed  regicides." 

The  king  started  and  gazed  on  the 
prisoner  with  a  searching  look  ;  the  proud 
chief  seemed  to  have  lost  his  self-posses- 
sion ;  he  stared  upon  the  junker  with  fixed 
and  strained  eyes,  but  no  word  passed  his 
lips. 

**  See  you,  my  liege,  the  traitor  is  struck 
dumb-/'  continued  the  junker,  turning 
once  more  with  a  look  of  proud  triumph  to 
the  prisoner.  "  Canst  thou  deny  the  trai- 
tor's blood  in  thy  veins,  wretch  ?  Canst  thou 
deny  thou  art  a  friend  of  the  outlaws  ?" 

**  I  am  proud  of  my  birth,''  said  the 
commandant,  regaining  his  self-possession 
by  a  desperate  effort.  **  My  unfortunate 
friends  I  disown  not  either,  even  though 
they  be  outlawed  and  accursed  in  this 
world ;  but  the  charge  you  ground  therecm, 
I  deny  and  despise." 

**  Take  him  to  the  prison  tower,  my 
men  I"  called  the  junker  hastily  in  a  proud 
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authorltatiye  tone ;  **  I  am  his  master  and 
judge,  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
crime  he  would  roll  on  his  master's  head, 
shall  assuredly  fall  on  his  own,  and  crush 
him." 

Some  knights  of  the  prince's  train  had 
already  approached  the  prisoner  to  lead 
him  away ;  but  they  lingered,  and  cast  a 
timid  and  inquiring  look  at  the  king. 

**  Haste  not  1  '*  ordered  the  king  with 
vehemence ;  **  so  long  as  I  am  present  my- 
self,'  no  one  commands  beside  me." 

The  junker's  knights  drew  back  respect- 
fully at  these  words.  The  captive  had 
raised  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartment,  and  seemed  to  be  internally 
preparing  himself  for  death. 

**  You  deny,  then,  all  participation  in 
what  here  hath  happened,  Junker  Chris- 
topher?" continued  the  king  in  a  thought- 
ful and  gloomy  mood,  while  his  searching 
gaze  still  dwelt  on  the  wild  and  passionate 
countenance  of  the  junker.  *'  1  ask  you 
not  to  swear  by  your  salvation — With 
a  brother's    salvation  I  would  not   even 
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redeem  my  crown  or  life ;  but  I  demand 
your  knightly  and  princely  word,  in  con- 
firmation of  your  testimony.  This  chiePs 
birth,  and  his  friendship  for  my  deadly  foes, 
I  ask  not  of:  it  is  now  question  of  the 
present  rebellious  and  traitorous  transac 
tion.  Can  you  confidently  affirm,  on  your 
knightly  and  princely  word,  that  your 
commandant  hath  in  this  matter  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  own  arbi|;ration,  and  against 
your  order  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  by  my  knightly  and  princely 
honour  I "  cried  the  prince  with  a  glowing 
and  fierce  countenance,  and  bit  his  lips  in 
wrath. 

<*  Those  words  you  will  repent  at  the 
last  judgment  day,  junker  I  "  said  the  com- 
mandant in  his  ear  with  a  deep  and  hollow 
voice,  as  if  from  the  grave,  and  gazing  on 
him  with  a  deathlike  stare. 

"  Silence,  mad  liar ! "  interrupted  the 
junker.  "  I  will  show  you,  my  royal  brother 
and  liege,"  he  continued  in  a  raised  voice, 
and  turned  from  the  thunder-stricken  cap- 
tive, '^I  will  show  you  that  I  can  main- 
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tain  discipline  in  my  castle — none  shall 
go  unpunished,  who  have  dared  to  insult 
you  in  my  name,  and  abuse  the  power  you 
have  entrusted  to  me  by  contumacy  and 
treason — I  demand  instant  justice  and  sen- 
tence on  this  criminal,  according  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  castle  and  law  of  the  land/' 

*•  I  cannot  deny  you  the  power  of  judg- 
ing and  passing  sentence  upon  your  ser- 
vants," answered  the  king.  "  Whatever 
may  have  been  your  commandant's  trans- 
gression, he  must  .answer  for  it  I  He  shall 
instantly  be  brought  before  the  castle  tri- 
bunal, and  be  sentenced  according  to  law ; 
but  if  he  be  pronounced  guilty  in  the 
absence  of  proof,  and  from  the  want  of  ex- 
planations, which  can  be  known  to  none  but 
yourself,  it  shall  be  left  to  you  to  award  the 
sentence.  Junker  Christopher  I  if  your  con- 
science can  answer  for  it  before  God  and 
men  I*' 

<<  Well,  then  I  he  is  doomed  ;  he  shall 
assuredly  lie  on  the  wheel  ere  the  sun  rise 
again,'*  muttered  the  junker :  ^'  you  have 
heard  the  king's  command :  obey  I  take  the 
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captive  to  the  justice  court  I ''  He  addressed 
these  words  with  an  authoritative  air  to  his 
knights,  and  they  instantly  led  off  the  pri- 
soner, who  cast  a  proud  and  contemptuous 
look  at  his  master,  and  pointed  menacingly 
towards  heaven. 

The  king  had  thrown  himself  into  a 
chair,  thoughtful  and  silent,  with  his  hand 
before  his  brow ;  a  severe  conflict  seemed 
passing  in  his  inmost  soul.  He  now  rose 
up  suddenly,  and  cast  a  stem  and  penetrat- 
ing glance  at  his  brother.:  ^^  Pass  sentence, 
and  execute  it  on  thy  servant  in  my  name, 
as  thou  wouldst  be  judged  thyself  in  the 
sight  of  the  all-knowing  and  righteous 
God  I "  he  said  in  a  low  tone  of  admonition* 
<*  I  invest  thee,  also,  with  my  highest  pre- 
rogative —  that  of  mercy.  If  he  be  mad  — 
if  his  blood  can  be  spared,  without  breach 
of  law  —  by  all  the  holy  men  I  I  ask  it  not 
in  pledge  of  the  truth  of  thy  declaration. 
The  word  of  honour  of  a  knight  and  prince 
needs  no  bloody  confirmation  —  There  is 
my  hand,  brother  Christopher,"  he  added, 
and  his  voice  trembled ;  "  I  will  believe 
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thee,  whether  thy  servant  be  found  inno- 
cent or  guilty."  The  junker  gave  Eric 
his  hand,  in  gloomy  silence,  and  with  an 
averted  countenance ;  there  was,  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  general  and  anxious  silence. 

**  Let  the  musicians  strike  up.  Sir  Jun- 
ker I  now  there  is  surely  peace  and  good 
understanding  again,  my  royal  friends  I " 
said  Margrave  Waldemar,  hastily  breaking 
silence,  in  his  gay,  volatile  tone ;  **  it  re- 
joiceth  me  that  I  have  contributed  towards 
it,  even  though  I  have  foundered  my  best 
horse  in  the  cause :  now  we  will  forget  the 
whole  vexatious  affair,  and  let  the  junker's 
good  wine  wash  away  all  remains  of  mis- 
understanding." 

"  You  are  right,  Waldemar  I "  exclaimed 
Junker  Christopher,  with  a  gay  mien,  and 
looked  boldly  round  the  haJl ;  '^  I  ought 
not  to  forget  I  am  host  here,  although  my 
honoured  guests  have  taken  me  somewhat 
by  surprise."  He  then  opened  the  door 
himself  into  the  knights'  hall,  and  besought 
the  king*  to  enter :   he  himself  followed 
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with  the  Margrave,  Count  Henrik,  and  the 
whole  numerous  train  of  knights. 

The  king  continued  silent  and  thought- 
ful. He  seemed  to  put  a  restraint  on  him- 
self to  conceal  his  mistrust  of  his  brother. 
Margrave  Waldemar  was  evidently  desirous 
to  cheer  the  king,  and  place  the  intercourse 
between  the  brothers  on  a  more  easy  foot- 
ing. The  quarrel  as  yet  was  only  but 
slightly  accommodated ;  but  Junker  Chris- 
topher seemed  carefully  to  shun  all  closer 
explanation ;  he  merely  ventured  on  a  pass- 
ing comment  on  the  beleaguering  of  Hol- 
bek  castle  by  the  Drost,  as  if  it  was  but  a 
rumour  which  he  had  heard,  and  as  if  he 
trusted,  at  all  events,  it  was  only  a  preci- 
pitate act  of  the  Drost  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  will  of  his  royal  brother. 
He  evaded  the  grave  answer  which  hovered 
on  the  king's  lips,  and  employed  himself 
zealously  and  courteously  in  attending  to  the 
wants  of  his  guests.  The  door  of  the  large 
dining  hall  was  presently  thrown  open, 
where  a  table  of  refreshments  always  stood 
ready  for  the  junker  and  his  followers,  when 
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they  were  on  a  visit  at  the  castle.  From  the 
gallery,  in  the  great  hall  above,  sounded 
the  joyous  tones  of  hunting  horns  and 
trumpets,  and  Kallundborg  castle,  which 
lately  rung  with  the  clash  of  weapons  and 
din  of  war,  soon  re-echoed  with  the  ringing 
of  goblets  and  the  mirth  of  festivity. 

It  was  nearly  evening  ere  the  royal  party 
were  assembled  at  table.  As  soon  as  the 
junker  had  seated  his  guests,  and  a  lively 
and  easy  conversation  had  in  some  degree 
commenced,  he  departed,  with  a  hasty  ex- 
cuse, and  remained  absent  above  half  an 
hour.  He  returned  gloomy  and  pale,  but 
appeared  afterwards  in  high  spirits,  excited 
by  the  wine  and  the  company  at  table.  To 
the  king's  inquiry  as  to  what  had  so  long 
deprived  his  guests  of  his  company,  he 
answered  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  have  been  at- 
tending the  court  of  justice,  my  liege  I  I 
would  not  let  the  judges  wait  for  my  ex- 
planation ;  matters  of  life  and  death  it  is 
ever  best  to  get  out  of  hand,  ere  we  come 
to  the  drinking  table.'* 

The   king    became    again    silent    and 
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thoughtful,  but  the  junker  frequently 
drained  his  goblet,  and  Margrave  Walde- 
mar  sought,  by  many  a  merry  jest,  to  dis- 
perse the  dark  thoughts  which  frequently 
seemed  to  disturb  the  festivities  in  honour 
of  a  reconciliation;  which,  however,  ap- 
peared rather  to  be  forced  than  the  effect 
)f  mutual  good  understanding. 

The  king  purposed  not  to  pass  the  night 
it  the  castle,  where  he  had  met  with  such 
lostile  reception ;  but  as  it  grew  dark  and 
ate  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  reject  his 
i^rother's  repeated  invitation,  without  again 
oetraying  a  distrust  he  wished  he  could 
wholly  drive  from  his  mind.  As  the  junker 
at  last,  with  a  cheerful  air,  once  more 
earnestly  urged  his  invitation,  while  he 
drained  the  last  goblets  of  wine  with  the 
king,  to  a  speedy  and  happy  union  with 
the  lovely  Princess  Ingeborg,  and  to  a 
brotherly  understanding,  the  cloud  on 
Eric's  brow  vanished,  and  the  last  remains 
of  mistrust  seemed  to  be  banished  from  his 
kindly  heart.  He  pressed  his  brother's 
Jiand  warmly,  and  drained  his  cup  to  the 
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bottom :  "  Well,  Christopher !  I  remain," 
be  continued,  in  a  confidential  tone  and 
half  aside.  **  All  shall  be  forgotten  as  in 
old  times,  when  the  good  Drost  Peter  set- 
tled our  childish  disputes,  and  our  mother 
Agnes  joined  our  hands  together."  The 
king  now  appeared  perfectly  happy  and  sa- 
tisfied ;  Christopher  often  laughed  loudly. 
This  cheerful  tone  soon  pervaded  the  whole 
assemblage. 

After  the  repast  the  king  seated  him- 
self with  his  brother  at  a  backgammon 
board;  he  only  shook  the  dice,  however, 
while  he  ordered  the  state  of  his  faithful 
Aag6  to  be  inquired  into,  and  waited  in 
vain  for  a  word  of  frankness  and  confidence 
from  Christopher.  The  junker  was  espe- 
cially courteous  and  attentive,  but  he  still 
seemed  desirous,  by  indifferent  talk,  to 
ward  off  all  approaches  to  serious  conversa- 
tion. At  this  moment  an  officer  of  justice 
entered,  and  put  a  sheet  of  parchment  into 
his  hand :  he  became  suddenly  silent,  and 
changed  colour.  The  attendant  hastily 
departed. 
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**  What  was  that  ?  my  brother  I "  asked 
the  king.  "  The  death  doom  of  my  pre- 
sumptuous servant,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  the  court  of  justice  of  this  castle,  and  to 
the  law  of  the  land/'  answered  the  junker, 
without  looking  at  him ;  **  will  you  con- 
firm it  ?  Upon  life  and  death  you  yourself 
determine  ?  ** 

**  As  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  the  out* 
laws,  he  was  doubtless  my  foe ;  but  how 
guilty  he  is  thou  must  know  best,"  an- 
swered the  king,  with  stem  solemnity; 
•*thou  hast  my  authority  for  it:  in  my 
name  to  confirm  the  doom,  or  to  pardon, 
as  justice  or  moderation  prompt  thee.  None 
save  thou  and  the  all-seeing  God  can  know 
with  certainty  whether  thy  command  could 
have  been  thus  misintei'preted  —  K  there 
be  the  least  doubt,  then ** 

"  No,  there  is  no  doubt  here,"  exclaimed 
the  junker  impetuously,  with  a  dark  and 
gloomy  countenance,  and  a  wild  and  fright- 
ful glance,  as  he  rose  from  the  backgam- 
mon table,  and  departed  with  hasty  strides. 

The  king  looked  long  afler  him,  with  a 
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serious  and  thoughtful  gaze.  He  started  up 
suddenly  once  or  twice,  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  brow.  "  No  I  *'  he  said,  "  it  is  im- 
possible  —  I  have  his  knightly  and  princely 
word  of  honour.''  The  margrave  now  ap- 
proached  gaily  and  courteously,  and  took 
the  vacant  seat  near  the  king  at  the  table, 
where  he  soon  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
lively  and  amusing  conversation. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Drost  had  been  brought  from  the 
ladies'  apartment  to  a  remote  and  quiet 
chamber,  in  the  knights'  story.  Although 
he  had  sustained  no  serious  injury  in  his 
heavy  fall,  he  was,  however,  shattered  in 
every  limb,  and  unable  to  move.  After 
a  restorative  bath,  he  had  been  carried  to 
his  couch  and  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  the 
harrowing  anxiety  which  he  had  endured  so 
agitated  his  mind  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  sleep  soundly*  At  one  time  be 
dreamed  he  was  wrestling  with  corpses  in 
dai^  graves,  at  another  that  he  hovered 
over  unfathomable  abysses ;  but  the  idea  of 
the  king's  danger,  and  the  pitfall  under  the 
staircase,  seemed  to  work  most  powerfully 
upon  his  imagination,  and  he  frequently 
exclaimed  in  his  disturbed  slumber,  '<  Be- 
ware, my  liege  I     Now  opens  the  grave 
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under  thy  feet.     Believe  him  not,  believe 
him  noti  he  is  a  traitor  I '' 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  A  lamp 
burned  on  the  table  in  Aage's  chamber, 
and  an  aged,  withered  crone  sat  by  his  bed, 
muttering  constantly  to  herself  with  tooth- 
less gums  and  shaking  head.  The  door 
presently  opened,  and  the  king  entered  the 
darkened  chamber,  accompanied  by  Count 
Henrik  and  Junker  Christopher.  The 
nurse  instantly  withdrew,  hdf  in  alarm, 
and  with  oft-repeated  curtsey,  without, 
however,  allowing  herself  to  be  interrupted 
in  her  mutterings,  and  unconscious  mono- 
logue.  Junker  Christopher  and  Count 
Henrik  remained  standing  at  the  entrance, 
where  they  conversed  together  in  a  low 
tone  and  at  intervals,  of  the  chase  and 
their  horses,  and  of  the  large  antlers  of 
the  stag  over  the  door,  while  the  king  ap- 
proached the  Drost's  couch,  and  drew  the 
lamp  forward  on  the  table  that  he  might 
have  a  full  view  of  his  features.  Aage 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  sleeping 
soundly  j    but  as  the  king  stood   by  his 
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couch,  and  with  sympathising  sorrow  bent 
over  his  handsome  though  pallid  face,  the 
Drost  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 
wildly  before  him.  "  Is  it  thou,  my  liege  ?" 
he  whispered;  ''art  thou  still  living  in 
this  murderous  den  ?  Beware  I  Believe  him 
notl'* 

"  Recollect  thyself,  my  Aage,  thou 
dreamest,"  said  the  king.  **  Thy  pious  wish 
ia  fulfilled ;  I  and  my  brother  are  recon- 
ciled. Look!  there  he  stands.  He  also 
wishes  to  see  thee.  The  whole  was  a  mis- 
understanding —  the  desperate  plan  of  a 
rebel — one  of  the  outlaws'  race  and  friends. 
Be  calm,  my  Aage  ;  I  am  now  a  peaceful 
guest  here  with  my  brother  —  We  have 
drunk  to  reconciliation  and  brotherly  fel- 
lowship together  —  1  have  done  him  in- 
justice also  in  the  affair  with  Bruncke.  I 
will  give  him  back  both  Holbek  and  Kal- 
lunborg.  He  is  now  to  accompany  me  on 
the  expedition  against  the  dukes/' 

"Noble,  generous,  kingly  soul!"  ex- 
claimed Aage,  seemingly  quite  roused  from 
his  dreaming  state.     **  Hath  a  word,  hath 
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a  cup  of  wine  effiu^ed  such  enmity  and 
wrath  ?  Now  the  Lord  and  our  blessed 
Lady  be  praised  I  Love  healeth  all  wounds, 
and  mercy  is  a  precious  virtue.  How  great 
is  now  thy  love  and  clemency,  my  liege  ! " 
he  continued,  again  somewhat  wildly,  and 
as  if  half  dreaming  ;  ^*  doth  it  extend  even 
unto  the  outlaws  and  their  unhappy  race 
—  even  unto  Marsk  Stig's  kindred  and 
children  ?  " 

^'  Ha  I  breathe  not  that  accursed  name, 
Aage,"  interrupted  the  king,  with  stern 
vehemence ;  "  so  far  my  clemency  will 
never  extend  —  Now  sleep  well,  my  faithful 
Aage,''  he  added,  with  his  former  mildness 
and  affection.  '<  Think  not  on  what  it  is 
best  to  forget  —  they  tell  me  thou  art 
already  out  of  danger,  and  can,  perhaps, 
follow  me  to-morrow,  or  in  a  few  days/* 

"Where  sleeps  my  liege  to-night?** 
asked  Aage,  in  an  anxious  voice,  and  again 
gazing  wildly  around  him. 

"  Close  by  thee,  here  in  the  knights* 
story  ;  only  be  thou  calm  and  sleep  in 
peace.     I  sleep  under  a  brother*s  roof.*' 
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"  Come,  my  royal  brother/*  interrupted 
Christopher,  hastily  approaching  the  couch, 
'*  speak  no  more  with  that  sick  dreamer, 
he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  infect  you  with  his 
feverish  phantasies/' 

"  Good  night,  my  Aag6,*'  said  the  king, 
pressing  the  Drost's  hand  as  he  departed. 
'*  I  will  keep  that  I  promised  him,"  he 
said  to  the  junker.  **  I  will  sleep  near 
him,  here  in  the  knights'  story/' 

"  As  you  command,  my  royal  brother,** 
answered  the  junker,  with  a  cold  and  bitter 
smile  ;  and  they  left  the  sick  chamber- 
Count  Henrik  had  also  given  his  hand 
to  Aage,  and  was  about  to  follow  the  king ; 
but  the  Drost  detained  him  for  a  moment, 
in  a  state  of  painful  anxiety.  **  Look,  look  I** 
he  whispered,  **  there  goes  the  murdered 
King  Eric  with  Junker  Abel  • ;  thet/  once 

*  King  Eric  the  Sixth  of  Denmark,  surnamed 
Plough  Penny,  the  son  and  successor  of  Valdemar 
the  Victorious,  was  murdered  by  the  command  of 
his  brother,  Junker  Abel,  Duke  of  Slesvig,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1250.   Abel  had  frequently  rebelled  against 
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were  brothers  I  and,  hark  I  a  flood  roars 
beneath  this  castle^   It  is  surely  the  bloody 

his  brother ;  but  at  last  finding  that  his  forces  were 
unequal  to  the  contest,  he  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem, and  made  overtures  of  friendship  to  Eric,  who 
gladly  accepted  them,  and  hesitated  not  to  visit  his 
brother  at  one  of  his  palaces  in  Slesvig.  After  an 
apparently  cordial  reception,  however,  the  duke 
contrived  to  turn  the  conversation  on  their  former 
feuds,  and  reproached  the  king  with  having  de- 
vastated his  territories,  saying,  **  Dost  thou  not  re- 
member how  thou  didst  plunder  my  town  of  Slesvig, 
and  compel  my  daughter  to  fly  barefoot  to  a  place 
of  shelter  ?  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  twice."  Eric 
was  then  seized  and  led  to  the  river  Slie,  where 
he  was  placed  in  a  boat,  beheaded,  and  his  body 
sunk  by  stones  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  stream. 
In  order  to  cover  this  crime,  Duke  Abel  and  twenty- 
four  of  his  knights,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times,  endeavoured  to  clear  themselves  of  suspicion, 
by  solemnly  affirming  that  the  king  had  met  with 
his  death  by  the  upsetting  of  the  boat,  but  two 
months  afterwards  the  headless  trunk  floated  to  the 
river  side,  and  the  murder  became  known.  The 
body  was  deposited  in  St.  Benedict's  church  at 
Ringsted,  where  the  Translator  not  long  ago  was 
^hown  one  of  the  bones  through  an  aperture  of  the 
walled-up  niche. 
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Slie,  —  take  heed  I  —  take  heed,  that  no 
misfortune  happens  here  I  ** 

**  You  have  perturbed  dreams,  Drost 
Aage/*  said  Count  Henrik,  letting  go 
Aage's  fevered  hand,  "  Sleep  ye  but  in 
quiet ;  I  watch/'  He  then  hastened  after 
the  king  and  the  junker ;  but  first  glanced 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  with  secret 
horror,  by  the  deepening  star-light,  a  high, 
black  scaffold  in  the  back  court  of  the 
castle,  without  the  knights'  story.  He 
hastily  drew  the  curtain  before  the  window 
and  departed;  whereupon  the  old  nurse 
(still  shaking  and  muttering)  re-entered  the 
Drost's  chamber.  She  was  attired  in  the 
homely  dress  of  a  country  burgher's  wife ; 
her  eyes  were  large  and  sunken,  and  her 
pale,  emaciated  visage  greatly  resembled 
that  of  a  corpse.  With  a  distaff  and  a  rosary 
in  her  hand,  she  resumed  her  station  by 
the  Drost's  couch  before  the  lamp,  which 
she  drew  aside,  that  it  might  not  shine  in 
the  face  of  the  patient.  All  was  now  soon 
quiet  in  this  wing  of  the  castle,  which  only 
comprised  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
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knights.  Aage  lay  long  listening  in  anx- 
iety. In  the  unusual  stillness  of  the  even- 
ing»  however,  a  distant  sound  as  of  lutes 
and  mirthful  songs  reached  his  ear. 

**  What  is  that?''  he  asked,  raising  his 
head  with  pain  and  difficulty. 

**  There  is  merriment  in  the  knights' 
hall,  noble  sir  I  yes  in  troth  I  that  there  is/' 
answered  the  nurse ;  ''our  stem  junker  hath 
caused  minstrels  and  jugglers  to  be  fetched 
from  the  town.  There  is  no  lack  either  of 
mead  or  sweet  wine,  that  knoweth  the  pre- 
cious Lord  in  heaven  I  He  drinks  to 
friendship  with  his  brother,  they  say. 
Alack  yes  I "  she  added,  **  the  great  can  be 
merry,  doubtless,  and  leave  care  to  the 
fiddle ;  ay !  ay  I  when  they  quarrel  among 
themselves,  it  all  falls  on  the  small  I  yes,  in 
troth  I  does  it  —  all  falls  on  the  small.  My 
departed  husband  was,  by  my  troth,  doomed 
to  death,  in  the  great  Marsk  Stig's  feud  — - 
alack  yes !  by  my  troth  was  he,  he  was  but  a 
poor  man,  I  must  tell  ye  :  fie  had  neither 
knightly  nor  princely  honour  to  swear  him- 
self free  with,  like  the  high-born  junker ; 
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noy  by  my  troth  I  had  he  not,  that  was  the 
whole  mishap.  There  sits  now  our  old 
commandant  in  the  tower — ay  I  ay  I  he  will 
hardly  see  sun  or  moon  more ;  they  say  he 
is  to  be  executed  to-night ;  alack  yes  I  and 
yesterday  he  was  master  here  at  the  castle ; 
yes,  in  troth  I  was  he  so,  but  so  goeth  it  in 
the  world ;  alack  yes/* 

*  •  Executed  ?  '*  repeated  Aage ;  *  •  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  his  soul ;  the  king  is  strict 
amd  hasty  :  ha  1  but  knew  he  ? " 

**  He  doubtless  knew,  what  we  all  know, 
that  his  high-bom  brother  hath  borne  false 
witness/'  sighed  the  old  woman ;  **  but 
what  care  the  great  about  cutting  off  an 
insignificant  head,  when  they  would  save 
their  own  ?  The  law  must  have  its  course — 
yes,  in  troth!  that  it  must,  one  head 
doubtless  must  fall,  after  such  a  commotion 
and  uproar,  but  the  junker's  is  placed  too 
high,  I  trow  I  *  What  should  great  lords 
keep  servants  for,  if  they  could  not  wash 
themselves  clean  in  their  blood  ? '  said  my 
departed  husband,  when  he  was  executed ; 
yes,  in  troth  I  said  he  so,  the  blessed  soul  — 
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But  see  now  if  ye  can  get  to  sleep,  noble 
young  sir  I  that  is  assuredly  best  for  you. 
I  talk  mayhap  rather  too  much :  'tis  my 
bosom  sin,  they  say — yes,  by  my  troth  I  one 
talks  too  little,  and  another  too  much  ;  was 
there  no  such  thing  as  talk,  no  poor  man 
would  talk  himself  over  to  the  evil  one,  and 
no  high-bom  rogue  would  talk  himself  from 
the  gallows.'* 

'*  I  must  speak  with  the  king,"  burst 
forth  Aage,  with  eagerness,  and  vainly 
strove  to  rise,  but  his  strength  entirely  for- 
sook  him,  and  he  fell  back  in  a  swoon.  The 
old  nurse  thought  he  slept,  and  indeed  he 
soon  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
slumber.  The  nurse  looked  at  him  several 
times,  with  the  lamp  in  her  hand,,  and 
nodded,  as  she  continued  to  chatter  to  her- 
self; '*  Ayl  ay  I  a  good  honest  faccj  in 
troth  I "  she  muttered.  <<  But  who  is 
honest  in  this  sinful  world  ?  he  consorts 
with  the  great,  — ay  I  ay  I  and  those  good 
folk  one  should  never  believe  —  no  in  troth, 
one  should  never  believe.  He  would  have 
spoken  with  the  king  —  yes,  forsooth  I  when 
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it  is  question  of  saving  a  poor  devil's  life,  and 
telling  the  king  that  his  brother  is  a  rogue 
and  traitor  ;  then  such  a  fine  courtier  fellow 
swoons  or  falls  asleep,  till  it  is  too  late. 
Wake  up,  Sir  Knight  I  wake  up  I*'  She 
shook  him  in  vain ;  * 'Alack  I  I  verily  believe 
it  is  death's  sleep, — ^well  then  he  is  excused : 
after  such  a  fall  and  being  battered  into  a 
pudding,  there  can  doubtless  be  no  great 
life  in  him — he  draws  breath  though,  I  be- 
lieve 1  yes,  in  troth  he  does  1  Youth  is 
strong,  perhaps  nature  will  help  herself — 
Hark  I  now  they  follow  the  king  to  bed," 
she  continued,  and  listened:  **he  will 
surely  sleep  close  by  here,  ay  !  ay  I  This 
is  his  favourite  servant,  this  same  Drost. 
Well,  the  Lord  keep  his  hand  over  the 
king  I  he  means  well  by  us  all ;  yes,  in  troth 
he  does — alack  yes  I  even  though  he  should 
doom  many  a  poor  devil  to  death — but  in- 
deed  that's  his  business  —  it  is  therefore  he 
is  king.  He  upholds  law  and  justice,  yes  in 
troth !  and  makes,  besides,  no  difference 
between  high  and  low.  Should  he  now 
have  doomed  to   death   his  own  brother 
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according  to  the  flesh  ?  That  would  have 
been  too  hard  —  yes,  in  troth,  would  it ;  he 
is  after  all  but  a  man,  and  who  is  just  in 
all  things  in  this  sinful  world  ?  Ay,  ay  t 
but  the  junker — alack,  yes  I  The  Lord 
preserve  us  from  him  —  if  we  get  him  for 
a  king,  it  will  be  a  bad  look-out  —  yes,  in 
troth  will  it  I  alack,  yesP'  Thus  she  mut- 
tered to  herself,  and  nodded  beside  the 
lamp  until  she  fell  asleep  in  the  arm-chair. 
It  might  be  somewhat  past  midnight, 
when  Drost  Aage  awoke,  strengthened  in 
body,  and  refreshed  by  the  deep  sleep, 
caused  by  exhaustion,  which  seemed  to  have 
given  a  favourable  turn  to  his  illness.  He 
was  still,  however,  in  a  feverish  state  ;  he 
looked  around  him  with  surprise,  and  ap- 
peared not  to  know  where  was.  The  pale 
sleeping  nurse,  beside  the  lamp,  seemed  to 
him,  as  the  light  faintly  lit  up  her  emaci- 
i^ted  visage,  like  a  sitting  corpse.  He  half 
arose  and  stared  fixedly  at  her;  he  re- 
marked signs  of  strong  agitation  in  her 
deathlike  face  ;  her  toothless  gums  mum- 
bled, but  without  any  sound ;  it  appeared 
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as  though  she  wished  to  speak,  but  had 
not  the  power  to  utter  a  word.  It  seemed 
to  him,  as  if  he  now  beheld  what  he  had 
often  heard  and  read  of  in  ancient  sagas 
and  poems  of  olden  time.  The  dark 
vaulted  chamber  in  his  imagination  was  a 
subterranean  prophet's  cave,  and  the  old 
mumbling  crone  a  dead  prophetess,  on 
whose  tongue  Runic  letters  had  been  laid 
to  cause  her  to  prophesy.*     He  tried  to 

*  The  placing  runes  upon  the  tongue  was  em* 
ployed  in  Runic  magic  to  waken  the  dead  priestes^^ 
and  compel  her  to  give  a  prophetic  answer  to  the 
magician  whose  spells  had-  aroused  her  from  the 
sleep  of  death.  In  the  song  of  Vegtam,  in  the 
Elder  Edda,  known  to  the  Englbh  reader  in  our 
poet  Gray's  fine  translation,  **  The  Descent  of 
Odin,"  the  Scandinavian  bard  describes  the  magic 
power  of  runes  traced  on  the  ground  towards  the 
north,  and  repeated  as  incantations,  in  calling  forth 
the  prophetic  response  from  the  tomb. 

•<^  Right  agBintt  the  eastern  gate. 
By  the  moBS-grown  pile  he  sate, 
Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 
The  dust  of  the  prophetic  maid ; 
Facing  to  the  northern  dime, 
Thrioe  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme; 
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rise  and  the  attempt  succeeded ;  his  shat- 
tered limbs  were  strengthened  and  pliant. 
He  wrapped  the  white  woollen  coverlet 
around  him,  and  soon  stood  listening  on 
the  floor,  and  gazing  on  the  old  woman's 
visage.  "  Whom  talkest  thou  with  ?  — 
corpse  I  what  dost  mumble  of  in  thy 
grave?"  he  whispered,  and  she  moved 
her  mouth  still  faster^  **  Murder,  mur- 
der  I "  she  exclaimed,  at  length,  in  audible 
words.  ^'  Hark,  hark  I  now  his  head  falls 
before  the  axe." 

At  the  same  instant  Aage  actually  heard 
with  dismay  a  sound  outside  the  window, 
as  of  the  stroke  of  an  axe ;  he  rushed  for- 
ward, and  pulled  aside  the  curtain.  The 
light  of  a  number  of  torches  glared  on 
him  from  the  back  court  of  the  castle.  He 
saw  with  horror,  a  body  of  men-at-arms 
surrounding  a  scaffold,  on  which  stood  an 
executioner  with    a  bloody  head   in   his 

Tbnee  pronounced  in  acoentfl  dr«ad. 
The  thrilling  vene  that  wakes  the  dead. 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground. 
Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound.** 

Trandator't  Note. 
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hand.  A  cold  shudder  came  over  Aage ; 
he  knew  not,  as  yet,  wliether  he  waked 
or  dreamed ;  he  stood  speechless,  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  gazed  on  the 
horrid  sight ;  a  low  chant  fell  on  his  ear, 
and  he  beheld  a  crowd  of  Franciscan  monks 
advance  under  the  scafibid  with  a  black 
coffin.  Among  the  spectators  he  recog- 
nised Junker  Christopher's  dark  counte- 
nance, strongly  lit  up  by  a  torch.  The 
bloody  head  fell  from  the  executioner's  hand, 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  to  his  inexpressible 
horror,  to  be  the  king's ;  he  staggered  back 
and  overturned  the  table  with  the  lamp. 
The  old  woman  waked  in  affright,  and 
shrieked  loudly ;  but  Aage  rushed  out  of 
the  chamber,  into  the  dark  passage,  in 
indescribable  consternation.  *^  Murdered  I 
— the  king  murdered  T'  was  the  cry  of  his 
inmost  soul  ;  but  no  word  passed  his  lips ; 
he  went  on,  like  a  sleep-walker,  with  stadng 
eyes,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going. 
**  Here  he  was  to  sleep  — here  close  by 
me,"— -he  thought,  and  stopped  at  a  side 
door.     He  had  already  extended  his  hand 
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to  open  it,  when  he  saw  a  light,  and  heard 
footsteps  at  a  distance  in  the  passage.  The 
door  beside  which  he  stood,  was  enclosed 
between  two  pillars  projecting  from  the 
wall  —  he  stopped  behind  one  of  the 
pillars,  and  kept  his  eye  on  the  light  in 
the  passage.  It  approached  slowly,  and 
often  stopped  ;  at  last  it  came  so  near 
that  he  could  see,  it  was  carried  by  a  tall 
figure  in  a  dark  mantle.  The  light  fell 
only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shrouded 
form  ;  his  walk  was  tottering  and  hesita- 
ting ;  a  large  sword  glittered  under  his 
mantle.  The  figure  came  nearer  and  nearer; 
but  with  stealthy  and  almost  noiseless  steps. 
At  last  it  advanced  close  to  the  pillar, 
behind  which  Aage  stood,  and  paused 
again.  The  light  was  now  raised,  while 
the  shrouded  bearer  looked  around  him 
on  all  sides,  and  the  light  fell  on  a  long 
and  wildly  glaring  visage  —  it  was  Junker 
Christopher. 

"  Ha  1  fratricide  I  regicide  1"  shouted 
Aage,  in  a  frenzy,  and  rushed  out  upon  him. 

With  a  cry  of  alarm  the  junker  let  fall 
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the  light,  and  sprang  backward.  <<  Mur- 
der !  help  I  a  madman  I "  he  shouted,  and 
drew  his  sword. 

Amid  this  noise  the  door  between  the 
pillars  opened,  and  Count  Henrik  stepped 
forth  with  a  light.  "  What  is  the  matter 
here  ?  **  he  asked  eagerly,  but  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Who  dares  to  wake  the  king  ?  " 

"The  king  I  the  king  I"  exclaimed 
Aage,  with  inexpressible  joy,  "  he  lives  ?  — 
the  Lord  be  praised  I  it  was  then  but  a 
dreadful  dream !  but  saw  I  not  the  junker 
here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  assuredly,  thou  saw'st  him,  mad- 
man I "  cried  the  junker,  returning  his 
sword  into  the  sheath.  **  Had  you  not 
come  out.  Count  Henrik,  I  should  have 
cut  that  mad  fellow  down  on  the  spot. 
He  fell  upon  me  here,  with  a  wild  incohe- 
rent speech,  as  I  was  stealing  softly  to  my 
chamber  that  I  might  not  wake  the  king. 
If  I  see  aright,  it  is  the  chivalrous  Sir 
Drost,  who  is  walking  in  his  sleep,  or 
would  play  the  ghost.  One  would  think 
my  castle  was  turned  into  a  madhouse." 
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*^  A  singular  adventure,  noble  Junker/' 
said  Count  Henrik,  gazing  with  a  pene- 
trating look  on  his  perturbed  countenance. 
«Our  good  Drost  is  sick,  as  you  know, 
and  hath  disquiet  fevered  dreams,"  he 
added  in  a  light  courtier^like  tone.  ^<  He 
roust  in  his  phantasies  have  taken  you  for 
a  murderer  and  traitor ;  but  you  must  ex- 
cuse him  ;  his  loyalty  and  devotion  for 
your  royal  brother  are  alone  to  blame  for 
it.'' 

'<You  come  from  an  execution.  Sir 
Junker  I "  said  Aage,  whose  self-possession 
was  now  fully  restored ;  "  it  was,  I  pre- 
sume, your  unhappy  commandant,  who  so 
ill  understood  your  order  and  will  ?  *' 

"  Right !  **  answered  the  prince ;  "  he 
bath  got  his  well-merited  wages  —  the  pre- 
sumptuous madman  I  but  madness  spreads 
here,  I  perceive." 

**  Your  highness's  imagination  hath 
surely  also  been  at  work/'  continued  Aag6, 
*^  since  my  dreams  could  scare  you  thus. 
I  beseech  you  meanwhile  graciously  to 
pardon  me  for  stopping  you  just  beside 
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this  door.  It  was,  perhaps,  however,  a 
lucky  chance ;  you  might  easily  have  made 
a  mistake  between  your  own  and  the  king's 
sleeping  chamber.'' 

"  Go  to  thy  couch,  madman  I "  replied 
the  junker,  with  gloomy  harshness,  and 
with  his  hand  on  his  sword.  '<  You  dream 
as  yet  it  seems  to  me,  and  might  deserve 
to  be  wakened  by  my  good  sword  —  One 
should  bind  and  shut  up  a  visionary  and 
dreamer  like  you  when  one  would  have  a 
quiet  night :"  so  saying,  he  hastily  snatched 
his  candle,  which  Count  Henrik  had  taken 
up  from  the  floor  and  lighted,  and  the 
junker  went  with  rapid  strides  through 
the  next  side  door  into  his  own  sleeping 
apartment. 

**  I  have  a  fearful  suspicion,"  whispered 
Aage  to  Count  Henrik ;  <<but  I  was  ill  and 
over-excited  —  I  may  be  wrong :  it  is  too 
dreadful  to  think  of —  Let  it  not  disturb 
the  king's  peace." 

^<  What  you  mean,  Drost,  I  am  also  loth 
to  think  of,"  answered  the  count,  *'  though 
after  what  hath  here    happened,    almost 
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every  thing  is  possible.  Come,  let  us  stay 
here  together  to-night." 

They  then  both  entered  the  door  be- 
tween the  pillars,  and  all  was  soon  perfectly 
quiet  at  the  castle. 

The  next  morning  early  the  king  and 
his  men  rode  out  of  the  burnt  and  dilapi^ 
dated  gate  of  Kallundborg  castle.  Count 
Henrik,  Margrave  Waldemar,  and  Junker 
Christopher  accompanied  him  on  horse- 
back, together  with  his  filly  knights,  and  a 
numerous  troop  of  lancers.  Drost  Aag6 
followed  slowly  behind  in  a  litter,  borne 
by  two  horses.  He  was  far  from  recovered 
from  the  e£Pects  of  his  dangerous  fall,  but 
was  not  to  be  kept  back. 

The  king  and  his  brother  rode  in  silence 
through  the  town,  at  some  distance  from 
their  train.  **  Thou  hast  surely  wished  to 
take  from  me  the  desire  of  being  oftener 
thy  guest  at  Kallundborg,  Christopher  I '' 
said  the  king  in  a  gloomy,  dissatisfied 
mood,  as  they  rode  slowly  up  the  hill  to 
St.  George's  hospital,  and  looked  back  on 
the  castle  and  town.     *^I  have  used  thy 
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fair  castle  gate  badly  it  is  true;  some 
broken  pates,  too,  I  have  left  behind  me ; 
but  neither  didst  thou  prepare  me  any  fair 
spectacle  at  my  mattins." 

**Whatl  the  criminal  on  the  wheel?" 
muttered  Christopher.  *<  Hath  his  head 
said  good  morning  to  you  from  the  stake  ? 
The  fault  was  not  mine :  that  unpleasant 
sight  would  have  been  kept  from  your  eyes, 
but  you  yourself  chose  your  sleeping  apart- 
ment with  that  unsightly  prospect.  To 
say  truth,  my  royal  brother,*'  he  added  in 
an  upbraiding  tone,  '<  you  seemed  to  me  to 
require  proof  that  there  was  no  manner  of 
doubt  in  this  case/' 

<*  That  word  then  sounded  ill  to  thee," 
answered  the  king.  .  '*  Understood'st  thou 
me  not  ?  There  might  be  a  doubt  of  the 
criminal's  sanity,  but  not  of  his  miscreant 
deed ;  there  might  be  a  doubt  of  the  am- 
biguity of  thy  commands  to  him,  without 
there  being  the  slightest  doubt  of  thy 
meaning,  as  thou  didst  explain  it  to  me  on 
thy  knightly  word.  Only  on  that  ground 
did  I  make  over  to  thee  my  privilege  of 
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pardon,  together  with  the  power  of  con- 
firming the  sentence :  there  was  no  need, 
either,  to  hasten  with  the  execution  of  the 
bloody  doom.*' 

<*  It  was  needful  to  decide  the  matter  ere 
you  left  the  castle,**  replied  Christopher 
eagerly.  *'  I,  for  my  part,  had  no  ground 
for  doubt.  I  have  shown  I  feared  not  to 
witness  the  fall  of  the  traitor's  head,  as 
your  Drost  can  affirm,  if  he  hath  come  to 
his  senses.** 

**  He  is  now  quite  collected,**  answered 
the  king.  **  I  know  he  walked  in  his 
sleep  last  night,  and  gave  thee  a  start  by 
my  door.** 

"  Ay,  indeed  1  hath  he  told  you  of  that 
pleasant  adventure  I  *'  said  the  junker, 
starting  and  changing  colour.  ^*  Had  he 
been  in  his  right  senses,  I  would  have  de- 
manded that  he  be  declared  infamous  for 
the  audacious  outrage.** 

«  As  I  have  heard  the  circumstance,  he 
is  excused:  thy  alarm  he  hath  also  ac- 
counted for  to  me." 
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**Hovf  mean  ye?"  asked  Christopher, 
in  the  greatest  anxiety. 

<' Truly,  it  is  not  good  to  return  to 
one's  couch  with  such  a  bloody  spectacle 
before  one's  eyes/'  said  the  king,  with  a 
not  unsympathising  glance  at  the  junker's 
pale  and  agitated  countenance.  '^Be  not 
ashamed  of  it,  Christopher  I  mayhap  it  does 
thy  heart  honour  — >  Thou  wert  sick  at 
heart,  and  greatly  moved  by  the  sight  of 
thine  aged  servant's  execution  Aag6  sup- 
posed. I  see  myself  how  it  hath  taken 
hold  on  thee.  It  is  the  first  death-warrant 
thou  hast  sealed  —  I  know  by  experience 
such  acts  excite  peculiar  and  painful  feel- 
ings." 

As  the  king  said  these  words  the  junker's 
countenance  seemed  suddenly  to  brighten, 
and  he  again  breathed  more  freely.  **  In 
truth,  my  royal  brother,"  he  said,  hastily, 
while  a  deep  crimson  flush  succeeded  to 
his  former  paleness,  <*the  stupid  fellow 
was  a  brave  man,  notwithstanding!  It 
was  not  the  most  agreeable  duty  you  put 
upon  me.     I  was  in  some  sort  a  party  con- 
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oerned ;  but  I  was  perfectly  right ;  no  one 
could  know  my  criminal  servant  as  well  as 
I ;  and  the  sentence  was  passed  according 
to  law  and  justice,  by  impartial  men.  Your 
Drost  is  an  excellent  knight/'  he  added, 
**  but  somewhat  disposed  to  be  visionary : 
he  is  devoted  to  you,  however,  and  I  have 
nought  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
fooUsh  dreamings." 

Coiuit  Henrick  and  Margrave  Waldemar 
now  approached  the  royal  brothers,  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  indifferent  topics. 
The  procession  proceeded  on  the  road  to 
Kor86er,  from  whence  the  king  intended 
to  cross  the  Belts,  in  order  to  join  the 
Marsk,  and  the  forces  which  were  to  march 
against  the  turbulent  dukes  of  Slesvig. 

At  the  famous  searfight  of  Gronsund, 
the  young  King  Eric  had  gained  a  decided 
victory  over  these  haughty  princes,  who 
frequently  sought  to  withdraw  their  die- 
giance  to  the  Danish  crown,  and  since  the 
regicide  of  Eric  Clipping  had  secretly,  as 
well  as  openly,  made  common  cause  with 
the  foes  of  the  country  and  the  outlawed 
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regicides.  By  this  victory  the  king  had  in- 
deed gained  a  high  reputation  with  the  dukes 
as  well  as  with  the  neighbouring  northern 
powers,  and  the  princes  of  north  Germany ; 
but  the  quarrel  with  the  archbishop  and 
the  Romish  see,  and  still  more  the  king's 
excommunication  at  Sjoborg,  had  given  all 
his  foes  courage,  and  renewed  their  hopes 
of  shaking  his  throne,  and  frustrating  his 
bold  projects.  It  was  feared,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  young  high-spirited  King 
of  Denmark,  who  now  appeared  as  though 
he  would  defy  ban  and  interdict,  might 
possibly  have  a  desire  to  regain  the  in- 
fluence and  power  won  by  the  great  Wai- 
demar  the  Victorious  in  Germany.  That 
monarch's  chivalrous  character,  and  the 
lustre  his  conquests  had  shed  on  the  Danish 
name,  seemed  early  to  have  inspired  his 
bold  descendant  with  the  wish  to  tread  in 
the  paths  of  his  renowned  ancestor,  and  a 
glorious  reputation  like  that  of  Waldemar 
the  Victorious  was  assuredly  the  secret  wish 
of  Eric's  heart,  though  he  lived  in  a  time 
and  under  circumstances  which  demanded 
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no  ordinary  degree  of  power  and  wisdom, 
in  a  sovereign,  even  to  save  the  country 
from  downfall,  and  preserve  his  own  life 
and  crown. 

The  renewed  demands  of  the  dukes,  and 
the  revival  of  long-accommodated  differ- 
ences, but,  especially,  tidings  of  the  outlaws 
having  again  found  protection  and  shelter 
in  Slesvig,  had  in  a  great  measure  induced 
the  king  to  take  up  arms ;  and  since  the 
archbishop's  flight,  he  had  become  much 
more  precipitate  than  formerly,  and  more 
inclined  to  carry  every  thing  through  by 
the  strong  hand.  The  people  well  knew 
but  cheerfully  tolerated  Eric's  youthful  and 
often  impetuous  eagerness,  and  his  liking 
for  chivalrous  pomp.  His  firmness  of  pur- 
pose was  indeed  often  called  obstinacy ; 
and  it  was  admitted  he  was  not  altogether 
free  from  an  excessive  love  of  show,  but 
from  his  childhood  he  had  been  the  people's 
darling,  and  such  he  continued  to  remain. 

This  breach  with  the  dukes  appeared  to 
many  to  be  rash  and  inconsiderate ;  but 
the  king's  wrath  was  deemed  justifiable, 
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and  the  public  mind  was  calmed  by  the 
belief  that  with  all  his  impetuosity  he  had 
too  much  love  for  his  people,  and  possessed 
too  much  sound  policy  not  to  spare  the 
blood  of  his  warriors,  and  the  scanty 
revenues  of  his  country,  could  he,  sword 
in  hand,  honourably  n^otiate.  The  calm, 
thoughtful  Drost  Aage  contributed  not  a 
little  to  restrain  the  king's  vehemence,  and 
now  that  Eric's  older  and  more  experienced 
counsellors,  the  aged  Jon  Litle  and  Drost 
Hessel  were  absent,  the  greater  number  and 
most  peaceably  minded  of  the  people  rejoiced 
to  see  Drost  Aag6  in  the  king's  train.  The 
Drost's  suffering  state,  and  the  perilous 
adventure  which  had  caused  it,  which  was 
daily  exaggerated  by  rumour,  with  the  most 
marvellous  additions,  attracted  towards  him 
the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  lower 
classes.  Those  especially  who  had  before 
shunned  him  as  an  excommunicated  man, 
now  mourned  over  his  misfortune,  since  the 
king  himself  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
energetic  and  warlike  Count  Henrik  of 
Mecklenborg,  with  his  bold  commanding 
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glance,  also  found  favour  with  the  people, 
who  looked  up  to  him  with  confidence. 
He  and  Aage  were  often  received  with 
animated  shouts  of  acclamation,  while  a 
dumb  and  almost  timorous  courtesy  was, 
on  the  contrary,  shown  to  the  gloomy 
Junker  Christopher ;  and  the  foreign  Mar- 
grave  Waldemar,  who  always  rode  by  the 
junker's  side,  was  looked  on  as  a  half 
suspicious  guest,  whose  presence  might  well 
be  dispensed  with.  Wherever  the  proces- 
sion passed,  the  young  chivalrous  monarch 
himself  was  received  with  the  most  loyal 
demonstrations  of  the  people^s  affection, 
which  had  been  more  than  ever  called  forth 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  per- 
secution he  then  endured.  Even  the  much 
dreaded  lightnings  of  excommunication 
seemed  transformed  into  a  halo  of  martyr- 
dom around  the  head  of  Eric,  the  avenger 
of  his  father,  and  the  defender  of  the 
throne ;  especially  as  the  greater  and  most 
estimable  part  of  the  Danish  clergy  boldly 
declared  his  cause  to  be  just  and  honourable. 
The  sorrow  and  displeasure  which  it  was 
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known  had  been  caused  the  king  by  his 
brother  the  junker's  suspicious  conduct 
had  still  more  increased  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  for  him. 

"  For  Eric,  the  youthful  king  1 "  was  the 
general  salutation,  when  all  hats  and  caps 
waved  in  the  air  in  his  honour.  '<  Away  with 
the  red  hat  from  Rome  I  Away  with  all 
traitors  I  King  Eric  I  and  none  other  I*'  oflen 
resounded  as  he  rode  through  the  crowded 
street.  ^^Long  live  Princess  IngeborgI 
Long  live  the  king's  true  love  I "  also  shouted 
many  a  merry  bachelor.  Where  this  saluta- 
tion greeted  the  king,  his  own  greeting 
became  doubly  kind  and  gracious.  '*  Thanks, 
good  people  I  thanks  I  "  he  answered  cheer- 
fully, and  waved  his  hand  ;  *^  if  the  Lord 
and  our  blessed  Lady  will  it  so,  you  shall  see 
her  here  as  your  queen  in  the  summer !  ** 
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On  Somtnersted  heathy  in  the  province  of 
Haddersleben,  a  bloody  battle  seemed  likely 
to  take  place  between  Eric  and  bis  haughty 
kinsmen^  the  Dukes  of  Slesvig  and  Lange- 
land,  in  whose  army  it  was  asserted  many 
of  the  regicides  were  enlisted ;  notwith- 
standing it  had  been  stipulated  by  treaty 
the  preceding  year,  that  these  exiled  crimi- 
nals should  be  no  less  outlawed  by  these 
princes,  than  by  the  king,  and  his  brother. 
When  the  dukes  beheld  the  forces,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  incensed  king,  attended 
by  his  fifty  chosen  knights,  was  marching 
against  them,  they  appeared  to  hesitate, 
and  the  swords  of  the  one  party  seemed 
to  keep  those  of  the  other  in  the  sheath. 
Through  the  Drost's  mediation  a  truce 
was  negotiated ;  according  to  which  all 
hostilities  were  to  cease,  the  dukes'  troops 
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were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  no  out- 
laws suffered  to  continue  in  their  service  ; 
all  claims  also  ob  the  part  of  the  dukes 
were  to  be  suspended,  until  formal  terms 
could  be  agreed  upon.  For  this  purpose 
an  amicable  interview  between  these  princes 
and  their  royal  liege  was  proposed  to  take 
place  at  Wordingborg  castle. 

The  Drost  and  privy  council  rarely 
succeeded  in  .persuading  the  king  to  a 
reconciliation,  or  to  enter  into  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace,  with  any  opponent  who 
had  protected  his  father's  murderers.  The 
only  person  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
had  been  occasionally  successful  in  actii^ 
as  mediator,  was  Eric's  sagacious  and  kind- 
hearted  stepfather.  Count  Gerhard,  wl|o 
ever  stood  in  a  friendly  and  almost  fatherly 
relation  to  the  young  monarch. 

The  present  peace  also  with  Norway  was 
only  a  truce,  occasionally  renewed  for 
single  years  or  months;  for  the  outlaws 
had  constantly  met  with  protection  from 
the  Norwegian  King  Eric,  and  Duke 
Hako ;  and  according  to  his  promise  given 
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to  these  fugitives,  the  Norwegian  king 
was  unable  to  conclude  a  permanent  peace 
with  Denmark,  unless  his  Danish  guests 
should  be  again  admitted  into  their  native 
land.  Many  of  these  deadly  foes  to  the 
royal  house  of  Denmark  had,  indeed,  fallen 
in  their  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Denmark ;  some  had  been  seized  and  mal- 
treated by  the  populace,  or  captured  by 
the  king's  commanders,  and  executed  for 
robbery  and  incendiarism.  This  had  been 
the  fate  of  Arved  Bengtson,  one  of  the 
wildest  and  fiercest  of  the  regicides,  who 
with  ten  of  his  comrades  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  stem  Tule  Ebbeson,  and 
the  whole  of  the  eleven  had  been  merci- 
lessly beheaded.  But  each  time  the  num- 
ber of  their  chiefs  was  thus  diminished, 
the  revenge  and  defiance  of  those  who 
were  left  increased.  From  their  con- 
nection with  foreign  powers,  with  Arch- 
bishop Grand,  and  with  the  papal  see, 
these  exiled  noblemen  were  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  the  country.  So  long 
as  one  of  them  was  living  the  king  con- 
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sidered  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
being  constantly  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
mention  of  an  outlaw  was  almost  sufficient 
to  make  him  gird  on  his  armour. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  with  the 
Dukes  of  Slesvig,  the  king  visited  his  royal 
manors  in  Jutland  and  in  the  Isles  ;  but 
he  disbanded  his  troops  only  so  far  as  to  ad« 
mit  of  their  being  assembled  again  in  a  few 
days  at  the  Marsk's  summons.  The  young 
king  sought,  as  much  as  it  was  possible,  to 
atone  for  whatever  injustice  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  government  of  his  un- 
happy father.  Even  his  bitterest  enemies 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  his  disinter- 
ested zeal  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 
but  despite  the  respect  and  affection  Gf 
which  Eric  received  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  from  his  people,  his  personal  safety 
was,  nevertheless,  often  endangered,  as  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  in  general  in  a 
very  unsettled  state.  The  outlaws  belonged 
to  most  noble  families  in  Denmark,  and 
had  not  a  few  kinsmen,  friends,  and  secret 
adherents,    who    endeavoured    to  protect 
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them  from  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
whenever  they  secretly  or  openly  dared  to 
venture  back  to  their  father-land,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  disturbance  or  seeking 
opportunities  for  revenge.  All  the  discon- 
tented in  the  country,  all  restless  spirits, 
and  those  who  were  at  war  with  law  and 
anthority,  all  criminals  and  burgher  poli« 
ticians,  who  feared  or  hated  kingly  rule, 
joined  themselves  to  these  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  foes  of  despotism  as 
they  were  denominated.  Some  powerful 
prelates,  the  archbishop's  friends,  were  on 
their  side,  although  the  clergy  in  general 
were  devoted  to  the  king.  Meanwhile  the 
most  sincere  patriots  could  not^  deny  that 
the  discontented  had  often  real  grievances 
to  complain  of,  and  that  the  lawful  rights  of 
citizenship  were  frequently  infringed*  The 
king's  friends  and  devoted  subjects  often 
went  too  far  in  their  zeal  for  his  security  ; 
and  state  ftmctionaries  not  unfrequently 
exercised  violence  and  injustice  in  his 
name,  where  they  suspected  any  one  of 
siding  with  the  outlaws.     Among  the  dis- 
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contented  in  the  country,  and  the  secret 
partisans  of  the  outlaws,  such  proceedings 
served  as  a  pretext  and  excuse  for  similar 
conduct  towards  the  king^s  servants  and 
friends;  what  especially  disquieted  all 
lovers  of  their  country,  was  the  dread  of  a 
general  closing  of  the  churches,  in  case 
the  king  did  not  yield  in  the  affiiir  of  the 
archbishop.  An  apprehension  also  pre- 
vailed of  civil  war  and  dangerous  conspi- 
racies of  the  outlaws,  and  other  disturbers 
of  the  peace ;  particularly  if  any  open 
breach  should  take  place  between  the  king 
and  his  brother,  the  junker. 

During  the  first  chilly  days  of  spring, 
the  roads  to  Wordingborg  were  unusually 
thronged  on  occasion  of  the  important 
treaty  of  peace  just  concluded  with  the 
Dukes  of  Slesvig.  The  splendid  festivities 
and  tournaments  which  were  the  delight 
of  the  chivalrous  king,  were  now  in  pre* 
paration  to  celebrate  the  event.  Many 
knights  and  nobles  from  Jutland  and  the 
Isles  journeyed  to  Wordingborg,  to  dis- 
play their  splendour  before  the  king  and 
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the  court,  as  well  as  to  share  in  the  ex- 
pected  festivities  in  honour  of  the  peace, 
which  however  was  regarded  by  the  king's 
friends  rather  in  the  light  of  a  victory. 

A  party  of  three  knights,  with  a  nume- 
rous train  of  squires  and  attendants,  rode 
one  evening  amid  storm  and  hail  through 
the  forest  near  Susea,  and  approached  the 
great  forest  monastery  of  St.  Peter.  The 
accommodations  for  travellers  were  but 
scarce  and  simple.  The  public  inns  esta- 
blished in  the  time  of  King  Eric  Glip- 
ping  were  few  and  generally  despised ; 
travellers  of  high  degree,  therefore,  often 
took  shelter  in  monasteries,  which  were 
occasionally  put  to  much  cost  and  inconve- 
nience by  these  sometimes  forcibly-imposed 
visitations.  The  monasteries  had  been,  in 
fact,  exempted  by  a  royal  decree,  from  the 
ancient  obligation  of  giving  free  entertain- 
ment to  travellers;  they  were  even  for- 
bidden to  receive  wayfaring  guests,  where 
there  was  any  public  inn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  prohibition  was  hardly  ever 
observed  even  by  the  clergy  themselves,  as 
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it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  mo- 
nasteries. 

The  knights  and  their  train  seemed  no- 
wise inclined  to  pass  by  without  visiting  the 
the  rich  "  Forest  Monastery*'  (as  it  was 
called)  which  now,  with  its  high,  white  and 
notched  gable  ends,  and  its  shining  copper 
roof,  came  in  sight  above  the  forest  in  the 
fitful  light  of  the  stormy  evening.  The 
party  drew  near  the  great  oak  avenue  with, 
in  the  domain  of  the  monastery,  and  the 
attendants  pointed,  gladly,  to  the  smoking 
chimneys:  but  the  two  foremost  knights 
had  shrouded  themselves  in  their  mantles, 
and  drawn  their  large  travelling  hoods  over 
their  eyes.  They  seemed,  notwithstanding 
the  increasing  storm,  so  absorbed  in  their 
own  thoughts  that  they  cared  but  little  about 
the  road,  or  the  inviting  hearth  of  the  mo- 
nastery. They  were  the  same  tall,  silent 
knights,  who  had  so  mysteriously  visited 
Prince  Christopher  at  Holbek  Castle,  the 
night  on  which  it  was  garrisoned  by  Drost 
Aag6.  The  little  hump-backed  man  in  the 
red  cloak,  who  was  then  their  companion. 
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was  not  now  seen  in  their  train  ;  but  they 
were  accompanied  by  Prince  Christopher's 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  the  fat 
short-necked  Sir  Palle,  who  frequently  la- 
mented  over  the  weather,  and  seemed  as 
weary  of  the  journey  as  of  his  taciturn  and 
unsociable  travelling  companions. 

*'  This  way  I  up  the  monastery  avenue, 
sir  knights  I  **  he  called,  impatiently.  **  You 
would  not  surely  go  farther  in  this  infernal 
tempest  ?  It  is  a  good  way  yet  to  Nestved, 
and  to  that  dog-hole  of  an  inn,  the  road 
every  way  is  long.  We  stand  in  need  of  a 
good  supper,  and  a  good  night's  rest— I 
know  Pater,  head-cook.*' 

<<  /know  the  abbot,**  answered  the  taller 
of  the  two  grave  knights,  with  a  haughty 
mien.  <<  At  all  events,  I  know  myself  and 
my  squires,  and  what  a  wayfaring  man  may 
demand." 

<*  For  the  Lord's  sake  I  let  us  not  play 
the  braggart,  excellent  Sir  Brock  I "  said 
Pall6,  rather  in  alarm,  and  drawing  his 
bridle.  "  If  we  proceed  with  violence  and 
bragging,  the  pious  monks  may  shut  the 
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door  in  our  faces,  and  make  the  king  our 
enemy  to  boot ;  one  should,  by  my  troth, 
seek  a  shelter  by  fair  means  when  one  slinks 
past  law  and  ordinance." 

^*  Bah  I  Here  one  may  make  light  of 
secular  law  and  royal  ordinance/'  answered 
Sir  Brock,  scornfully.  "  St.  Bent's  rules 
no  king  can  shake." 

<<  Let  us  only  not  attack  the  rules  of  the 
monastery,  worthy  knights  I "  sighed  Sir 
Palle,  slapping  his  empty  stomach,  *^  or  we 
may  have  to  put  up  with  fasting  fare  this 
evening,  and  learn  of  St.  Bent  to  knock  out 
the  flesh  tooth." 

^*  If  that  tooth  had  been  knocked  out  in 
the  monastery  there  would  scarcely  be  so 
many  butchers  in  Nestved,"  remarked  the 
other  knight  i  "  keep  easy.  Sir  Pall6 ;  I 
promise  you  a  fat  roast  for  this  evening  — 
Every  Sunday  the  Nestved  butchers  are 
forced  to  pay  their  tribute  in  good  roasts 
and  sausages." 

"  The  Abbot  understands  that,"  said 
Sir  Brock,  with  a  nod.  **  That  is  a  fellow 
who  knows  how  to  uphold  his  rights  both 
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with  high  and  low  —  trust  me,  Sir  Paps, 
the  Nestved  burghers  may  well  provide 
him  wine  for  his  roast  —  the  whole  town 
hath  to  thank  the  monastery  and  the  rich 
abbot  for  its  rise.  Truly,  these  are  burgher 
and  grocer  times  we  live  in  —  we  now  see 
villages  and  towns  where  before  we  saw 
lordly  castles,  and  domains,  and  mark,  now, 
if  the  grocers'  houses  will  not  at  last  shoot 
up  over  both  lordly  castles  and  monasteries. 
It  passes  the  comprehension,  both  of  king 
and  statesmen,  how  to  keep  the  people  under 
finger  and  thumb ;  but  it  is  well  enough 
understood  by  him  yonder." 

**  You  know  the  abbot  then.  Sir  Brock?'* 
resumed  Palle,  inquisitively,  and  with  a 
look  of  curiosity.  **  He  must  be  a  mighty 
prelate ;  they  say,  he  was  a  good  friend  of 
Archbishop  Grand's.  You  have  surely  no 
errand  to  him  ?  You  know  more  of  him, 
perhaps,  than  I  do  of  Pater,  head-cook ; 
for  that  is  but  a  slight  acquaintance.  On 
second  thoughts.  Sir  Knight,  would  it  not 
be  better  in  these  troublous  and  suspicious 
times,  to  pass  by  the  monastery  and  put  up 
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with  the  dog-hole  of  an  inn  ?  —  unless  you 
really  have  any  errand  here  —  you  have 
perhaps  known  the  abbot  long,  Sir  Brock  ? 
You  are  even  perhaps  of  his  kindred  ?  *' 

"  Excellent  I  Go  on  I  if  you  have  more 
queries,  or  any  more  scruples,  let  me 
have  all  out  at  once,  and  have  done  with 
it,"  said  the  tall  Sir  Brock,  with  an  air  of 
contempt.  '*  To  speak  plainly,  my  good 
Sir  Palle,  you  seem  somewhat  inquisitive. 
You  have  asked  m&  of  more  during  this 
journey,  than  I  would  answer  my  con- 
fessor in  a  whole  year. 

**  And  you  are  as  mysterious  and  cau- 
tious as  though  you  took  me  for  a  tell-tale, 
and  a  man  not  to  be  counted  on,"  answered 
Palle,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance.  **  If  the 
high-born  junker  hath  trusted  me  to  bring 
you  a  private  letter,  you  may  well  suppose 
I  am  among  his  most  confidential  friends." 

**  A  confidant  is  wont,  however,  to  know 
what  tidings  he  brings,**  remarked  the  tall 
knight. 

**  You  think,  perhaps,  I  know  them  not,** 
returned  Palle,  assuming  an  air  of  conse- 
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quence.  **  It  will  rejoice  the  noble  junker 
to  see  you  and  your  friends  at  Wording- 
borg,  in  order  to  come  to  a  closer  and  mutual 
understanding.  —  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Ha,  indeed  1  my  sly  Sir  Palle  ;  you 
understand  then,  the  noble  art  of  opening 
wax  seals  ?  -*-  another  time  you  must  do  it 
more  dexterously,  or,  at  least,  be  able  to 
hold  your  tongue  about  it.  The  high- 
bom  junker  hath  known  his  messenger, 
and  hath  not  entrusted  you  with  a  greater 
secret  than  he  might  suffer  to  be  cried  in 
the  streets  through  every  town." 

The  >  other  knight  laughed  scornfully. 
Palle  was  silent,  wroth,  and  crest  fallen. 
The  party  now  halted,  drew  bridle  before  the 
gate  of  the  monastery,  and  knocked  loudly 
at  it.  The  porter  put  forth  his  shaven 
head  from  a  shutter,  and  inquired  in  a 
peevish  tone,  who  it  was,  and  what  was 
wanted  so  late. 

"  Wayfaring  and  christian  men,*'  was 
the  answer.  **  If  you  are  a  pious  man 
of  God,  Father  Porter,  sin  not  by  asking 
forbidden  questions,  but  unlock  the  gatje 
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instantly,  in  St.  Bent's   and   St.  Peter's 
name !  ** 

<*  In  nomine  St.  Benedicti  Anianensis 
et  St;  Petri  Apostoli/*  answered  the  cleri- 
cal  porter,  and  instantly  withdrew  the  great 
iron  bolt  which  secured  the  gate. 

*'  See  ye,"  said  Sir  Niels  Brock,  "  St. 
Bent  and  St.  Peter  are  more  powerful  here 
than  kings  and  worldly  despots." 

Although  the  most  important  household 
matters  were  managed  by  the  monks  them- 
selves, according  ta  monastic  rule,  the 
travellers,  on  their  entering  the  monastery, 
were  instantly  received  by  a  whole  crowd  of 
attendant  lay-brothers  and  conversers,  who 
took  off  their  mantles,  and  eagerly  waited 
on  them  with  handbasons  and  whatever 
they  required.  Father  Porter  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  replaced  at  his  post  by  a  lay- 
brother,  that  he  might  not  miss  the  even- 
ing devotion  and  the  evening  meal  that 
accompanied  it.  After  an  announcement 
to  the  Abbot,  he  followed  the  three  knights 
to  the  refectory,  while  a  lay-brother  attended 
to  the  wants  of  the  train. 
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In  the  high^vaulted  refectory,  the  small 
arched  windows  of  which  looked  out  into  the 
garden  of  the  monastery,  and  were  dark- 
ened by  a  row  of  lime-trees,  sat  the  heavy- 
built  abbot  Johan  in  his  laced  leathern 
arm-chair,  with  a  lamp  before  him,  at  the 
supper-table,  holding  a  kind  of  instructive 
discourse  for  the  edification  of  the  humbly- 
listening  brethren  of  the  order  and  the 
pupils  of  the  monastery.  Nearest  him  sat 
eleven  monks  in  black  cloaks,  among  whom 
Peter  Porter  took  his  place  as  the  twelfth. 
The  same  number  of  little  boys,  who  were 
educating  as  monks,  and  wore  black  bene- 
dictine  mantles,  as  well  as  the  brethren  of 
the  order,  took  the  lowest  place  at  the 
table,  and  eagerly  partook  of  the  repast, 
while,  however,  they  seemed  to  listen  very 
attentively  to  the  abbot's  discourse.     On 
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the  entrance  of  the  travellers  the  dignified 
prelate  half  rose  from  his  seat^  with  a  look 
of  annoyance,  and  bade  them  welcome  in 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Bent's  name,  but  almost 
without  vouchsafing  them  a  glance,  and  in 
a  tone  which  betrayed  that  it  was  only  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  his  order  that 
he  received  such  self-invited  guests.  How- 
ever, when  the  two  tall  knights  approached 
him  nearer,  with  a  reverent  and  courteous 
salutation,  and  the  lamp  on  the  table  lit 
up  Sir  Niels  Brock's  martial  visage,  the 
abbot's  proud  bearing  and  repulsive  looks 
suddenly  changed.  He  signed  a  blessing 
over  the  knight  and  his  companions,  and, 
with  courteous  condescension,  besought 
them  to  be  seated,  while  he  hastily,  with 
a  side-wink  of  the  eye,  laid  his  finger  on 
his  mouth,  and  continued  to  address  them 
as  strangers. 

Besides  the  twelve  brethren  of  the  order 
and  the  monkishly-clad  children,  there  sat 
a  person  at  the  table,  also  in  a  black  bene- 
dictine  mantle,  but  without  the  hood  and 
complete   dress  of  the    order.     He  had 
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hastily  risen  on  the  entrance  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  appeared  about  to  withdraw ;  but, 
on  hearing  Sir  Niels  Brock's  powerful  voice, 
he  turned  round  to  the  newly-arrived  guests, 
and  nodded  familiarly  to  Brock.  It  now 
appeared  that  this  person  bore  not  the  ton- 
sure, and  was  even  adorned  with  a  warrior- 
like beard;  his  forehead  and  eye-brows 
were  hidden  by  his  vellowish  red  and 
combed  down  hair. 

Brock  started,  and  greeted  him  with 
surprise,  but  in  silence. 

"  A  guest  from  the  world  who  hath 
sought  safety  in  the  dress  of  our  holy 
order  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  monastery," 
said  the  abbot.  ^<  I  can,  therefore,  only 
present  him  to  you  without  mention  of  his 
name,  as  I  also  have  received  you  in  the 
holy  Bent's  and  St.  Peter's  name,  without 
asking  of  your  name  in  the  world,  or  the 
object  of  your  journey." 

<<  Your  hospitality  and  high  mindedness 
are  well  known  throughout  the  countiy, 
pious  sir,"  said  Brock,  with  another  obei- 
sance.    "  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  among 
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the  persecuted.  The  object  of  our  journey 
also  is  DO  secret ;  but  we  equally  acknow* 
ledge,  with  thanks  and  reverence,  the 
shelter  these  holy  walls  afford  from  storms 
of  all  kinds.** 

"  From  the  hour  in  which,  by  God's 
grace,  I  received  the  bishop's  mitre  and  the 
holy  crosier,'*  resumed  the  abbot,  with  the 
air  of  a  prince  of  the  church,  but  with 
stooping  head,  and  a  kind  of  studied  rheto- 
rical tone,  '<  be  it  said  without  all  vain  self- 
commendation,  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
Most  High  I — from  the  time  St.  Peter  and 
his  holy  heir  set  me  a  ruler  over  these 
souls,  and  over  this  asylum  of  the  pious 
and  oppressed,  I  have  striven  according  to 
my  poor  ability  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Bene* 
diet  of  Nurcia,  and  with  the  pious  will  of 
St.  Benedict  of  Anianes  before  mine  eyes, 
to  give  succour  and  protection  to  all  tra- 
vellers and  pilgrims,  and  all  outlawed  and 
persecuted  persons,  against  the  wild  turbu- 
lence of  nature,  as  well  as  against  human 
ferocity  and  the  violence  and  persecuticm 
of  an  ungodly  world.     You  just  now  in* 
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terrupted  me  in  a  godly  discourse^  my 
guests!  I  spoke  of  the  Church's  might 
and  authority,  which  is  now  so  scanda- 
lously assaulted  by  the  blind  children  of 
this  worid  in  our  ungodly  times.  I  was 
inculcating  the  duties  of  our  holy  order  on 
the  children,  and  for  the  edification  of  my 
dependents,  on  occasion  of  the  crying 
deeds  of  violence  and  injustice  we  daily 
hear  of  and  see  before  our  eyes«  You 
have  also^surely  heard  how  shamelessly  and 
treacherously  the  king's  men  have  dealt 
with  the  outlawed  Count  Jacob's  men  in 
Halland,  and  what  an  outrageous  and  arbi- 
trary act  the  royal  vassal,  Jonas  Fries,  hath 
lately  perpetrated  here,  on  the  boundary  of 
my  abbey's  consecrated  ground  and  terri- 
tory?" 

'*What  I  have  heard  is  almost  past 
belief,  pious  Father  Abbot,"  answered 
Brock ;  <<  but  the  matter  is  related  very  dif« 
ferently  by  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
those  of  despotism.  Rumour  hath  indeed 
possibly  exaggerated  the  stem  vassal's  de- 
spotic act." 
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**  My  fugitive  guest,  who  sits  there,  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth,"  said  the 
abbot.  *^  The  unhappy  victim  to  the  law- 
lessness  and  barbarity  of  that  royal  vassal 
was  his  good  friend  and  comrade/' 

'*  It  is  as  true  as  that  I  stand  here,"  be- 
gan the  warrior-like  personage  in  the  monk's 
cloak,  and  rose  from  his  seat.  His  ac- 
cent sounded  half-Norwegian ;  the  combed- 
down  hair  slipped  aside  for  an  instant  from 
his  brow,  and  over  his  wild  fiery  eye  a  pair 
of  bristly  meeting  eye-brows  and  a  lai^ 
red  scar  were  visible.  **  Thus  are  law  and 
justice  now  upheld  in  Denmark,"  he  con- 
tinued. *<I  had  come  down  hither  in 
reliance  on  truce  and  treaty,  but  truth  and 
justice  are  no  longer  recognised,  where  the 
friends  of  freedom  are  outlawed.  My 
comrade  had  saved  my  life,  and  freed  me 
from  a  degrading  captivity ;  he  was,  like 
myself,  in  the  service  of  the  Norwegian 
king.  Three  days  since  he  was  taken  cap- 
tive at  my  side  in  broad  day-light,  by  Sir 
Jonas  Fries  himself,  and  dragged  to  his 
castle. — I  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
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abbey;  but  when  I  yesterday,  with  the 
pious  abbot's  men,  would  have  liberated  my 
unhappy  comrade,  we  found  him  hanged, 
without  law  or  sentence,  on  Jonas  Fries's 
closed  castle  gate." 

^*  Ha,  indeed  I  the  more  madly  they  act 
the  sooner  they  will  have  to  account  for  it," 
exclaimed  Brock,  in  a  powerful  martial  tone, 
and  striking  his  large  battle  sword  against 
the  flagged  floor.  '^  The  master  who  hath 
such  zealous  servants  may  fare  .badly  at 
last  —  that  deed  of  violence  shall  prove  a 
firebrand " 

*^We  meddle  not  here  with  worldly 
matters,"  interrupted  the  abbot  hastily, 
with  an  admonitory  wink,  and  a  side  glance 
at  the  attentive  and  startled  monks,  who 
all,  however,  sat  silent  with  humbly  droop- 
ing heads,  and  appeared  to  fear,  rather 
than  love,  their  despotic  and  mighty  supe- 
rior. "Worldly  matters  are  to  me  and 
my  dependents,  but  vehicles  for  spiritual 
things,"  continued  the  prelate  with  a  de* 
vout  air,  <<  and  I  only  permit  any  discourse 
concerning  them  when  it  may  serve  us  for 
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holy  and  edifying  meditation,  according  to 
St.  Benedict  of  Anianes'  pious  will  and 
injunction.  I  now  forbid  all  further  talk 
on  such  subjects  here.  Refresh  your- 
selves,  my  stranger  guests  I  Pray  a  silent 
prayer,  brother  bed-maker,  and  discharge 
thy  duty  towards  the  strangers  I  Pray  in 
silence,  and  retire  to  rest,  children !  Let 
every  brother  set  about  his  evening  work  I 
You  must  not  suppose^  my  unknown 
guests,"  he  added,  *Uhat  the  conversers 
and  lay  brothers  you  have  seen  here,  alone 
perform  the  bodily  labour  which  is  incum- 
bent  on  us  all  —  it  is  precisely  in  order  to 
gain  bodily  strength  for  the  performance  of 
the  stem  duties  of  our  order  that  I  give, 
as  you  see,  occasional  dispensations  with 
respect  to  the  nourishment  of  the  frail 
body  with  substantial  meat.** 

The  brethren  of  the  order  and  the  monk- 
ishly  clad  children  now  folded  their  hands 
and  muttered  a  prayer  j  they  then  departed, 
after  they  had  all,  with  a  deep  and  sub- 
missive  inclination  of  the  head,  kissed  the 
abbot's  hand,  which  lay  extended  for  the 
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purpose  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  in  which 
he  remained  sittings  and  gazed  on  his 
guests  with  an  attentive  and  searching 
glance.  "You  are  welcome.  Sir  Niels 
Brock  and  Sir  Johan  Paps/'  now  com* 
menced  the  abbot,  in  a  confidential  and 
condescending  tone,  with  a  side  look  at 
Sir  Palle.  "  This  knight  I  know  not,  but 
I  presume  you  bring  none  with  you  but 
your  most  confidential  friends/' 

"The  high-born  Junker  Christopher's 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  Sir  Palle, 
accompanies  us  to  Wordingborg  by  his  lord's 
command,"  said  Brock,  hastily,  "  although 
we  cannot  boast  of  knowing  him  inti- 
mately." 

"  Ay,  indeed!  You  are  welcome  also. 
Sir  Palle,"  resumed  the  abbot,  in  a  tone  of 
haughty  condescension,  once  more  assum« 
ing  the  dignified  mien  of  a  prelate.  Your 
master,  the  junker,  is  now  said  deeply  to 
repent  his  sin  and  cruelty  against  our  most 
learned  and  God-fearing  archbishop,  and  to 
feel  a  longing  after  peace  and  reconciliation 
with  the  holy  church  ?  With  all  his  errors, 
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he  seems  still,  however,  to  be  of  a  more 
tractable  and  pious  mind  than  his  hardened 
brother,  and  it  may  one  day,  perhaps,  stand 
htm  in  good  stead,  for  God  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." 

**  Yes,  my  lord  junker  will  now  as- 
suredly be  converted,  pious  Sir  Abbot,** 
answered  PalI6,  thrusting  a  large  piece  of 
meat  into  his  mouth,  by  which  he  was  hin^ 
dered  from  continuing  his  speech* 

"  To  judge  from  the  build  of  Sir  Pallets 
person,  he  stands  most  in  need  of  refresh- 
ment and  rest,**  said  Brock,  with  signifi- 
cance. **  According  to  his  assurance,  there 
is  now  the  best  understanding  between  the 
junker  and  his  brother.'* 

<<  Ay,  indeed  I  hum  I  well,  then  I  It  is 
good  assuredly  that  brothers  should  be 
united,  provided  it  be  in  that  which  is 
right,'*  said  the  prelate,  and  broke  off  the 
conversation.  Little  was  now  said,  and 
that  only  on  indifferent  topics.  Sir  Palle*s 
gormandising  appetite  perceptibly  de- 
creased at  the  cautious  pause  in  the  con- 
versation, and  at  the  sight  of  the  fugitive 
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m  the  monk's  cloak,  who  had  remained 
silently  sitting  at  that  end  of  the  table 
which  was  least  lighted  up,  and  who  kept 
his  scrutinising  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  As 
no  one  either  ate  or  drank  any  more,  the 
abbot  folded  his  hands  and  muttered  a 
Latin  prayer ;  after  which  he  rang  a  little 
silver  hand-bell,  and  Pater  master-of-the« 
household  entered. 

**  This  knight  desires  instantly  to  retire 
to  rest,"  said  the  abbot,  pointing  to  Palle ; 
^*  perhaps  you  will  go  with  him  as  his  con- 
tubemalis  over  yonder/'  As  he  said  this, 
he  winked  at  Sir  Papae,  and  the  taciturn 
knight  immediately  accompanied  Sir  Pa]16 
and  the  master  of  the  household  across  the 
court  yard  of  the  monastery  to  the  guest- 
house, which  was  situated  apart. 

As  soon  as  the  abbot  was  alone  with 
Brock  and  the  disguised  furtive,  he  gave 
them  a  mysterious  nod  and  arose.  He 
took  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  opened  a 
private  door  in  the  refectory  which  led  to 
a  long  vaulted  passage.  He  went  on  be- 
fore,  and  they   followed   him   in  silence 
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through  the  passage,  and  up  a  winding 
stair  to  the  library  of  the  monastery  and 
the  prelate's  private  chamber;  he  opened 
all  the  dooi-s  himself,  and  locked  them 
carefully  behind  hinu  Sir  Palle's  indo- 
lence and  love  of  good  cheer  seeped  to  be 
contending  with  curiosity  and  repressed 
alarm.  '*  Whom  take  you  yon  sharp^yed 
fugitive  to  be,  Sir  Papse?''  he  asked  his 
silent  travelling  companion,  as  soon  as  the 
monk  had  shown  them  to  their  sleeping 
apartment  and  departed. 

'<  I  care  not  who  he  is,'*  said  the  knight 
sullenly,  and  took  off  his  vest. 

<<It  is  assuredly  one  of  the  outlaws," 
continued  Pall6,  anxiously.  **  Truly  it  is 
strange  to  have  sat  at  table,  and  now  to 
sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a 
fellow.  It  might  get  wind  one  day,  and 
waken  suspicion.'' 

"  I  will  give  you  good  counsel,  Sir 
Palle,"  answered  the  sullen  knight.  <<  Take 
your  horse  out  of  the  stable  again,  and  ride 
off  at  full  speed,  despite  night  and  storm  I 
Our  company  may  also  seem  suspicious  to 
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you.  A  man  like  you,  who  holds  his  own 
peace  and  safety  dearer  than  aught  beside, 
should  never  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  any  master  in  these  troublous  times.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  you  are  as  little  fit  for 
the  junker's  as  the  king's  service,  and  least 
of  all  to  be  your  own  master,  like  me  and 
other  free  men." 

*'The  devil!  Sir  Paps  I  what  do  you  take 
me  for?"  said  Palle,  bridling  up  and  highly 
affronted  ;  **  think  ye  I  am  afraid  for  my 
skin  ?  I  would  fain  see  the  man  who  hath 
oflener  risked  life  and  blood  in  the  service 
of  my  master,  than  I  have,  and  yet  as  a 
free  man  dare  snap  my  fingers  at  the 
world's  rulers  and  tyrants.  What  my 
master,  the  junker,  is  about,  he  must  know 
best  himself,  and  answer  for — it  concerns 
not  me — his  head  truly  is  placed  too  high 
to  be  imperilled.  When  it  comes  to  the 
push,  all  falls  on  those  beneath  ;  yet  when 
he  calls  you  and  Sir  Niels  his  friends,  and 
sends  you  greeting  and  courteous  invitation, 
as  his  servant,  I  surely  run  no  risk  by  com* 
panionship  with  you  ;  — but  an  outlaw  I 
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think  I  perhaps  even  one  of  the  regicides  I  — 
to  have  sat  at  table  with  him  may  cost  us 
all  dear/' 

*'  You  are  in  a  very  unpleasant  position. 
Sir  Palle/'  said  the  haughty  partizan,  with 
a  contemptuous  smile.  ^'  With  the  king, 
you  stand  not  well,  they  say  ;  and  though 
you  have  already  settled  yourself  comfort- 
ably in  the  junker's  service,  it  may  end 
badly  enough,  after  all.  If  he  gets  but  a 
hint  how  you  keep  the  seal  of  his  private 
letters ^" 

^'  It  is  a  shameful  falsehood,  I  deny  it 
positively,"  answered  Palle,  glowing  crim- 
son. ^^  But  for  the  Lord's  and  our  dear 
lady's  sake,  excellent  Sir  Paps  I  bring  me 
not  into  trouble  by  such  talk,  and  beseech 
Sir  Niels  also  to  be  silent  about  it.  I  am 
in  truth  innocent  as  an  unborn  babe.  I 
know  not  in  the  least  what  either-  you  or 
the  junker  have  in  hand,  and  there  was  not 
a  word  about  it  in  the  letter ;  that  is  what 
you  say  yourself  j  for  what  know  /  of  it  ?" 
he  added  hastily.  <*  But  whatever  it  may 
be,"   he  continued,    **  I   pray  you    only 
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to  consider  that,  after  all,  the  king  is  a 
mighty  man,  and  not  to  be  jested  with 
when  he  is  wroth.  Even  my  own  master, 
the  high-bom  junker,  I  would  in  all  confi* 
dence  here  between  us  two,  counsel  ye  to 
deal  somewhat  cautiously  with.  Too  much 
confidence  in  the  great  answers  not,  either; 
— in  our  times  one  should  in  troth  know 
how  tfl  obey  the  commands  of  one's  master, 
and  nevertheless  use  one's  own  understand- 
ing, —  do  you  see?  To  speak  plainly.  Sir 
Papas  I  since  the  commandant  at  Kallund- 
borg  was  forced  to  lose  his  head,  I  have 
often  had  uneasy  dreams." 

**  Now  good  night,  my  dear  Pall6 1 " 
said  the  knight,  clapping  him  compassion, 
ately  on  the  shoulder.  <<  I  would  not  for 
a  great  deal  be  in  your  place.  It  must  be 
grievous  for  an  honest  knight  adventurer 
like  you,  who  so  faithfully  strives  to  serve 
the  great,  not  to  be  able  to  fathom  his 
master's  mind,  any  more  than  his  own 
stomach."  The  knight  then  strode  into 
his  sleeping  apartment  and  shut  the  door 
after  him  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
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"  Another  awkward  scrape  I**  mut- 
tered Sir  Palle,  striking  his  forehead.  He 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  yawned.  It 
seemed  as  though  his  body  and  soul  were 
at  war.  He  appeared  to  feel  a  desire  to 
sleep,  but  could  not  rest.  He  threw  him- 
self once  or  twice  on  the  couch,  but  soon 
rose  again,  panting  and  puffing  with  un- 
easiness.  All  was  now  quiet  at  the  mo* 
pastery  ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
howling  of  the  storm  through  the  chim* 
ney  imd  around  the  high  gable  ends  of 
the  roof.  After  some  deliberation,  Palle 
wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle,  and  stole 
softly  out  of  the  door.  He  found  the 
anti-chamber  of  the  guest-house  open,  and 
slipped  out  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
monastery.  He  looked  around  him  on  all 
sides.  It  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  there 
was  not  a  light  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
twelve  cells  ;  but,  from  the  second  story  of 
the  principal  building  a  solitary  lamp  shone 
through  the  creaking  boughs  of  the  lime 
trees.  The  light  came  from  an  apartment 
which  Pater,  head-cook,  had  pointed  out 
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to  him  as  the  abbot's  private  chamber. 
Before  it  stood  a  remarkably  tall,  thick,  lime 
tree,  which  was  not  yet  in  leaf.  Sir  Palle 
stole  forward  under  the  tree,  and  endea- 
voured to  climb  up  its  trunk ;  the  build  of 
his  figure  rendered  this  very  difficult  for 
him  to  do ;  but  he  succeeded  at  last  by 
dint  of  much  exertion,  in  getting  so  high 
up  in  the  tree,  that  at  some  distance 
he  could  peep  in  through  the  small  lit- 
up  window  panes.  He  beheld  the  abbot 
and  Sir  Niels  Brock  very  singularly  occu- 
pied. A  tall  warlike  form  stood  before 
them  in  ancient  knightly  armour.  The 
abbot  was  in  full  costume ;  he  placed  a 
helmet  (over  which  he  appeared  to  be  pro- 
nouncing a  benedicite)  upon  the  warrior's 
head.  Brock  seemed  to  be  rubbing  the 
eye-brows  and  beard  of  the  armour-clad 
personage  with  ^  ointment.  Palle  lis- 
tened in  vain,  the  storm  prevented  his 
hearing  a  single  word  of  what  was  said ; 
but  he  now  saw  that  the  abbot  opened  a 
cupboard,  and  produced  a  black  book  with 
silver  clasps,  which  looked  to  him  like  a 
Testament.    Sir  Niels  Brock,  as  well  as  the 
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Steel-clad  warrior,  laid  their  hands  on  the 
book  and  knelt.  They  remained  in  this 
position  while  the  abbot  fetched  a  silver 
chalice  from  the  cupboard,  and  went 
through  the  same  ceremonies  as  on  the 
performance  of  low  mass.  He  took  a  silver 
wine-flagon,  filled  the  chalice,  signed  a 
benediction  over  it,  and  drank  himself. 
He  then  opened  a  silver  box,  signed  a  cross, 
and  fi  blessing  likewise  over  it,  and  seemed 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  each  of  the 
kneeling  knights. 

Gracious  Heaven  I  He  is  surely  giving 
them  the  sacrament  I ''  whispered  Pall6  to 
himself,  "  what  can  all  this  mean?** 
-  The  abbot  now  stepped  back,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  speaking  with  great  emphasis 
and  energetic  enthusiasm.  At  last  the 
knights  arose  and  kissed  the  bishop's  hand, 
and  the  dismayed  spy  recognised  the  power- 
ful tones  of  Niels  Brock,  who  clapped  the 
steel  clad  warrior  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
in  a  loud  tone,  *'  Now,  then  1  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saints,  have  you  courage^ 
Kaggel      The   devil   himself   could  not 
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know  ye  now,  or  injure  a  hair  of  your  con- 
secrated head." 

On  hearing  the  name  of  Kagge,  Sir 
Falle  became  so  alarmed,  that  he  lost  his 
balance.  The  branch  broke  on  which  he 
had  placed  his  foot,  and  he  was  forced  to 
let  himself  slide  down  the  trunk  of  the 
lime-tree  without  being  able  to  save  the 
skin  of  his  hands  or  his  rich  attire»  in 
which  great  rents  were  torn.  He  fell  with 
violence  to  the  ground,  and  stunned  by 
fear  and  pain,  stole  back  again  in  this  piti- 
able plight  to  his  chamber. 

Abbot  Johan  did  not  appear  to  his  guests 
on  the  following  morning,  and  when  Brock 
and  Paps,  during  mattins,  rode  forth  from 
the  monastery  with  the  worn-out  and  hap. 
less  Sir  Palle,  the  party  had  received  an 
addition  in  the  person  of  a  stranger, 
mounted  on  a  large  well-fed  horse  from 
the  abbot's  stable,  and  clad  in  an  old- 
fashioned  suit  of  armour.  His  hair  and 
brow  were  hidden  by  an  ample  helmet, 
fastened  under  the  chin  with  a  silver  clasp. 
His  meeting  eye-brows  and  broad  beard 
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were  shining,  and  coal-black ;  over  his  coat 
of  mail  he  wore  a  large  silver  chain,  in 
token  of  a  knight's  sacred  vow.  Sir  Palle 
hardly  dared  to  turn  his  eyes  on  him. 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  for  him  to 
recognize  in  this  figure  the  fugitive  guest 
at  the  monastery ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
convinced  it  was  he,  whom  he  now  knew 
to  be  the  outlawed  regicide,  Kagg6  him- 
self. Pall6  looked*  as  though  he  already 
felt  the  rope  round  his  neck,  at  the  thought 
of  the  dangerous  company  into  which  he 
was  thrown.  This  new  and  mysterious 
travelling  companion  rode  in  silence  be- 
tween his  two  powerful  friends.  His 
glance  was  wild  and  restless;  at  first  setting 
out  he  oflen  looked  behind  on  all  sides,  as 
if  he  feared  to  be  recognised  and  pursued ; 
but  he  soon,  however,  nodded  confidentially 
to  his  companions,  and  presently  fell  into 
a  deep  reverie.  His  dark  imaginings  were 
occasionally  interrupted  by  a  wild  and  half- 
smothered  laugh. 

<<  I  have  met  with  a  good  friend  and 
kinsman  here  in  the  monastery,''  said  Brock, 
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in  a  careless  tone,  to  Palle.  '<  He  is  a 
merry  fellow,  as  you  doubtless  perceive ;  and 
laughs  at  his  own  thoughts  when  there  is  a 
lack  of  mirth  and  wit  in  his  companions. 
He  hath  a  true  love  at  Wordingborg  whom 
he  would  surprise ;  but  therefore  he  would 
rather  be  unknown,  and  you  can  surely  be 
silent  where  one  ill-timed  word  might  prove 
dangerous  to  yourself/' 

"  Yes,  doubtless,**  answered  Palle,  "  si- 
lence  is  a  virtue  necessity  teaches  every 
wise  man  in  our  times ;  and  here  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  be  silent,  since  I  know  not  even 
the  name  of  your  honourable  friend  and 
kinsman.'* 

"  That  I  will  confide  to  you :  he  is 
called  Johan  Limbek,  but  gives  himself 
out  to  be  Ako  Krummedige,  or  Black- 
beard,  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
land,**  continued  Brock  in  a  lowered  tone ; 
'<  but  keep  this  to  yourself.  My  kinsman 
is  not  to  be  jested  with,  do  you  see,  and  if 
you  disturb  his  love  adventure  by  unseason* 
able  talk  you  must  be  prepared  to  break  a 
sharp  lance  with  him.     He  fights  better 
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than  the  devil  himself.  I  would  only  just 
mention  to  you, — he  hath  broken  the  neck 
of  many  a  doughty  knight,  ere  this,  in  love 
adventures/* 

"  He  will  scarcely  find  a  rival  in  me/* 
answered  Palle,  '*  although  I  am  reputed 
to  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  the  fair/* 

"  Assuredly,**  replied  Sir  Niels,  and 
laughed.  **  Who  knows  not  that  rare 
ballad  of  Sir  Palle's  wooing  fair  Gun- 
delille's  driver  lad  ?  *' 

'^  Would  that  all  dainty  maidens  and 
wooing  were  at  the  devil  I  **  returned  Palle, 
angrily.  *'  That  dainty  maiden  will  never 
more  make  a  fool  of  any  honest  man,  as 
surely  as  Marsk  Stig*s  vagabond  brood  are 
caged  for  life  at  Wordingborg.** 

At  these  words  the  steel-clad  traveller 
became  attentive,  and  measured  Sir  Pall6 
with  a  scornful  and  angry  look. 

"  See  you,**  whispered  Sir  Niels,  "  my 
enamoured  friend  cannot  even  hear  maidens 
and  rivals  spoken  of  without  the  blood  in- 
stantly boiling  within  him.  Beware,  as  I 
said  before.   Sir  Palle,  that  you  do  not 
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meddle  with  his  concerns/'  So  saying,  he 
turned,  with  a  contemptuous  look,  from 
the  perplexed  gentleman  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, and  joined  his  two  other  companions, 
who  seemed  as  little  in  a  communicative 
mood  as  himself.  Absorbed  m  gloomy 
reverie,  and  almost  without  another  word 
being  spoken,  the  travellers  pursued  the 
journey  to  Wordingborg. 
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CHAP.  vni. 

When  the  two  powerful  and  well-known 
knights,   Niels   Brock  and  Johan  Pap», 
with  their  outlawed  friend  between  them, 
and  the  anxious  Sir  Palle  at  their  side, 
rode  with  their  train  through  the  gates  of 
Wordingborg,  there  was  so  much  bustle 
among  the  gathering  crowd  in  the  town 
.that   they  were    scarcely    noticed.^    The 
king   had  arrived  with    his    brother  the 
junker  and  his  numerous  train  of  knights — 
Drost  Aage,  Marsk  Oluffsen,  Count  Henrik 
of  Mecklenborg,  and  nearly  all  his  most 
important  councillors  were  with  him.    The 
castle  was  filled  with  princely  guests  and 
their  splendid  trains.     Duke  Valdemar  of 
Slesvig,  and  his  brother  the  gigantic  Duke 
Eric  of  Langeland,  had  just  made  their 
entry  into  the  castle,  and  there  was  much 
talk  among  the  populace  of  the  long  legs 
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of  Duke  Eric,  of  which  none  had  ever  seen 
the  like. 

•*  'Tis  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  yon  long- 
shanks/'  said  the  sentinel  at  the  castle  gate 
to  his  comrade.  "  'Twas  surely  he  who 
slew  Drost  Skelm  in  Nyborg  just  under 
the  king's  nose." 

<*  No,  comrade,  he  slew  him  in  his  bed ; 
I  know  that  better,"  answered  the  other 
roan-at-arms.  <^  I  was  myself  among  the 
king's  spear-men  at  the  Danish  court :  it 
will  be  just  four  years  come  next  Lady- 
day  ;  the  heat  was  great,  and  they  drank 
hard  at  court — the  long-legged  lord  is 
fierce  when  he  is  hot  in  the  head  or  drunk ; 
and  at  that  time,  sure  enough,  he  sided 
with  the  outlaws.  Had  the  king  been 
present,  long-shanks  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  on  so  rough  a  jest  —  he  was 
forced  to  flee  from  Nyborg  the  same  night, 
and  for  three  years  he  durst  not  show  his 
face  before  the  king.  For  all  that  he  is  a 
very  able  fellow,"  continued  the  man-at- 
arms;  ^'and  since  he  got  a  dressing  at 
GhSnannd  he  hath  learned  to  take  off  his- 
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hat  to  our  king.  However  fierce  and  mad 
he  may  be,  he  is  nevertheless  a  hundred 
times  honester  than  his  wizened  brother, 
the  yellow  scarecrow  from  Slesvig/* 

The  talk  now  turned  upon  this  generally 
unpopular  prince.  It  was  known  that  the 
ambitious  and  wily  Duke  Valdemar  had 
aspired  to  the  Danish  crown,  and  been 
suspected  of  a  secret  understanding  with 
Marsk  Stig  and  the  outlaws.  Since  the 
great  sea-fight  at  Gr6nsund,  his  proud 
spirit  had  drooped,  however ;  his  last  con- 
spiracy and  contumacy  against  his  liege 
sovereign  resembled  the  flaring  up  of  a 
burnt-out  and  exhausted  volcano.  The 
duke's  sallow,  withered  visage  and  long 
nose  were  the  subjects  of  (he  coarse  jests 
and  biting  comments  of  the  populace, 
although  his  well-known  acuteness  and 
sagacious  state-policy  still  appeared  to  be 
dreaded. 

T)ie  king's  step-father.  Count  Grerhard 
of  Holstein,  or  the  one-eyed  count,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  people,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  lauded.     Since  his  marriage 
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with  Queen  Agnes  he  often  sojourned  at 
the  castle  of  Nykioping.  He  had  on  this 
day  arrived  from  Falster,  to  act  as  coun- 
sellor and  mediator  in  the  treaty  with  the 
Dukes.  Much  reliance  was  placed  on  his 
uprightness  and  wisdom,  and  his  frank 
and  joyous  deportment  gained  him  general 
favour. 

Every  hour  brought  new  arrivals  to  the 
town  and  castle,  and  among  them  were 
seen  many  venerable  prelates  and  bishops 
known  to  be  devoted  to  the  king.  Among 
others,  the  Bishops  of  Aarhuus  and  Ribe, 
and  the  provincial  Prior  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  venerable  Master  Olaus,  who  stood  at 
the  bead  of  the  Danish  clergy's  appeal  to 
the  pope  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
interdict  according  to  the  constitution  of 
Veile.  This  estimable  and  truly  patriotic 
prelate,  with  his  mild,  calm,  aged  face,  and 
snowy  ring  of  hair  around  his  tonsure,  was 
almost  worshipped  by  the  people,  and 
wherever  he  appeared  it  was  whiskered 
that  it  was  he  who  would  deliver  the  counr 
try  from  ban  and  interdict. 
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Every  traveller  who  announced  him^ 
self  to  the  Marsk  as  the  king's  vassal^  or 
belonging  to  Danish  knighthood,  was  in* 
stantly  assigned  a  place  in  the  large  upper 
story  of  the  castle  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  knights.  The  spacious  apart- 
ments in  this  side  wing  were,  however, 
nearly  all  occupied,  when  Sir  Niels  Brock 
and  Sir  Johan  Papae  announced  themselves 
to  the  Marsk,  with  their  unknown  friend, 
whom  they  gave  out  to  be  Sir  Ako  Black- 
beard  of  the  renowned  race  of  Krumme- 
dige.  He  had  returned  home  from  a  pil- 
grimage, it  was  said,  and  had  vowed  silence 
at  the  holy  grave,  and  bound  himself  not 
to  lay  aside  the  armour  of  his  ancestor 
until  the  knight's  vow  was  fulfilled  which 
he  had  there  made  to  the  Lord.  Such 
vows  were  then  not  uncommon.  They 
met  with  ready  approbation,  and  carried 
with  them  a  claim  to  special  honour,  and 
a  species  of  religious  reverence.  As  the 
king's  vassals,  and  Danish  knights  of  some 
consideration,  the  three  travellers  likewise 
were  now  admitted  at  the  castle.    Sir  Pall6 
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bad  separated  from  them  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible,  and  announced  their  arrival  to  his 
master  the  junker,  without,  however,  men- 
tioning the  suspicious  guest  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Disquieted  by  this 
secret,  he  went  from  one  party  to  another^ 
feeling,  as  it  were,  that  he  carried  his  life 
in  his. hand.  He  was  seen,  now  among 
the  king's,  now  among  the  junker's  friends, 
where,  with  assumed  eagerness,  he  adopted 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  company  he  was 
in.  He  presently,  however,  rejoined  Brock 
and  other  haughty  and  independent  knights, 
who  spake  freely  and  boldly  both  against 
the  king  and  the  junker,  and  whom  he  de- 
sired not  to  offend,  nor  to  be  despised  by, 
for  servile  or  timid  conduct.  He  thus 
thought  to  secure  his  safety  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  he  considered  no  party  as 
perfectly  safe,  and  could  not  determine  in 
what  manner  he  might  best  avail  himself 
of  the  important  discovery  he  had  made 
while  in  the  great  lime-tree  in  the  court  of 
the  forest  monastery. 

Notwithstanding  the  stir  which  was  ne- 
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cessarily  caused  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
strangers  in  the  castle  and  the  town,  a  re^ 
markable  stillness  prevailed,  and  a  stern 
seriousness  pervaded  the  assemblage  at  the 
castle.  There  were  no  public  amusements. 
The  king  only  appeared  at  mattins  and 
mass,  and  at  table,  noon  and  evening,  in 
the  great  upper  hall,  where  were  placed 
two  long  dining-tables  —  one  for  the  king 
and  his  princely  guests,  as  well  as  for  the 
prelates  and  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
another  for  the  Danish  knights  in  general, 
and  the  guests  who  had  joined  them. 
Among  them  sat  the  mysterious  personage 
from  the  forest  monastery,  between  Sir 
Niels  Brock  and  Sir  Johan  Papae.  Ac- 
cording to  his  knight's  vow,  the  pretended 
Sir  Ako  kept  on  his  helmet  as  well  as  the 
old-fashioned  armour,  and  his  silence  and 
solemn  deportment  were  regarded  with  re- 
spect. At  the  same  table  sat  the  knights 
and  courtiers  of  the  duke's  train,  with  the 
German  professors  of  minstrelsy  and  other 
learned  and  foreign  visitors.  When  the  noon- 
tide repast  was  over,  the  company  dispersed. 
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Some  remained  in  the  spacious  apartments 
of  the  castle,  where  they  amused  themselves 
with  chess  and  backgammon,  or  listened  to 
the  German  minstrels'  lays  and  tales  of 
chivalry ;  others  went  to  the  tennis-court, 
or  the  riding-house,  and  the  great  tilting- 
yard,  where  they  whiled  away  the  time 
with  tennis,  horse-racing,  and  martial  ex- 
ercises ;  some  parties  went  a  hawking  iu 
the  chase,  or  rode  through  the  town  in 
order  to  show  themselves  in  all  their  splen- 
dour to  the  ladies  of  the  place.  Many 
were  interested  in  surveying  the  royal  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  harbour,  while  others  took 
the  opportunity  of  bargaining  with  the 
Hanseatic  merchants  and  skippers,  or  of 
making  purchases  of  the  famous  Wording- 
borg  cloth,  which,  next  to  that  of  Ypres 
and  Ghent,  was  in  especial  demand,  and 
bore  as  high  a  price  as  that  of  Bruges.  In 
the  evening  the  sound  of  lutes  and  love 
ditties  was  heard,  as  well  in  the  castle  as  in 
the  town,  where  the  youthful  knights  were 
in  search  of  acquaintance  and  love  adven- 
tures. 
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The  important  negociations  with  the 
dukes  appeared  for  the  first  few  days, 
entirely  to  occupy  the  king  and  his  council. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Count  Gerhard, 
a  peace  was  soon  concluded,  and  on  the 
most  honourable  terms  for  the  king.  A 
herald  then  summoned  the  knights  and 
guests  together  in  the  great  knights*  hall  of 
the  castle.  Here  the  king  was  seated  on  a 
raised  throne,  between  his  brother  the 
junker  and  Count  Gerhard,  surrounded  by 
the  dukes  and  all  his  vassals,  as  well  as  the 
state  council,  and  the  prelates  present  at 
the  castle.  The  Drost  read  aloud  the 
ratified  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  Duke 
Valdemar  pledged  himself  that  no  injus- 
tice  should  be  done  to  the  king^s  peasants  in 
the  dukedom,  and  also  scrupulously  to  per- 
form his  duties  of  vassalage  to  the  Danish 
crown.  On  these  terms  the  king  consented 
to  pardon  him  and  his  brother  as  well  as 
every  one  who  had  sided  with  the  duke  in 
this  feud,  with  the  stem  exception,  how. 
ever,  that  henceforth  every  knight  and 
squire  who  had  been  proved  to  have  taken 
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part  in  his  father's  murder  should  be 
doomed  to  death  wherever  they  should 
be  found. 

While  this  article  of  the  treaty  was  read, 
the  king  looked  around  the  assemblage 
with  a  severe  and  what  seemed  to  many,  a 
threatening  glance.  There  were  not  a  few 
present  of  the  acknowledged  friends  and 
kinsmen  of  the  outlaws,  and  in  the  train  of 
the  Duke  of  Slesvig  were  several  persons 
unknown  both  to  the  Marsk  and  the  Drost, 
who  had  excited  suspicion  by  their  myste- 
rious and  unruly  deportment.  This  strict 
clause  in  the  treaty  appeared  greatly  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Duke's 
friends,  and  their  confidence  in  this  politic 
prince.  He  himself  sat  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  vainly  strove  to  assume  an  air  of 
calm  indifference. 

The  Drost  finished  the  reading  of  the 
treaty,  which  excited  great  attention,  and 
awakened  interest  of  very  different  kinds, 
without  a  single  sound  being  heard  in  the 
numerous  and  anxious  assembly.  The 
concluding  article  however  seemed  in  some 
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degree  to  soften  the  stern  victor-like  tone, 
which  characterised  the  treaty.  By  a  just 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  his  brave  oppo- 
nent, the  king  had  invested  Duke  Eric  of 
Langeland  with  the  fiefs  of  Oe  and  of  Alt, 
which  he  was  entitled  to  demand  in  right 
of  his  consort  Sophia's  inheritance.  This 
article  terminated  the  essential  part  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  assemblage  broke  up. 

Count  Gerhard  still  purposed  remaining 
some  days  longer,  and  the  Duke  of  Liange- 
land,  who  was  especially  pleased  with  the 
king's  uprightness,  and  with  the  whole 
treaty,  also  remained  ;  but  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Slesvig  immediately  quitted  the 
castle  with  his  whole  retinue.  He  left 
Wordingborg  with  his  hat  slouched  low 
over  his  eyes,  apparently  depressed  and 
humbled  to  a  degree  which  he  had  never 
before  manifested.  He  was  escorted  part 
of  the  way  by  Junker  Christopher,  who  on 
this  occasion  seemed  desirous  to  surpass  the 
king  in  generous  sympathy  and  attentions 
towards  this  fallen  aspirant  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  who  owed  his  downfidl  to  his 
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own  rancorous  animosity  and  deluded  am- 
bition. Sir  Niels  Brock  and  Sir  John 
Papae,  who  appeared  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  approaching  the  junker  without 
exciting  remark,  had  joined  his  train. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that 
Prince  Christopher  returned.  He  had  sent 
Papas  with  the  rest  of  his  train  on  before, 
and  arrived  a  whole  hour  later  in  the  town, 
accompanied  by  Brock.  They  rode  slowly 
along  the  dusky  road,  and  conversed  in  a 
low  tone,  and  at  intervals,  together.  They 
found  the  town  lighted  up  with  flambeaux 
and  torches,  on  occasion  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  Songs  and  merry  lutes  re- 
sounded from  several  houses.  At  the 
castle,  the  knight's  hall  was  illuminated  ; 
music  and  song  was  also  to  be  heard  there. 
Workmen  were  busied  at  the  lists  by  the 
light  of  lanterns ;  and  carpenters  were 
employed  in  erecting  railings  and  a  high 
stand  for  the  next  day's  tournament,  in 
which  the  king  himself  intended  taking  a 
part. 

"  Ay  I  he  will  never  tire  of  this  child's 
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play/*  muttered  Junker  Christopher,  after 
he  had  rode  past  the  lists  and  had  seen 
these  preparations;  <<he  squanders  more 
on  such  nonsense  in  a  year,  than  both 
Sams6e  and  Kallundborg  bring  me  in ;  he 
ruins  the  country  with  it,  and  will  at  last 
break  his  own  neck  in  this  foolery." 

^'  His  courtiers  are  too  polite  and  obse- 
quious for  that,'*  answered  Brock—  "there 
is  assuredly  not  one  among  his  strutting 
halberdiers,  or  knights  of  the  round  table, 
who  would  not  willingly  let  himself  be 
pushed  out  of  his  saddle  ten  times  a  day, 
to  please  his  chivalrous  master.  Credit 
me,  they  have  regularly  exercised  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  kicking  up  their  heels 
in  the  air,  as  soon  as  he  touches  them  with 
his  lance. 

"  They  would  be  badly  paid  for  such 
courtesy,  did  they  venture  on  it,**  answered 
the  junker.  "  After  the  most  trifling  tilt,  a 
strict  knights*  council  is  held ;  and  he  pays 
almost  more  attention  to  those  mock  fights, 
regulated  by  all  the  foreign  laws  and  rules 
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ef  honour,  than  to  the  manners  and  morals 
of  bis  subjects." 

'<  Doth  he  also  mix  with  stranger- 
knights  and  masters  of  arms  on  such  occa- 
sions ?  "  asked  Brock.  It  is  the  first  time 
of  my  attending  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. 

"  Oh  yes  I  *'  muttered  the  junker, 
**  when  his  vanity  may  be  flattered,  he 
despises  no  laurels.  Hitherto  he  hath 
really  passed  for  an  invincible  king  Arthur. 

Perhaps  he  may  meet  with  his  over- 
match, nevertheless,  ^^said  Brock  in  a 
lowered  tone,  and  looking  cautiously  around 
him.  I  never  fight  for  sport  myself ;  but 
give  heed  to-morrow,  high-bom  junker  — 
Know  you  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
puling  enamoured  demi-god  Baldur,  and 
the  bold  Hother  ?  **  • 

*«  How  mean  ye  ? ''  asked  the  junker, 
stalling.  ■ 

*^  I  have  a  good  friend, — I  know  of  a 

*  Baldur,  the  son  of  OdiD,  was  slain  by  Hother, 
a  Danish  warrior,  his  rival  in  the  affections  of  Nanna, 
a  Norwegian  princess. 
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foreign  knight  I  would  say  —  a  master 
of  his  weapon,  who  in  such  courteous  game 
might  have  a  mind  to  play  Hother." 

"  Ay  I  indeed  !  *'  muttered  Christopher, 
looking  uneasily  around, —  **  you  should 
caution  your  friend,  though,  against  play- 
ing so  dangerous  a  game ;  you  should  least 
of  all  speak  to  me,  Sir  Brock,  of  such 
friends  and  their  wishes.  What  I  have 
confided  to  you,  in  no  wise  warrants  such 
presumptuous  confidence.  Whatever  there 
may  be  between  me  and  a  certain  mighty 
personage,  mattei*s  will  hardly  be  pushed 
so  far  as  you  and  your  bold  friends  think." 

**  Be  pleased  to  understand  me  aright, 
high-bom  junker,**  interrupted  Sir  Niels 
hastily.  "  I  speak  but  of  a  sport ;  I  know 
they  amuse  themselves  here  at  times  with 
mumming,  and  such  diversions.** 

<<  They  may  amuse  themselves  as  they 
please,,  for  aught  I  care,**  muttered  the 
junker,  gloomily;  *'but  I  will  be  out  of 
the  game.  Half  one's  life  is  but  a  sorry 
piece  of  mumming,  whether  we  play  friend 
or  foe.     It  will   be   seen  who  hath  best 
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enacted  his  part,  when  the  childs*  play 
here  is  ended,  and  people  think  in  earnest 
again  in  Denmark.  He  then  spurred  his 
horse,  and  rode  into  the  court  of  the 
castle. 

*<  After  the  junker  luid  Brock  had  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses  in  the  castle- 
yard,  and  as  they  were  passing  the  maidens' 
tower,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  lute,  and 
saw  a  knightly  figure  hastily  conceal  him- 
self behind  the  pillars  of  the  tower."  • 

**  Hath  every  one  gone  mad  ?  Serenades 
here  in  the  country,  and  that  even  ere  the 
nightingale  hath  come  I  **  muttered  the 
junker  with  a  scornful  laugh,  and  wrapping 
himself  in  his  mantle  to  keep  out  the  cold 
wind.  ^*  Hum  I  as  is  the  master  so  are 
his  servants — are  we  not  far  advanced  here 
in  courtesy,  and  gentle  customs  Sir  Niels  I 
Know  ye  ought  of  such  gallantry  in  Jut- 
land ?  All  will  now  go  on  in  as  chivalrous 
a  fashion  as  in  Spain  and  Italy.  That  we 
may  thank  these  vagabond  minstrels  for, 
with  their  ballads  and  their  books  of  adven- 
tures, which  my  chivalrous  brother  even 
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takes  with  him  iu  his  pocket,  on  his  cam- 
paigns. In  the  knights'  hall  there,  they 
are  now  talking,  no  doubt,  of  the  beautiful 
Florez  and  Blantzeflor,  and  of  the  virtuous 
Tristan  and  King  Arthur.  AH  that  is 
indispensable  if  one  would  pass  for  a  cour- 
teous and  courtly  knight ;  —  and  without, 
here,  wanders  a  fool  to  sing  serenades  in 
the  moonlight,  to  the  owls  of  Wordingboi^ 
tower.** 

*'  If  that  was  a  prison  we  passed.  Sir 
Junker,'*  observed  his  companion,  **  it 
might  be  easily  explained  without  such 
players*  tricks.** 

"  Well  possibly,'*  said  the  junker  nodd- 
ing. *'It  was  here  the  Drost  took  the 
liberty  of  caging  Marsk  Stig*s  raven  brood 
instead  of  at  Kallundborg.  Even  the 
pretty  vagabond  ladies  we  shall  find  have 
their  adorers."  The  junker  then  ascended 
the  stairs  of  the  balcony. 
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.  CHAP,  IX. 

Is  the  castle-yard,  before  the  knights' 
hall,  stood  a  crowd  of  curious  grooms  and 
kitchen  maids,  to  hear  the  singing,  and 
gaze  at  the  king  and  the  stranger-guests. 
Amid  this  gossiping  and  jesting  throng, 
wandered  a  fat,  silent  personage,  closely 
muffled  in  a  cloak.  The  maidens  crowded 
together,  and  giggled  whenever  he  came 
near  them,  and  the  one  joked  the  other 
about  him  as  a  well-known  wooer  of  the 
whole  fair  sex.  It  was  the  generally  self- 
satisfied  and  obsequious  Sir  Palle,  who  now 
however  looked  most  solemn  and  thought- 
ful. He  had  here  for  some  time  listened 
to  the  jests  of  the  maidens  and  their  talk* 
ative  admiration  of  the  king's  handsome 
presence  and  his  splendour,  and  of  all  the 
pomp  they  beheld.     This  seemed  however 
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but  little  to  amuse  him  tonight ;  he  yawned 
with  a  sigh,  and  went  with  undecided  steps 
towards  the  maidens'  tower ;  he  now  heard 
the  sound  of  a  lute  in  that  part  of  the 
square,  where  fell  a  partial  shadow,  and 
the  cold  wind  whistled  in  eddies  around  the 
pillars  of  the  tower.  He  paused,  and 
listened  attentively ;  the  sounds  continued, 
and  he  thought  he  discerned  a  dark  form 
standing  under  the  tower  window.  He 
drew  nearer  with  curiosity,  and  distinctly 
beheld  a  man  with  a  knight's  helmet, 
around  whose  person  fluttered  an  ample 
mantle ;  while  he  gazed  up  at  the  grated 
window,  and  occasionally  struck  the  cords 
of  a  lute  with  wild  earnestness.  Palle 
leaned  back  in  alarm  against  the  wall,  and 
thought  he  had  recognised  the  mysterious 
guest  of  the  forest  monastery.  The  cold 
perspiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead ;  but 
his  curiosity  overcame  his  fright,  and  he 
remained  standing.  He  heard  a  whisper, 
which  was  answered  from  above,  and  a  deep 
but  low  voice,  now  sung  beneath ; 
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"  Oh  list  then,  Agaet^  thus  sue  I  to  thee !  * 
Wilt  thou  be  moved  my  true  love  to  be  ? 

Hoi  hoi  hoi 
Wilt  thou  be  moved  my  true  love  to  be, 
To  morrow  they  lead  here  the  dance  so  free  ? 


ff 


The  deep  voice  ceased-^  the  little  window 
rattled  behind  the  grating,  and  a  sweet 
female  voice  sang  from  above  — 

"  Oh  yes,  by  my  troth,  that  will  I  indeed, 
O'er  the  sea  so  blue  if  thou'lt  bear  me  with 
speed  — 

Hal  ha!  hal 
O'er  the  sea  so  blue  if  thou'lt  bear  me  with 

speed, 
But  not  to  its  depths  will  I  dive  with  thee, 
Then  to-morrow  we'll  lead  the  dance  so  free." 

"  Hal  Gundelille's  voice,  Ulrica  Stig!** 
muttered  Palle ;  **  ay,  indeed,  a  love  ad- 
venture then  I  and  yonder  outlawed  hound 
on  my  preserve.  This  shall  soon  be  put 
a  stop  to  I"  In  his  jealous  eagerness  he 
plucked  up  courage,  and  first  stole  a  good 
way  back  from  the  tower ;  he  then  went 

*  Fragment  of  an  old  Danbh  ballad  entitled 
*^  Agnet6  and  the  Merman." 
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briskly  forward  again,  and  growled  forth  a 
song,  while  he  tramped  hard,  letting  his 
Ions:  sword  clatter  after  him  on  the  stone 
pavement ;  but  he  had  hardly  swaggered 
ten  paces  from  the  tower  ere  the  disguised 
figure  rushed  past  him  like  lightning  and 
threw  him  on  the  ground  ;  he  felt  at  the 
same  time  a  stab  in  his  right  side.  <*  Mur- 
der I  help  I "  gasped  Palle,  in  a  low  voice- 
He  dared  not  cry  aloud  and  give  the  alarm 
lest  the  terrible  fugitive  should  return  and 
despatch  him  at  once.  "  Alas  I  poor  un- 
offending fellow  I  that  am  I  *'  he  moaned, 
*<  when  I  carry  my  head  highest  I  even  get 
run  through  the  body.  Those  accursed  wo- 
men !  they  are  only  created  to  be  my  ruin  — '* 
He  hasted  to  get  upon  his  legs,  and  ran  as 
hard  as  he  could  over  the  dusky  part  of 
the  court-yard  to  his  chamber  in  the  knights' 
story,  where  in  all  secresy  he  had  his  wound 
examined  and  bound  up.  His  ample  mantle 
had  parried  the  thrust,  and  the  wound 
seemed  trifling ;  but  it  pained  him  exceed- 
ingly, and  the  fright  had  so  overpowered 
him  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  bis 
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couch.  To  the  many  inquisitive  questions 
put  to  him  as  to  who  it  was  that  had 
wounded  him,  he  dared  not  answer  a  word ; 
and  the  more  he  thought  of  his  mysterious 
rival  the  more  alarmed  he  became.  <<  The 
Drost  I  —  send  for  the  Drost  I "  he  at  last 
exclaimed  in  a  low  tone.  "  It  is  a  state 
secret ;  no  other  may  know  it.**  Nobody 
attended  much  to  this  expression,  which 
was  regarded  merely  as  one  of  his  customary 
boasts  of  a  knowledge  of  state  affairs  and 
secrets  which  it  was  known  would  never  be 
entrusted  to  him.  At  last,  however,  his 
attendants  were  forced  to  humour  him,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  summon  the  Drost. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  Ulrica  stood  alone, 
and  listened  at  the  little  grated  window  in 
in  the  maidens*  tower.  On  a  work-table 
in  the  chamber  stood  a  lamp,  and  a  hand- 
some fisher-maiden's  costume,  trimmed  with 
pearls  and  silk  ribbon,  lay  upon  it.  A 
sweet  female  voice  was  heard  singing  in 
the  adjoining  apartment ;  here  sat  her 
sister,  the  meek  Margaretha,  before  the 
lamp,  occupied   in   embroidering  a  large 
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piece  of  tapestry  for  an  altar-cloth.  The 
edge  or  border  consisted  of  skilfully  worked 
foliage,  with  figures  and  scenes  taken  from 
life.  There  sprang  hart  and  hind — here 
danced  ladies  and  knights  in  miniature;  but 
within  the  border  hung  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  stood  with 
St.  John  and  St.  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  as  Mater  Dolorosa,  represented 
as  usual  with  a  sword  through  the  bosom. 
In  the  foreground  knelt  a  knight  in  black 
armour,  with  his  consort  and  two  little 
maidens  in  mourning  attire.  In  these 
figures  she  had  pourtrayed  her  father,  the 
mighty  Marsk  Stig,  and  her  proud  and 
unhappy  mother  Ingeborg,  together  with 
herself  and  her  sister,  as  children.  While 
Margaretha  sat  diligently  occupied  in  this 
employment,  and  sang  the  ballad  of  Hag- 
barth  and  Signe,  she  noticed  not  what  her 
capricious  sister  was  about.* 

*  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  charaeteristic 
ballads  of  the  north.  It  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
M.  Ohlenschlager's  most  popular  tragedies. 
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The  distant  sound  of  the  festive  din  at 
the  castle  occasionally  reached  the  lonely 
prison  of  the  captive  maidens ;  when 
this  happened,  Ulrica  always  became  im- 
patient, and  wept  at  the  thought  of  her 
exclusion  from  these  festivities,  and  Mar- 
garetha  found  it  a  hard  task  to  comfort 
her.  Each  time  the  sprightly  little  Karen 
came  to  supply  their  wants,  Ulrica  eagerly 
and  inquisitively  questioned  her  of  all  that 
passed,  and  the  maiden  was  forced  to  give 
a  description  of  all  the  stranger  guests  and 
knights.  It  was  only  when  Margaretha 
heard  Drost  Aage's  name,  and  Karen's 
account  of  what  she  knew  of  his  dangerous 
adventure  at  Kallundborg,  that  she  forgot 
her  work,  her  hands  dropped  into  her  lap, 
and  she  listened  with  attentive  interest. 
What  their  attendant  related  of  the  king, 
of  his  condescension  towards  the  lowest, 
and  his  just  strictness  towards  the  great 
and  mighty,  she  also  heard  with  a  species 
of  interest,  although  not  without  a  melan- 
choly and  sometimes  bitter  smile  when  she 
thought  of  her  own  fate ;  but  when  Ulrica 
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would  be  informed  of  the  looks  of  each  of 
the  stranger  knights,  of  the  colour  of  their 
hair»  beard,  and  clothes  —  how  they  sat  at 
table,  and  with  what  they  were  served, 
Margaretha  was  near  losing  patience ;  she 
therefore  was  very  glad  when  Ulrica,  as 
now,  took  a  fancy  to  shut  herself  up  in 
the  little  tiring  chamber,  there  to  busy 
herself  with  her  gay  apparel,  and  gossip 
with  their  attendant  Karen.  Since  the 
maiden  had  on  the  morning  of  this  day 
mentioned  the  tournament  which  was  in 
preparation,  and  the  dance  and  masque 
which  it  was  hoped  would  take  place  the 
next  evening,  Ulrica  had  become  joyous 
again.  When  she  was  not  whispering  and 
gossiping  with  Karen,  she  sang  quite  gaily 
in  the  little  tiring  chamber  to  which  she 
had  taken  a  special  fancy. 

Ulrica  had  shut  herself  up  this  evening 
in  her  favourite  retreat.  She  was  again 
busied  with  her  gay  attire,  and  was 
humming  a  merry  ballad  about  Carl  of 
Rise  and  Lady  Rigmor;  but  she  now 
heard  her  sister's  sweet  melancholy  song 
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as  she  sat  at  her  pious  occupation,  and  the 
tears  suddenly  started  to  the  eyes  of  the 
easily  excited  Ulrica  ;  she  rose  in  haste,  as 
if  scared  by  her  own  thoughts,  and  threw 
her  decorations  on  the  floor.  She  opened 
the  door,  and  flew  to  embrace  her  meek 
sister  with  eager  emotion. 

"  What  is  this,  Ulrica  ?  What  ails  thee, 
dearest  sister?"  asked  Margaretha,  with 
sympathising  uneasiness,  as  she  returned 
her  ardent  demonstrations  of  affection. 

**  Ah  I  I  grew  all  on  a  sudden  so  anxious 
and  sad,'*  said  Ulrica.  "  Thy  song  was 
so  sweet  and  sorrowful,  just  like  a  lonely 
forsaken  bird's  in  its  cage,  and  I  thought 
how  it  would  be  if  thou  wert  left  quite 
alone  in  this  horrid  tower,  with  no  one 
whatever  to  care  for  thee  and  comfort  thee 
as  thou  hast  comforted  me  and  spoken 
kindly  to  me  every  day." 

**  Thou  art  still  with  me,  dear  Ulrica, 
and  truly  I  sit  here  with  a  cheerful  heait 
at  my  precious  tapestry.  When  the  Lord 
wills  it  our  prison  doors  will  assuredly  open 
for  us,  and  ere  that  time  we  need  not  ex- 
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pect  it.     We  will,  however,  never  sorrow 
as  those  who  have  no  hope/* 

"  That  is  true  indeed,"  said  Ulrica,  half 
offended,  and  wiping  her  eyes.  **  When 
thou  canst  but  embroider  and  tell  thy  rosary, 
and  the  adventures  of  courteous  knights, 
or  sing  the  Drost's  ballads,  thou  carest  but 
little  for  the  whole  fair  world  without ;  but 
/can  endure  this  life  no  longer:  when  I 
hear  the  sea  dashing  below  at  night  I  often 
wish  that  a  merman  would  come  and  carry 
me  off  like  Agnete.  I  would  almost  rather 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  than  in  this 
wearisome  prison-hole," 

<<  Never  make  such  foolish  and  ungodly 
wishes,  dear  sister,"  answered  Margaretha, 
half  alarmed,  and  involuntarily  crossing 
herself.  "  It  is  better,  however,  to  be  in 
prison  and  innocent  than  at  liberty  and 
guilty,  rememberest  thou  not  what  stands 
in  holy  writ  about  St.  Peter  in  prison,  and 
what  he  said  ?  " 

**  I  know  all  that  well  enough,"  inter- 
rupted Ulrica,  pettishly ;  "  but,  neverthe- 
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less,  there  came  an  angel  and  took  him 
out." 

**  If  the  Lord  and  our  Lady  will  it  so, 
such  an  angel  might  be  sent  to  us  also/' 
continued  Margaretha.  ^*  It  needs  but  an 
angePs  thought  in  a  kindly  soul.  I,  too, 
should  rejoice  to  see  God's  fair  world  again, 
when  that  might  be  with  honour  and  with- 
out sin  —  but  thou  wert  speaking  of  mer- 
men* and  evil  spirits,  and  I  heard  before 
how  wildly  thou  sang'st ;  it  sounded  to  me 
like  Agnete's  answer  to  the  merman  —  as 
though  thou  wert  an  unhappy  deluded 
maiden  like  her.  Ah,  sweet  sister!  I 
know  too  well  who  thou  art  thinking  of; 
but  beware  of  him  I  he  is  assuredly  just  as 

*  The  superstitious  belief  in  the  existence  of 
mermen,  prevailed  in  Denmark  at  no  very  remote 
period.  It  seems  probable  that  the  pirates  or 
Vikings  of  the  north  availed  themselves  of  this  super- 
stition, by  assuming  the  disguise  of  mermen  to  scare 
the  inhabitants  from  those  coasts  it  was  important 
they  should  possess.  The  adventures  of  some  Scan- 
dinavian pirate  and  maiden  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  curious  old  ballad  of  Agnet6  and  the  Merman. 
See  the  Danish  "  Kjaempe  Viscr  *' — Translator. 
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false  as  the  ocean  foam,  and  as  the  hapless 
Agnete's  bridegroom." 

"  I  require  not  he  should  be  one  hair 
better,"  answered  Ulrica,  eagerly.  "  Truly 
it  was  that  foolish  fickle  Agnete,  and  not 
her  bridegroom,  who  was  false  and  faith- 
less.  She  broke  her  vow,  and  left  her 
wedded  husband  and  her  little  children, 
and  would  not  return  to  them,  however 
much  he  besought  her  —  such  goodness 
and  piety  /  cannot  understand ;  no,  truly, 
he  was  far  more  good  and  honourable  I  I 
ever  pitied  him,  poor  wretch  I  So  very 
frightiul,  either,  he  could  not  have  been," 
she  continued;  '^he  had  fair  hair  and 
sparkling  eyes  like  Sir  Kagge.  Just 
listen  I "  and  she  sang  — 

"  His  hair  was  as  the  pure  gold  bright, 
His  eyes  they  sparkled  with  joyous  light" 

**  But  it  surely  was  no  good  sign,"  ob- 
served Margaretha,  <<  when  he  entered  into 
the  church,  and  all  the  holy  images  turned 
to  the  wall.  Alas,  dearest  sister,  I  could 
never  look  at  Sir  Kagge's  small  sparkling 
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snake-like  eye,  but  it  seemed  as  though  all 
pious  and  godly  images  fled  from  my 
soul/' 

**  Ah,  thou  art  so  unreasonable/'  ex- 
claimed Ulrica  impetuously  ;  <<  so  terribly 
unreasonable,  that  it  is  impossible  longer 
to  bear  with  thee.  I  shall  run  from  thee 
as  soon  as  I  can,  —  that  I  tell  thee  before- 
hand; but  then,"  she  added  half  sadly — 
<<ah,  then  thou  must  not  weep  and  mourn  for 
me,  Margaretha  I  Wilt  thou  promise  me 
that  ?  or — wilt  thou  come  too  ?" 

**  What  art  thou  thinking  of,  poor  dear 
child  I  art  thou  ever  dreaming  of  flight, 
BX^d  yet  canst  not  find  in  thy  heart  to  leave 
me?  Make  up  thy  mind  to  be  patient, 
sweet  Ulrica  I  After  all,  we  cannot  es- 
cape, and  I  would  not  if  we  could.  With 
all  his  severity,  the  king  is  still  good  and 
just,  every  one  here  says  so ;  he  will  surely 
one  day  come  to  know  we  are  innocent, 
and  will  let  us  wander  free  out  of  his  king- 
dom ;  that  is  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for, 
after  what  hath  happened ;  and  this  hope  I 
do  not  give  up." 
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"  The  king  I**  resumed  Ulrica  with  vehe- 
mence, and  with  a  proud  toss  of  the  head  ; 
*'  truly  the  king  is  a  revengeful,  an  obstinate, 
and  unjust  tyrant.  I  would  tell  him  so  to 
his  face,  even  were  I  certain  he  were  my 
real  brother,  as  people  say ;  but  he  should 
beware,''  she  continued,  with  a  look  of  defi- 
ance, **  it  is  neither  chivalrous  nor  kingly, 
to  keep  ladies  and  noble  knights'  daughters, 
perhaps  even  a  king's  daughter,  in  prison. 
I  know  however  of  one  knight  in  the  world 
who  hath  courage  to  avenge  us,  and  free 
me  from  this  degradation." 

**You  terrify  me,  dear  bewildered  child  I 
Art  thou  dreaming  again  of  that  fearful 
greatness,  and  thinking  of  ungodly  revenge! 
This  comes  not  of  thyself — That  dreadful 
Kagge  can  surely  never  be  here  again  ?  " 

<*  If  he  were  here,  should  I  tell  it  to 
thee,  that  thou  in  thy  conscientiousness 
might  betray  it  to  the  zealous  Sir  Drost, 
and  that  I  might  see  my  only  friend  on  the 
wheel  to-morrow  ? — thus  far  extends  not  our 
sisterhood.  A  little  while  ago,  I  cared  for 
thee,  with  my  whole  heart,"  she  continued, 
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in  a  voice  of  lainentation,  "but  now  I 
cannot  abide  tbee ;  thou  dost  hate  and 
despise  the  only  human  being  that  cares 
for  me,  and  thou  mightest  almost  make  me 
fear  him  did  I  not  know  him  better  — 
this  is  not  good  of  thee»  Margaretha/' 
She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  held  both 
her  hands  before  her  eyes,  and  pushed 
away  her  sorrowing  and  sympathising  sister, 
with  her  pretty  elbows. 

"  Weep  not,  be  not  naughty  and  wroth, 
dearest  Ulrica,''  entreated  Margaretha. 
"  I  hate  no  living  soul  in  the  world* 
Perhaps  even  Kagg6  may  be  better  than  I 
think ;  but  if  he  is  here  and  thou  canst 
send  a  message  to  him,  then  for  heaven's 
sake,  beseech  him  to  fly,  and  not  plot  more 
mischief," 

"No,  no!  ".said  Ulrica,  impatiently,  and 
stamping  with  her  little  feet,  without,  how* 
ever,  taking  her  hands  from  her  eyes. 
"  Who  says  he  is  here  ?  Would  he  were 
here,  and  was  going  to  help  me  hence  I 
If  I  were  once  gone,  thou  wouldst  miss 
me    though,    Margaretha  I      Then    thou 
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wouldst  rue  having  made  me  so  naughty  and 
wroth  and  untoward  to-night.  Now  thou 
may  St  sit  down  at  thine  ease,  and  think 
how  thou  wilt  be  able  to  make  me  good 
again  —  I  am  going  to  my  couch  without 
even  kissing  thee,  and  bidding  thee  good 
night,"  so  saying,  she  ran  to  her  couch, 
sprang  into  it  with  her  clothes  and  shoes 
on,  and  drew  up  the  down  quilt  quite  over 
her  head. 

Margaretha  seated  herself  on  the  side  of 
the  couch,  and  spoke  gently  and  soothingly 
to  her.  She  would  have  taken  the  thick 
down  quilt  from  her  face,  but  the  little 
self-willed  maiden  held  it  fast  with  both 
hands,  and  appeared  to  be  strongly  con- 
vulsed under  it.  Margaretha  became 
alarmed  and  feared  she  was  ill ;  at  last  she 
was  nearly  weeping  herself;  but  Ulrica  pre- 
sently set  up  a  loud  laugh,  and  sprang  from 
under  the  quilt.  *'  Look  I  now  1  am  good 
again  I  *'  she  said,  playfully,  and  hopped  a 
graceful  dancing  step.  '^  Come  now,  Marga- 
retha, and  thou  shalt  see  all  my  finery;  for  I 
willhe  present  at  the  gay  dance  to-morrow, 
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that  I  tell  thee ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  let 
me  slip  out  of  the  door  with  little  Karen, 
I  jump  out  of  the  window  and  break  my 
neck, — then  thou  wilt  be  quit  of  me.  Come 
and  thou  shalt  see  all  my  fine  things  I "  so 
saying,  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  grave 
sister's  neck,  kissed  her  and  skipped  with 
her  into  the  little  tiring  chamber. 
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CHAR  X. 

Some  of  the  company  in  the  knights'  hall 
were  entertaining  themselves  with  singing 
and  lutes,  but  Junker  Christopher  had  sat 
down  to  a  grave  game  at  chess  with  the 
Duke  of  Langeland.  Sir  Niels  Brock,  Sir 
Johan  Papas  and  their  silent  friend  with 
the  helmet,  tried  their  fortune  at  dice  and 
backgammon.  Count  Gerhard  listened 
with  the  king,  the  Marsk,  and  the  young 
knights,  to  the  adventures  and  songs  of  the 
German  minstrels.  These  foreign  masters 
of  song  sought  especially  to  entertain  the 
king  and  his  guests  with  lays  composed  in 
honour  of  all  crowned  heads,  whom  they 
lauded  as  their  munificent  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors. At  last  they  addressed  themselves 
immediately  to  the  king  in  a  strain  of  some- 
what exaggerated  panegyric,  particularly 
on  his  learning,  and  in  the  same  metre  and 
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high-flown  phrase  in  which  the  Minnesingers 
formerly  sang  the  praises  of  their  loves. 
Count  Gerhard  smiled,  and  the  king  at  last 
became  impatient.  *<  No  I  this  goes  too  far  I '' 
he  exclaimed ;  **  would  you  make  me  be- 
lieve, Master  Rumelant,  that  you  are 
enamoured  of  me  as  though  I  were  a  fair 
maiden  ?  No  more  of  this  I  Sing  to  us, 
rather  of  the  brave  Nibelungen,  and  the 
hero  Siegfred.*' 

"  As  you  command  I  most  mighty 
prince  I  My  generous  and  noble  patron  I'' 
answered  Master  Rumelant,  with  a  bow  ; 
but  he  had  been  thrown  into  such  confusion 
by  the  king's  displeasure  at  his  flatteries, 
that  he  could  recollect  nothing  perfectly, 
but  jumbled  different  songs  together. 
**  Stop  1  let  me  \  "  interrupted  Master 
Foppe,  with  his  warrior-like  voice,  and  he 
now  began  the  bold  and  spirited  German 
epic  poem  of  the  brave  Nibelungen,  in 
tones  which  rang  through  the  hall.  The 
lay  gained  great  applause,  but  it  was  a  long 
epic,  which  became  wearisome  by  the 
monotony   of   the  melody  or    recitative. 
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When  Poppe  paused  only  for  a  moment  to 
take  breath,  or  recollect,  Master  Rumelant 
instantly  took  up  the  lay,  and  as  soon  as  he 
made  any  mistake,  or  &ultered.  Master 
Popp6  recommenced  with  renovated  powers ; 
and  thus  it  seemed  as  though  the  poem 
would  never  be  ended. 

The  king  was,  however,  an  attentive 
listener,  and  laughed  once  or  twice  right 
heartily  at  the  naive  and  vivid  descrip- 
tions; but  at  last  he  grew  tired,  and 
cleared  his  throat  several  times.  **  Excel- 
lent I  excellent  I  good  sirs;  thanks  I"  he  said, 
interrupting  the  unwearied  singers.  <*That 
is  enough  for  one  time.  There  is  marrow 
and  bone  in  your  heroic  lays,  as  well  as  in 
your  warriors  ;  they  are  almost  as  hard  to 
despatch.  Now  we  should  like  to  hear  a 
Danish  song.  We  have,  indeed,  no  such 
single  heroic  poem,  unlesss  it  be  our 
chronicles.  In  reality,  they  compose  an 
epic  which  I  trust  will  never  be  ended. 
Our  war  songs  are  but  fragments  of  them, 
but  they  are  therefore  better  suited  for 
songs.  They  never  flag,  but  go  on  briskly. 
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and  that  I  ought  to  like  right  well,  since  I 
am  myself  of  a  somewhat  impetuous  tem- 
per. We  have,  besides,  no  real  master  of 
the  art  as  yet,"  he  continued  :  "  but  our 
songs  are  national,  and  are  sung  both  by 
knight  and  peasant.  Where  is  the  Drost?" 

The  Drost  had  been  some  time  ago 
summoned  from  the  hall,  and  no  one  knew 
where  he  was. 

**  Now  Marsk  Oluffsen  I  do  t/ou  sing  of 
our  warriors  and  heroes  I  "  said  the  king. 
<*  But  have  a  care  you  split  not  the  good 
arches  here  in  our  hall  I  I  know  your 
voice  well. " 

**  I  would  rather  fight  than  sing  songs 
for  you,  my  liege  I  **  answered  the  Marsk ; 
**  they  say  I  sing  like  a  growling  bear,  but 
if  you  desire  it  I  will  willingly  growl  you 
out  a  song."  He  then  cleared  his  throat, 
and  began  in  a  bass  voice  as  deep  and 
hollow  as  from  an  abyss. 

"  It  was  youDg  Ulf  van  Jem, 
Unto  the  king  went  he. 
My  father's  death  for  to  avenge^ 
Your  men  will  you  lend  me."  • 


*  Fragment  of  an  heroic  ballad. 
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Silence  I  "  exclaimed  the  king,  stamp- 
ing vehemently  on  the  floor. 

The  Marsk  was  silent,  and  stared  at  him 
in  astonishment. 

**  What  are  ye  thinking  of,  Sir  Marsk  I 
would  you  remind  the  king  of  his  father's 
death  ? "  whispered  Count  Henrik  in  his 
ear. 

**  By  all  the  martyrs  1  who  ever  thought 
of  that  ? ''  said  the  Marsk,  and  hastily 
withdrew.  Soon  after,  the  master  of  the 
household  stepped  forward,  and  summoned 
the  king  and  his  guests  to  the  supper-table, 
as  he  threw  open  the  door  of  the  dining- 
hall. 

As  was  customary  when  the  king  was 
present,  all  the  etiquettes  of  the  table  were 
observed  according  to  chivalrous  usage. 
Each  knight  had  his  appointed  seat,  with 
a  small  separate  trencher  and  napkin. 
When  the  king  went  to  take  his  place,  he 
was  wont  to  walk  round  the  table  of  his 
knights,  and  at  times  to  cast  an  observant 
glance  over  these  small  napkins,  which 
were  to   lie  whole  and  smoothly  spread 
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before  the  seats  of  the  knights,  with  bread 
and  trenchers,  or  plates,  in  a  prescribed 
position.  If  a  rent  or  a  slit  was  found  in 
the  napkin,  or  if  the  bread  lay  reversed,  it 
implied  a  charge  touching  the  honour  of 
the  knight  to  whom*  the  bread  and  napkin 
belonged,  and  the  person  thus  accused  was 
instantly  obliged  to  leave  the  table,  and 
remain  shut  out  from  the  community  of 
knights,  until  he  should  have  justified 
himself.  The  day  preceding  a  tourna- 
ment there  were  generally  a  herald  and 
two  pursuivants,  or  under-heralds,  present, 
at  the  king's  table  and  that  of  his  knights, 
to  watch  over  the  observance  of  these 
customs.  This  was  the  case  on  this 
evening. 

When  the  king  came  to  the  middle  of 
the  knights'  table,  he  stopped,  on  remark- 
ing three  trenchers  upon  which  the  bread 
lay  reversed  ;  he  started,  and  nodded  to 
the  herald. 

**  Who  are  to  sit  here  ?**  asked  the  king 
with  a  stem  look. 

"  The  high-bom  knights.  Sir  Niels  Brock 
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and  Sir  Johan  Papse,  my  liege,''  answered 
the  herald,  with  lowered  staff  and  a  precise 
deportment.  *'  Also  a  certain  Ako  Knim- 
medige,  whom  no  one  knows.  It  is  he  to 
whom  it  hath  been  permitted  to  wear  his 
helmet  here  in  the  hall,  and  keep  silence 
towards  every  one,  according  to  his  knights' 
vow  at  the  holy  sepulchre." 

"  Who  is  their  accuser  ?" 

"An  unknown  knight,  my  liege!  but 
he  hath  placed  his  covered  shield  as  a  pledge 
in  the  armoury ;  he  will  appear  and  give 
his  name  when  it  is  demanded." 

"  Well  I  be  watchful,  herald  I  fulfil  thy 
duty  I  "  so  saying,  the  king  went  to  take 
his  seat. 

Shortly  afterwards  Sir  Niels  and  Sir 
Fapae,  with  their  mysterious  friend,  ap- 
peared, and  were  about  to  take  their  accus- 
tomed places.  On  seeing  the  reversed 
bread,  however,  they  started  ;  the  knight 
of  the  helmet  changed  colour  and  drew 
back  a  step ;  but  Brock  and  Papse  hastily 
replaced  the  bread  in  prescribed  form,  and 
took  their  seats  with  a  look  of  haughty 
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defiance ;  at  the  same  moment  the  herald 
advanced  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
directly  opposite  to  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  ;  he  slit,  with  the  point  of  his 
sword,  the  three  small  napkins  before  them. 
<<  Sir  Niels  Brock,  Sir  Johan  Papse,  and 
you  who  call  yourself  Sir  Ako  Krumme- 
digel"  he  said,  solemnly,  "  In  the  name 
of  Danish  chivalry,  I  cut  asunder,  as  I 
have  done  your  table  napkins,  every  tie  of 
fellowship  between  you  and  knighthood. 
You  are  accused  of  treachery  and  treason  ; 
of  a  Judas  deed  and  projected  regicide  ; 
therefore  you  are  ejected  from  the  king's, 
and  every  honourable  knight's  society,  until 
you  have  met  your  accuser  and  justified 
yourselves,  if  you  are  able  to  do  so ;  in 
consideration  of  the  gravity  of  the  accu- 
sation, I  demand  of  ye,  besides,  your 
weapons,  and  announce  to  you  that  you 
are  put  under  knightly  arrest." 

The  herald  then  beckoned,  and  the  two 
pursuivants  advanced  to  receive  the  swords 
of  the  prisoners,  and  lead  them  to  their 
confinement.     All  the  guests  rose  in  asto- 
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nishment,  and  the  king's  knights  and  hal- 
berdiers drew  their  swords. 

**  Confounded  mummery  I  *'  muttered 
the  tall  knight.  Brock,  as  he  rose.  **  There, 
herald  I  '*  he  called  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
threw  his  glove  on  the  table  —  **  Take 
that  to  my  accuser  I  wherever  he  meets 
me,  my  good  sword  shall  prove  him  to  be 
a  liar  and  a  fool  —  where  is  he?  Dare 
he  not  name  himself  and  look  me  in  the 
face  ?  '* 

**  Here  he  stands  I "  said  a  voice  from 
the  door  of  the  dining  hall,  and  Drost 
Aage  stood  there  erect  and  calm  on  the 
threshold,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
gazing  with  a  searching  look  on  the  three 
accused  knights. 

'<  I  laugh  at  the  accusation  of  a  dreamer 
and  a  visionary,'*  cried  Brock  in  a  proud 
and  scornful  tone.  "  We  meet.  Sir  Drost  1 
I  do  but  deposit  my  sword  in  the  hands  of 
these  men  that  I  may  receive  it  to-morrow, 
acquitted  by  the  king  and  knighthood,  after 
washing  out  the  blot  here  cast  on  mine  and 
my  friends'  honour  with  the  blood  of  the 
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calumniator."     He  then  delivered  up  his 
sword  to  the  pursuivants. 

Paps  had  risen  likewise  ;  he  also  threw 
his  glove  with  a  contemptuous  smile  on  the 
table  —  "  There  lies  my  pledge,"  he  said, 
"  and  here  is  my  answer  to  my  accuser, 
whoever  he  may  be,  even  though  he  should 
be  given  over  to  the  devil,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flesh."  So  saying,  he  flung  his 
large  battle  sword  on  the  flagged  floor  at 
the  herald's  feet.  They  then  both  went 
with  haughty  and  hasty  strides  out  of  the 
door,  casting  one  or  two  flashing  glances 
at  the  Drost,  and  with  the  pretended  Ako 
Krummedige  between  them.  This  silent 
and  disguised  knight  had  become  as  blanched 
in  the  face  as  his  slit  trencher^napkin.  He 
had  given  up  his  sword  to  the  pursuivants ; 
no  sound  issued  from  his  blue  compressed 
lips  —  but  his  glance  rolled  with  fearful 
wildness  beneath  his  bushy  and  blackened 
eyebrows ;  his  legs  tottered  under  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  take  hold  of  the  strong 
Sir  Niels  to  keep  himself  from  sinking  on 
the  floor.      The  Drost  himself  followed 
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these  dangerous  prisoners  to  see  that  the 
formalities  of  their  imprisonment  were  le- 
gally and  properly  conducted. 

This  singular  occurrence  had  excited 
great  astonishment.  The  general  silence 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  low  whispering. 
The  two  daring  knights  were  well  known ; 
every  one  was  aware  that  they  were  sus- 
pected of  having  abetted  the  archbishop's 
flight.  It  was  also  known  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  discontented  in  the  land;  — 
of  friends  they  had  not  a  few  ;  and  they 
passed  for  brave,  independent  lovers  of 
their  country,  who  cared  not  to  flatter 
royalty,  but  had  strength  and  courage  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
their  own  rights  in  council  against  the 
mightiest.  That  they  should  have  joined 
in  treasonable  conspiracies  did  not  seem 
probable ;  and  it  was  supposed  the  Drost 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  making  this 
singular  charge.  As  the  king's  favourite, 
he  was  not  free  from  the  attacks  of  envy. 
"  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  young  Drost," 
whispered  one  of  the  junker's  knights,  ^*he 
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is  such  a  dreamer  he  scents  treason  every- 
where, and  makes  the  king  to  be  hated,  by 
his  ill-timed  zeal/'  Respecting  the  un- 
known  knight  with  the  helmet,  and  his 
guilt,  there  were  many  conjectures ;  he  ap- 
peared  in  a  suspicious  light  to  most  of  the 
company  —  but  that  one  of  the  outlaws 
should  have  dared  to  enter  into  the  king's 
presence  and  sit  at  his  table,  seemed  an  act 
of  such  presumptuous  daring,  that  none 
believed  it  to  be  possible.  Meanwhile,  all 
took  their  seats.  Although  the  wine-flasks 
soon  went  round,  the  company  appeared, 
however,  unable  to  forget  the  unpleasant 
transaction  which  had  clouded  the  king's 
countenance,  as  well  as  his  step-father's; 
and,  as  it  seemed,  had  also  thrown  Junker 
Christopher  into  an  anxious  and  uneasy 
mood.  It  was  not  until  all  were  seated, 
that  Drost  Aage  again  entered  the  supper 
hail.  He  also  was  silent  and  depressed. 
He  took  his  seat  directly  opposite  the 
king  and  Junker  Christopher.  The  three 
nearest  knights  rose  to  make  room  for  him, 
according  to  the  ancient  usages  of  the  table. 
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and  he  sat  down  without  saying  a  word  re- 
specting the  accused  and  J;heir  crime.  He 
seemed  lost  in  reverie,  and  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  unusual  flagging  of  the  convert 
sation  around  him  ;  but  his  attention  was 
in  reality  rivetted  with  affectionate  sym- 
pathy on  the  deep  emotion  he  thought  he 
discovered  in  the  king's  countenance.  The 
gloomy  sternness  before  depicted  in  it 
seemed  now  to  be  lost  in  thoughtful  sad- 
ness.  Eric  sat  with  his  wine  cup  in  his 
hand,  and  regarded  with  a  kindly  look  his 
friend  and  step-father  Count  Gerhard  ;  at 
last  he  nodded  involuntarily,  and  turned 
towards  his  reconciled  foe,  Duke  Eric  of 
Langeland.  <<  A  health  in  honour  of  the 
negotiator  of  peace  and  of  my  reconciled 
kinsman  I''  he  said,  suddenly  rising  from 
his  seat.  All  the  knights  stood  up — and 
the  king  continued — <^  Even  this  feast  in 
honour  of  peace  hath  been  made  gloomy 
to  me  by  traitors ;  they  shall  have  their  de- 
serts ;  to-morrow  is  the  day  for  passing  sen- 
tence  ;  to-day  we  will  not  think  on  it.  At 
this  moment,  I  trust  in  the  Lord  and  our 
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blessed  Lady  that  no  secret  traitor  drains  a 
cup  in  our  hall.  Long  live  Count  Ger- 
hard and  Duke  Eric  I '' 

"  Long  life  to  them,  and  long  live  our 
noble  king  I"  was  echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  with  great  and  nearly  universal 
enthusiasm,  while  the  goblets  rang,  and 
the  horn-players,  on  a  signal  from  the 
herald,  made  their  instruments  resound 
through  the  halK 

Junker  Christopher  had  also  joined  in 
the  general  shout  of  acclamation,  and  the 
king  appeared  especially  to  rejoice  at  hear- 
ing his  brother's  voice  so  animated  on  this 
occasion.  His  eye  sought  the  junker's 
while  he  rung  his  glass  against  his;  but 
Christopher's  glance  was  cold,  restless,  and 
irresolute^  while  his  cheek  glowed,  and  he 
twisted  the  comer  of  his  napkin  with  his  left 
hand.  A  smothered  sigh  escaped  the  king's 
breast  as  he  again  resumed  his  seat.  Aage 
now  observed,  with  great  astonishment, 
that  there  was  a  large  rent  in  Junker 
Christopher's  napkin,  which  he  was  vainly 
striving  to  conceal  with  his  hand.     The 
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king  seemed  to  have  made  the  same  dis- 
covery at  the  same  instant.  He  had  sud- 
denly ehanged  colour,  and  his  countenance 
expressed  a  fearful  degree  of  wrath  and 
grief;  he  made  a  movement  as  if  he  were 
about  to  start  up,  but  instantly  recovered 
himself  by  a  strong  internal  effort ;  he  set 
down  his  cup  directly  before  him  on  the 
table,  and,  by  pushing  his  own  napkin 
from  him,  contrived  to  hide  with  it  the 
rent  in  his  brother's. 

A  look  of  affectionate  admiration  from 
Drost  Aag6  was  repressed  by  a  stem  glance 
of  the  king's  serious  eye  while  he  laid  his 
finger  on  his  lips.  **  Music  I  **  he  called,  and 
gave  a  signal  to  the  herald.  The  hall  soon 
resounded  with  lively  hunting  horns.  The 
gravity  of  the  guests  presently  disappeared, 
and  each  talked  gaily  with  his  neighbour ; 
the  king  himself  appeared  gay  and  in  spirits, 
although  Aage,  indeed,  remarked  that  it 
cost  him  a  desperate  effort.  When  the 
castle  chaplain,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
feast,  was  about  to  pronounce  the  blessing, 
all  the  knights  had  become  so  joyous  and 
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loud-tongued,  that  the  herald  was  twice 
compelled  to  remind  them  of  the  etiquette 
of  the  table.  When  the  repast  was  ended 
the  king  retired  in  haste  to  his  private 
chamber,  and  beckoned  gravely  to  Aage 
to  follow  him.  When  Christopher  rose, 
he  threw  his  napkin,  as  if  by  accident, 
under  the  table ;  he  then  went  out  on  the 
hall  balcony,  and  whistled ;  soon  afterwards 
the  prince's  large  hunting-hound  came 
bounding  through  the  hall,  with  a  crumpled 
napkin  in  his  mouth. 

The  king  had  entered  the  private  cham- 
ber  with  Aage ;  he  had  thrown  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  held  his  hand  before  his 
eyes.  He  remained  a  long  time  in  this 
posture.  Aage  stood  in  silence  opposite 
to  him,  regarding  him  with  a  look  of  sor. 
rowful  sympathy.  The  king  at  last  took 
his  hand  from  his  eyes,  and  he  appeared 
to  have  wept.  "  Who  hath  dared  to  de- 
stroy love  and  confidence  between  bro- 
thers?'* he  exclaimed;  "if  it  was  you, 
Drost  Aage,  it  is  the  last  time  I  call  you 
my  Drost.'* 
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"  I  it  was  not,  my  noble  liege  1 "  an- 
swered Aage ;  "  who  it  was  I  know  not. 
May  the  Lord  pardon  that  man  among 
your  true  servants  who  so  unwisely  and 
rashly  hath  grieved  you!  It  must  have 
been  done  secretly,  and  without  the  herald's 
knowledge." 

*'  I  despise  a  secret  accusation/'  con- 
tinued the  king  \  *Mt  is  unlawful  \  it  is  in 
a  high  degree  deserving  of  chastisement ; 
it  shall — yet  no — no  examination  can  take 
place  in  this  case.  If  he  ^  a  traitor," 
he  continued,  and  deep  grief  was  again 
visible  in  his  countenance,  "  were  he  capa^ 
ble!  Be  it  as  God  wills  —  /  injure  not  a 
hair  of  his  head.  Should  I  disgrace  my 
father  in  his  children  ?  Should  I  doom  my 
mother's  son  outlawed  and  dishonoured? 

Should  I  myself.  Great  God  I "     He 

paused,  and  his  hair  seemed  to  stand  on 
end  with  horror,  "  Look  at  me,  Aage, 
he  resumed;  <* could  siLch  a  thought  be 
harboured  here  ? "  He  laid  his  hand  on 
his  high  and  glowing  forehead.  *^  It  bums 
within,"  he  continued ;  ^*  but  no  unseen 
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Cain's  mark  bums  there.  My  hand  was 
sternly  raised  against  him  —  love  me  he 
cannot — fear  me  he  must.  Well  I  let  him 
tremble  before  his  liege  and  sovereign  until 
he  learns  to  love  his  brother.  Now,  not  a 
word  more  of  this  I  It  is  perhaps  only 
spite  and  slander.  Who  dares  charge  my 
left  hand  of  treachery  against  the  right  ? 
I  know  nothing  as  yet  —  I  will  know  no- 
thing— I  have  known  enough  of  evil ** 

He  began  again  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  and 
with  a  gloomy  downcast  look — "  have  I  not 
had  traitors  around  me  since  I  was  a  child  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  my  father  murdered,  and 
his  shameless  murderers  in  my  presence  ? 
Have  not  their  bloody  hands  been  secretly 
and  openly  raised  against  my  life  from  the 
hour  in  which  I  doomed  them  outlawed  ?  yet 
have  they  not  had  the  power  to  touch  me, " 
he  continued  with  cheerfulness,  and  raised 
his  head.  *^  No  assassin's  dagger  hath  yet 
reached  me,  even  though  excommunicated 
and  given  over  to  the  Evil  One.  I  know 
it,  Aage;  I  have  seen  it  —  the  hand  of 
the  righteous  Lord  was  betwixt  me  and 
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my  deadly  foes.  No  traitor  and  murderer 
—  not  even  a  soul  murderer  —  no  sinful 
archbishop  or  pope  —  not  the  arch-fiend 
himself —  shall  shake  the  crown  upon  this 
head."  As  he  said  these  words  he  raised 
his  hand  and  looked  upwards  with  a  glance 
of  almost  prophetic  inspiration,  and  there 
was  a  nobleness  and  majesty  in  his  coun- 
tenance which  seemed  capable  of  humbling 
the  most  presumptuous  foe. 

"  My  liege ! "  exclaimed  Aage,  with 
heartfelt  joy,  "the  spirit  which  speaks 
through  you  at  this  hour  is  not  alone  the 
spirit  of  royalty  and  justice,  but  surely  that 
of  love  also." 

**  Go  to  my  brother,  my  faithful  Aage," 
interrupted  the  king  hastily;  "take  him 

this "  He  took  a  gold  chain  from  his 

neck,  to  which  hung  an  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna. "  Pray  him  to  accept  this  jewel 
from  his  brother,  as  a  memorial  of  this 
celebration  of  peace.  Tell  him  our  un« 
happy  father  wore  this  image  to  the  day  of 
his  death."  The  king  turned  hastily  away, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  hide  the  sorrowful 
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emotion  which  had  caused  his  voice  to 
falter.  Aage  stood  with  the  chain  in  his 
hand,  and  was  about  to  give  vent  to  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings ;  but  the  king  turned 
suddenly,  and  said,  in  a  stern  voice,  "  To- 
morrow a  council  of  knights  will  be  held. 
The  accused  shall  be  arraigned,  and  defend 
themselves  if  they  can.  All  are  equal  here 
with  respect  to  the  law — be  they  friends  or 
foes.  Woe  to  the  accuser  who  hath  not 
ample  proof,  were  he  even  my  dearest 
friend  I    Go  I  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee." 

Aage  bowed  in  silence,  with  wounded 
feelings,  and  would  have  departed,  but  the 
king,  on  perceiving  his  emotion,  stretched 
out  his  arDis  towards  him,  and  pressed  him 
to  his  heart,  without  saying  a  word  more. 

Aag6  hastily  departed  with  the  chain. 
When  the  king  was  alone  in  his  chamber, 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  vest,  and  drew 
forth  a  rosary,  garnished  with  pearls  and 
rubies.  "  Thy  Christmas  gift  when  we 
were  children,  my  IngeborgI"  he  said, 
with  deep  emotion.  "  What  thou  knewest 
I  would  ask  for  besides,  thy  angel  joined 
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rae  in  prayer  for  at  the  throne  of  Grace.  — 
Christopher!  Christopher!  may  God  for- 
give thee  the  thought  thine  eye  betrayed !  ** 
He  then  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  rosary^ 
replaced  it  in  his  vest,  and  sat  down  quietly 
before  his  table  to  attend  to  state  affairs. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  herald-pursui- 
vant stood  in  Drost  Aage's  sleeping  apart- 
ment, with  his  large  plumed  hat  in  one 
handy  and  a  long,  pointed  sword  in  the 
other.  The  Drost  hastened  to  put  on  his 
garments,  while  he  listened  with  anxious 
attention  to  the  information  which  was 
given  him.  The  three  accused  knights 
had  disappeared  in  the  night,  together  with 
the  men-at-arms,  who  had  relieved  guard 
at  midnight  before  the  door  of  the  knights' 
story.  Sir  Niels  Brock's  and  Sir  Johan 
Papas's  horses  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
stable  —  none  of  their  squires  or  servants 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  castle ;  but  the  large 
well-fed  horse  which  the  pretended  Sir  Ako 
Krummedige  had  bestrode  was  still  stand- 
ing in  the  stable.  The  pursuivant  who 
brought  these  tidings  to  the  Drost  delivered 
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to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  sword  which 
at  the  repast  of  the  preceding  evening  he 
had  received  from  the  mysterious  knight 
with  the  helmet,  and  drew  the  Drost*s 
attention  to  a  singular  contrivance  in  it. 
The  hilt  was  hollow,  and  contained  a  fluid, 
which,  by  means  of  a  spring,  might  be  im- 
parted to  the  blade.  A  dog,  whose  skin 
had  been  scratched  with  this  sword,  had 
died  in  convulsions. 

^^  Ha!  a  poisoned  weapon  I"  exclaimed 
Aage  in  alarm,  returning  the  sword  with 
a  look  of  hoiTor ;  ^  *  take  it  instantly  before 
the  judgment  hall  of  the  castle  —  Thou 
canst  of  course  bear  witness  on  oath  from 
whom  thou  didst  receive  it  ?'* 

*<  That  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  do.  Sir 
Drost,  seeing  no  one  knows  who  he  really 
is,"  answered  the  pursuivant ;  "  but  that  it 
was  the  dumb  knight  with  the  helmet  — 
him  they  call  Sir  Krummedige  —  I  can 
take  my  oath  upon.  I  should  also  an- 
nounce. Sir  Drost,''  he  continued,  **  that 
the  junker's  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 
Sir  Palle,  died  last  night  of  his  wound. 
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although  it  was  so  trifling  that  we  jeered 
him  about  it  almost  to  the  last.  The  sur- 
geon swears  he  hath  been  wounded  by  a 
three-edged  poisoned  dagger.'* 

"  Our  Lady  be  merciful  unto  us  I"  ex- 
claimed Aage.  **  His  deadly  terror  was 
then  but  too  well  founded  —  We  have  had 
a  poisoner  then  as  our  guest  I  Even  now 
he  may  perhaps  be  among  us  I " 

The  Drost  hastily  left  his  chamber. 
Soon  afterwards  Marsk  Olufi&en's  rough 
voice  was  heard  in  the  court  of  the  castle, 
and  ere  it  rang  for  mattins  a  knight,  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  rode  at  full 
gallop  out  of  the  castle  gate.  The  Marsk 
himself,  it  was  said,  was  gone  to  the  chase. 
He  dashed  on  with  a  number  of  hunters 
and  hounds  through  the  park.  The  Drost 
searched  the  whole  castle.  Ere  mattins 
were  ended,  the  Marsk  and  his  huntsmen 
brought  a  bound  captive  to  the  tower.  It 
was  the  route  knight  with  the  helmet.  His 
beard  and  eyebrows  had  changed. colour, 
and  it  was  soon  known  that  he  was  one 
of  the  outlaws. 
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Amid  the  bustle  caused  at  the  castle  by 
providing  for  the  court,  and  attending  on 
its  numerous  guests,  much  notice  was  not 
attracted  towards  these  serious  proceedings. 
The  expected  tournament  and  the  knightly 
festivities  occupied  every  one.  The  squires 
polished  their  master's  arms  and  costly  sad- 
dle-furniture ;  the  prancing  chai^ers  were 
trained  and  tended ;  and  the  mild  spring 
weather  seemed  to  promise  a  bright  day 
for  the  festivity.  From  the  town  and  the 
neighbourhood  crowds  of  gaily  attired  per- 
sons flocked  to  the  castle.  The  splendidly 
accoutred  knights  careered  eagerly  and  in- 
defatigably  with  each  other.  All  the  castle 
windows  which  looked  on  the  tilt-yard  were 
already  crowded  with  richly  attired  ladies, 
and  most  persons  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
both  mattins  and  mass  for  the  festival.  It 
was  whispered,  indeed,  that  the  tournament 
would  not  take  place ;  but  no  one  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  this,  as  workmen  began 
to  bestir  themselves,  and  preparations  were 
still  carried  on,  which  kept  expectation 
alive.     Meanwhile  the  king  was  seen  to 
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ride  as  usual  to  mass  with  his  princely 
guests,  attended  by  his  halberdiers.  He 
was  grave  and  thoughtful.  Junker  Chris- 
topher rode  in  gloomy  silence  by  his  side ; 
he  wore  over  his  breast  the  large  gold 
chain,  with  the  image  of  the  Madonna, 
which  the  king  was  wont  to  wear  himself; 
and  this  token  of  distinction  was  regarded 
as  a  sign  that  all  misunderstanding  must 
have  been  removed  between  the  brothers. 
The  junker's  eye  meanwhile  avoided  the 
king's,  and  not  one  word  was  exchanged 
between  them  on  the  road  to  and  from 
church. 

After  mass,  the  king  instantly  repaired  to 
the  knights'  hall  with  all  his  men,  and  it 
was  announced  by  the  heralds  that  a 
knights'  council,  and  a  court  of  justice 
would  be  held.  The  tournament  and  the 
other  festivities  were  in  the  meantime 
announced  by  the  Marsk  to  be  given  up ; 
and  people  now  flocked  to  the  knights'  hall 
to  see  the  king  administer  justice  among 
his  knights.  He  sat  with  an  unusually 
stern  and  grave  aspect  on  the  raised  ivory 
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throne,  and  was  surrounded  by  regal  state 
and  splendour.  He  first  examined  into  the 
conduct  of  some  young  knights  who  were 
accused  of  minor  faults  and  transgressions 
of  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Those  who  either 
could  not  prove  their  innocence  according 
to  the  established  proceedings  of  temporal 
justice,  or  where  doubt  was  entertained, 
relied  on  sword  and  lance,  for  redeeming 
their  honour  were  sternly  banished  the 
castle ;  but  those  who  acknowledged  and 
repented  a  pardonable  error,  obtained  per- 
mission  by  bold  and  knightly  deeds,  to 
regain  their  place  and  rank  among  the 
king's  men. 

The  Drost  now  stepped  forth  in  his  own 
and  in  the  name  of  the  murdered  Sir  Palle, 
with  an  accusation  against  the  pretended 
Sir  Ako  Krummidig6,  as  the  assassin  of 
that  slain  knight,  as  well  as  against  Sir 
Niels  Brock  and  Sir  Johan  Fapae,  as 
traitors  and  secret  conspirators  against  state 
and  crown,  and  he  craved  permission,  in 
case  the  testimony  he  brought  forward  was 
not  considered  sufficient  to  establish  his 
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charge,  to  confirm  it  with  sword  and  lance, 
to  be  judged  by  God,  in  a  combat  for  life 
and  death  with  the  traitors.  As  the  two 
knights  so  seriously  accused,  had  escaped 
by  unlawful  flight,  they  were  proclaimed 
to  be  suspected,  and  cited  to  appear  and 
defend  themselves  before  the  expiration  of 
six  weeks  and  one  day,  if  they  would  not 
be  passed  sentence  upon  as  traitors ;  but 
the  pretended  Ako  Krummedige,  whose 
real  name  was  now  discovered  by  sufficient 
evidence,  was  led  before  the  tribunal.  He 
was  clad  in  the  ancient  armour  in  which 
he  was  attired  on  his  first  arrival ;  he  wore 
also  the  helmet  and  shield  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  monastery,  and  on  which 
the  famous  armorial  bearings  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Hvides  were  noticed  for  the 
first  time ;  but  he  had  no  sword  by  his  side, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard. 
The  glossy  black  was  removed  from  his 
stiff  beard,  which  now  resembled  the  bristles 
of  a  boar ;  and  from  his  bushy,  meeting-eye- 
brows which  were  considered  by  the  lower 
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orders  as  a  *  "  Wolftnan's  mark,'*  and  by 
which  the  outhwed  Sir  Kagge  was  espe- 
cially distinguished. 

He  was  pale,  and  stared  wildly  around 
him.  When  he  heard  himself  named  and 
accused,  and  beheld  the  king  in  the  large 
circle  of  attentive  knights,  he  seemed  to 
struggle  against  appearing  cast  down  or 
humbled. 

He  raised  his  head,  and  stepped  forward 
with  a  bold  and  haughty  look,  and  even 
with  the  assumption  of  a  degree  of  knightly 
dignity.  "  I  greet  thee,  King  Eric  Erie- 
son  1 "  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice.  *^  I  greet 
every  brave  knight  who  serves  with,  honour 
here  at  court  I  Christ  preserve  every  dear  son 
of  Denmark  from  the  misfortune  which 
brings  me  hither !     But  if  there  be  brave 

*  Varulve  (Manwolf )  according  to  ancient  su- 
perstition, a  man  who  had  been  metamorphosed  for 
a  certain  time  into  a  wolf.  The  superstitions  of 
the  Scandinavians,  as  handed  down  in  the  Sagas  and 
Kempe  Vise  (heroic  ballads),  partake  so  much  of 
the  character  of  Eastern  fable,  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  their  Asiatic  origin.  — Translaiar. 
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and  true  Danish  men  here  present,  the 
man  who  became  outlawed  for  Denmark's 
freedom  and  the  honour  of  Danish  chivalry 
will  not  lack  weapons  and  defenders." 

<<  Talk  not  of  freedom  and  honour,  thou 
who  hast  nought  but  efironteiy  and  deeds 
of  infamy  to  boast  of  I'*  began  the  king 
with  calm  and  cold  contempt.  *^  Under 
the  name  of  a  pious  and  honourable  man, 
thou  hast  crept  into  my  hall  among  men  of 
honour,  and  abused  the  sacred  laws  of 
chivalry,  to  hide  deceit  and  treachery.  Thy 
mask  hath  fallen  ofiP  traitor  I  thy  poisoned 
weapon  hath  betrayed  thee — Thoii  wert 
chased  from  Denmark  for  a  Judas  deed ; 
yet  still  thou  hast  dared  to  enter  my  pre« 
sence.  One  assassination  thou  hast  already 
perpetrated  in  my  royal  castle,  and  another 
thou  hast  meditated — Canst  thou  deny  it? 
Hast  thou  a  word  to  say  in  thy  defence, 
miscreant  ?  '* 

The  prisoner  bit  his  lips,  and  ground  his 
teeth.  "  If  I  come  not  precisely  from  the 
holy  sepulchre,"  he  muttered,  "  I  come, 
however,  from  the  graves  of  kinsmen  and 
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friends,  and  from  the  corpses 'of  murdered 
comrades.  The  fool  whose  mouth  I  have 
stopped,  was  a  soulless  lump  of  flesh,  on 
whom  I  did  but  whet  my  dagger.  What  I 
purposed  besides,  is  no  concern  of  any  one ; 
but  what  I  had  promised,  it  was  my  fixed 
resolve  to  perform.  Against  tyrants  no 
weapon  is  dishonourable.  King  Eric !  and 
if  an  outlawed  man  hath  neither  rights  nor 
safety,  how  then  can  you  suppose  he  will 
let  himself  be  bound  by  your  pitiful  laws?*' 

"  Have  ye  considered  the  matter,  my 
knights r*  said  the  king;  "then  pro- 
nounce doom  upon  this  audacious  criminal, 
according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  I " 

"  He  hath  forfeited  honour  and  life, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,"  was  the 
unanimous  verdict.  "  According  to  strict 
justice,  he  hath  even  forfeited  hand  and 
eye."  The  herald  pronounced  the  doom 
in  a  loud  voice. 

When  Kagge  heard  his  death  doom,  his 
knees  shook,  and  he  looked  around  him 
with  a  rapid  and  searching  glance,  as  if 
expecting  to  find  defenders  or  protectors 
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against  the  sentence,  among  the  spectators, 
but  there  was  a  death-like  stillness ;  no  one 
moved  tongue  or  hand  in  his  defence.  He 
seemed  humbled,  and  now  bent  on  one 
knee  before  the  tribunal.  "  Bethink  you, 
King  Eric!"  he  said,  in  a  supplicating 
tone,  "  I  served  in  your  royal  father's 
castle,  and  he  himself  gave  me  the  praise 
of  being  the  best  squire  he  had.  His  death 
was  never  my  wish,  I  would  have  saved 
him  had  it  been  in  my  power  ;  although  he 
had  broken  his  contract  and  had  himself 
loosened  the  tie  which  bound  Denmark's 
crown  to  his  head." 

**  I  remember  well  thou  didst  serve  in 
my  father's  castle,  for  hire  and  for  gar- 
ments," answered  the  king  ;  *'  but  I  know, 
and  every  man  in  Denmark  knows,  also, 
that  thou  wert  in  Fiunerup  bam,  on  that 
bloody  St.  Cecilia's  eve,  and  thy  sword  was 
not  the  last  which  was  plunged  into  the 
breast  of  thy  unhappy  master  and  king. 
As  a  faithless  traitor  and  regicide  thou 
wert  however  but  outlawed  while  I  was  a 
minor,   but    now   thou   shalt   suffer   just 
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punishment,  as  surely  as  I  wear  Denmark's 
crown  1  *' 

**  Is  there  not  a  single  free  man  here, 
who  dares  to  speak  a  word  for  me  ?  '*  cried 
the  captive,  springing  up  with  a  wild  look. 
"  Ha  1  slaves  of  a  tyrant  I  I  despise  ye," 
he  continued,  looking  frantically  around 
him.  •*  The  deed  for  which  I  was  out- 
lawed, was  the  proudest  ever  achieved  by 
Danish  man.  A  tyrant's  murder  hath  been 
an  honoured  deed  so  long  as  the  world 
hath  stood,  wherever  a  spark  of  freedom 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  people — Now  there 
are  nought  but  cowardly  slaves  in  Den- 
mark, and  it  shames  me  to  call  you  country- 
men. There  you  stand  aghast  I  because  a 
bold  word  is  heard  again  in  kingly  hall  — 
You  have  courage  only  for  crawling  in  the 
dust  before  a  revengeful  despot,  and  to 
doom  the  last  friend  of  freedom  to  the 
scaflPold — Is  it  not  enough  for  you  to  see 
my  blood?  Will  you  saw  off  my  hands 
and  feet  ?  Will  you  pluck  out  my  eyes, 
that  no  free  man  may  see  you  blush  ?  Will 
you  deal  thus  with  a  descendant  of  Skialra 
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—  Hvide's  noble  race  ?  I  am  a  knight,"  he 
added  proudly.  *^  I  demand  but  to  be 
judged  by  the  law  of  knighthood — That  is 
recognised  over  all  the  world,  but  under 
this  country's  laws  I  stand  no  longer/* 

**  Who  dubbed  thee  a  knight  ?  asked  the 
king,  with  a  contemptuous  look. 

**  The  greatest  knight  in  Denmark's 
kingdom,"  answered  the  captive,  drawing 
himself  up  with  a  look  of  defiance.  "  The 
man  whose  shoe  latchet  no  knight  here 
was  worthy  to  loose  —  The  Marsk  of  Den- 
mark's kingdom,  Stig  Anderson  Hvide, 
and  if  your  chivalrous  bearing  is  aught  else 
than  empty  boast  and  mockery.  King  Eric, 
you  will  suffer  me  to  be  judged  with  equity 
according  to  the  law  which  is  as  the  apple 
of  your  eye." 

"  Be  it  so,  by  all  the  holy  men  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  king  with  glowing  cheeks ; 
"  according  to  the  law  of  chivalry  shall 
thy  doom  be  executed,  since  thou  dost 
thyself  demand  it,  and  thou  shalt  learn 
what  it  is  to  be  doomed  to  dishonour.  Tlie 
knighthood   which   an   outlawed   regicide 
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gave  thee  is  truly  but  little  honour  worth, 
nevertheless  thou  shalt  not  take  it  with 
thee  to  thy  dishonourable  death.  Thy 
hands  and  feet  thou  shalt  keep,  and  thy 
false  eyes  also —  but  the  honour  thou  boast- 
est  of,  thou  shalt  lose  according  to  law,  for 
the  sake  of  chivalry  —  and  thy  life  for  my 
father's  sake  alone." 

At  a  signal  from  the  king,  the  captive 
was  now  removed,  and  a  council  of  the 
oldest  knights  met  together  to  decide  upon 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  sentence  into 
execution,  according  to  the  laws  of  chi- 
valry. 

Three  hours  afterwards,  the  captive  was 
led  in  full  knightly  armour,  and  on  horse- 
back,  to  a  high  scaffold  within  the  lists, 
under  which  the  king  himself  appeared  on 
horseback,  surrounded  by  all  his  knights. 
The  castle  chaplain  stood  on  the  scaffold, 
at  the  head  of  a  row  of  monks  from  the 
Dominican  monastery.  The  captive  was 
led  up  hither,  not  indeed  to  suffer  death, 
but,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  be 
ejected  from  the  community  of  knights  in 
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a  manner  the   most   degrading.      There 
was  a  crowd  assembled ;  all  the  windows  of 
the  castle,  as  well  as  the  stands  on  the  lists 
were    thronged   with   curious    spectators. 
From  the  window  of  the  servants*  hall,  close 
by  the  maidens'  tower,  peeped  forth  a  fair 
little  inquisitive  face  which  was  remarked 
for  its  beauty  and  animation ;  it  was  the 
captive  Lady  Ulrica,  who  without  knowing 
what  was  going  forward,  had  persuaded 
the  tractable  Karen  to  take  her  with  her, 
to   see   the    great  procession   which    was 
talked  of.     No  one  knew  what  was  to  hap- 
pen.   The  whole  transaction  was  hitherto 
unknown  in  Denmark,  where  the  young 
King   Eric   was  the  first  sovereign  who 
endeavoured  to  introduce  all  the  usages  of 
chivalry,  and  the  novelty  and  mystery  of 
the    proceeding,    tended    still    more    to 
heighten    curiosity.      Ulrica    beheld    the 
priests  on  the  high  scaflPold,  and  a  knight 
in  full  armour  led  upon  it :  his  back  was 
turned  to  the  window,  and  she  did  not 
recognise    him.       A  rough    sour-visaged 
man  in  a  red  cloak,  with  an  iron  club  in 
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hand,  now  stepped  forward,  he  looked  like 
an  executioner,  but  however  carried  neither 
sword  nor  axe.  He  tore  the  shield  from 
the  knight,  and  struck  off  his  armour; 
after  which  he  broke  the  shield  and  armour 
into  pieces  with  his  iron  club,  and  cast  the 
fragments  at  his  feet. 

^*  Gracious  heaven  I  Is  this  an  execu- 
tion?** cried  Ulrica  in  dismay.  The  knight 
was  now  led  down  from  the  scaffold.  He 
turned  his  pale  and  terrible  countenance 
towards  her,  and  she  recognised  him. 
"  Kagge  1  righteous  heaven  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  shriek,  and  sank  swooning 
in  the  arms  of  her  attendants.  They  has- 
tened to  carry  her  back  to  the  tower,  and 
to  the  fostering  care  of  her  gentle  sister. 

The  armorial  bearings  were  taken  from 
Kagge's  broken  shield ;  they  were  now, 
together  with  the  shield,  fastened  to  the 
tail  of  a  mare,  and  thus  dragged  in  the  mire 
through  the  streets  of  Wordingborg,  fol- 
lowed by  the  scoffs  of  the  herald,  which 
were  echoed  by  the  enraged  mob. 

The  disarmed  knight  was  meanwhile  led 
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upon  the  dunghill  near  the  stables  of  the 
castle  i  here  his  gold  spurs  were  taken  off, 
and  on  the  same  degrading  spot  the  tail  of 
the  horse  he  rode  last  was  docked.  While 
the  attention  of  the  spectators  was  rivetted 
on  these  singular  proceedings,  the  disho- 
noured knight  made  a  vain  attempt  to  es- 
cape. He  was  now  bound  with  cords,  and 
again  led  upon  the  scaffold  —  there  he 
stood  staring  wildly  around  him  and  foam- 
ing with  rage,  while  the  priests  chanted  a 
requiem  over  him  as  over  the  dead.  He 
looked  around  in  a  frenzy  ;  when,  how- 
ever,  he  perceived  that  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  was  not  glittering  over  h  is 
head,  he  seemed  not  as  yet  to  have  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  life,  and  drew  himself 
up  in  desperate  defiance.  The  solemn 
death-chant,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  awe 
him,  and  to  damp  his  resolution.  Ere  it 
was  ended,  he  sank  down  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer.  The  chanting  ceased,  and  the  cas- 
tle chaplain  presently  stepped  forward  with 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  began  to  read  with 
a  loud  voice  the  Psalmist's  denunciations 
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against  traitors  — **  Let  there  be  none  to 
extend  mercy  unto  him,  let  his  posterity 
be  cut  off,  and  in  the  generation  following 
let  their  name  be  blotted  out.  As  he  loved 
cursing,  so  let  it  come  unto  him  ;  as  he 
delighted  not  in  blessing,  so  let  it  be  far 
from  him " 

"  Nay  I  silence  with  thy  curses  Priest  I 
Whether  they  be  scripture  or  not  I  "  called 
the  king  with  vehemence.  **  His  soul  must 
be  judged  by  the  merciful  God.  It  is  here 
question  only  of  knightly  honour." 

But  the  chaplain  had  entered  with  such 
zeal  into  his  text,  that,  without  heeding  the 
king's  words,  he  still  added,  "  When  he 
shall  be  judged,  let  him  be  condemned, 
and  let  his  prayer  become  sin " 

The  kneeling  knight  started  up  at  these 
words,  and  glared  frantically  at  the  priest, 
*^  Know  then,  every  free  man  in  Denmark ! 
and  judge  if  it  were  sin  I "  he  shouted  — 
**  I  prayed  in  this  hour  to  the  vanquisher 
of  monsters,  St.  Magnus,  and  all  the  saints, 
that  king  Clipping's  accursed  race  might 
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be  rooted  out  of  the  earth,  as  he  was  him- 
self by  this  hand  in  Finnerup  Bam." 

**  Thou  didst  declare  the  truth  unto  him 
priest  I ''  said  the  king,  suppressing  with 
difficulty  his  exasperated  feelings  — yet  — 
no  more  ecclesiastical  cursing  I  his  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  for  God  to  judge  ;  this 
criminal  stands  here  only  before  his  earthly 
judges/' 

The  priest  was  silent  ;  the  king  now 
turned  solemnly  to  the  pursuivant-at-arms, 
and  asked,  <<  Say,  what  is  this  criminal's 
name  ?  " 

<<  Sir  Aage  Kagge,  of  the  noble  race  and 
lineage  of  the  high-bom  Hvides, "  an- 
swered the  pursuivant-at-arms. 

*^  That  is  not  his  name  who  here  stands 
in  our  sight/'  cried  the  herald,  **  for  in  him 
I  and  Danish  chivalry  only  recognise  a 
traitor,  a  deceiver,  and  a  false  swearer." 

The  king  thrice  asked  the  name  of  the 
criminal.  The  herald-pursuivant  named 
it  each  time,  and  each  time  the  herald 
cried,  **  that  is  not  his  name  I  "  with  the 
same  annulling  addition.  When  the  herald 
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had  proclaimed  these  words  for  the  last  time, 
he  received  from  the  hand  of  the  pursuivant- 
at- arms  an  ewer  with  hot  water ;  he  then 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  it,  and  dashed 
the  water  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  dishonoured  knight,  with  these  words, 
**  Thus  I  efface  the  sacred  mark  of  knight- 
hood from  this  corpse.** 

As  soon  as  these  words  were  uttered, 
the  criminal  was  looked  upon  as  dead, 
and  treated  as  an  actual  corpse.  He 
was  dragged  by  cords  down  from  the 
scaffold,  and  tied  on  a  bier.  A  pall  was 
spread  over  him,  and  while  the  king  and 
all  his  knights  rode  back  to  the  castle, 
Kagge,  followed  by  a  scoffing  mob  of  the 
lowest  class,  was  borne  to  the  church, 
where  the  priests  again  prayed  and  chanted 
over  him  as  over  the  dead.  When  the  pall 
was  at  last  removed,  in  order  to  lead  him 
to  actual  death,  he  lay  senseless  on  the 
bier,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  he  ought 
in  this  state  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

«<Go  hence  and  let  him  alone  I    The 
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sun  hath  gone  down,  and  he  shall  be 
unmolested  here  till  to-morrow, ''  said  a 
powerful  and  authoritative  voice,  and  the 
Commendator  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  stepped  solemnly  forward  in 
his  white  dress  as  master  of  the  choir, 
with  his  double  twelve-pointed  silver  cross 
on  his  breast.  All  recognised  him,  and 
bowed  reverently  with  folded  hands,  and 
half-bended  knees,  to  receive  his  blessing. 

The  provost  and  his  attendants,  who 
were  to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  the  place 
of  execution,  seemed,  however,  somewhat 
doubtful  and  lingered.  ^^  /  am  responsible  I 
Go  hence  all  of  you,  and  let  the  sinner  lie 
here  till  to-morrow  I  *'  repeated  the  Com- 
mendator, ^*  his  soul  shall  have  time  to  pre- 
pare for  its  separation  from  the  sinful  body. 
It  is  the  duty  of  my  holy  oflSce  to  care  for 
the  souls  of  the  departing.  In  the  name 
of  the  church  and  the  holy  spirit,  I  com- 
mand the  temporal  authority  here  present 
to  give  way  1  ** 

Every  one  departed  ;  the  Commendator 
last  quitted  the  church,   and  ordered  the 
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<:hurch  door  to  be  locked.  By  command  of 
the  provost,  a  strong  guard  of  men-at-arms 
was  stationed,  before  it. 

When  the  provost  and  his  attendants  early 
the  following  morning  entered  the  church  to 
lead  the  unknighted  captive  (already  dead  in 
law)  to  execution,  a  real  corpse  was  found 
bound  to  the  bier.  Some  thought  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  day  were  suffi- 
cient to  kill  him ;  others  deemed  it  probable 
that  he  might  have  expired  from  dread 
when  he  came  to  himself  in  the  night,  and 
found  himself  alone  and  bound  on  the  bier 
in  the  deserted  church.  The  idea  that 
terror  had  caused  the  death  of  the  mis- 
creant captive  while  lying  in  such  wretched 
plight  the  whole  night,  in  expectation  of 
his  death,  now  excited  a  species  of  com- 
passion in  the  same  mob  who  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  could  not  sufficiently  taunt  and 
scoff  the  detested  assassin ;  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  after  all,  the  king  had  been 
far  too  strict,  and  that  even  the  pious  Com- 
mendator  himself  had  in  a  great  degree 
augmented    the  sinner's  punishment    by 
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caring  for  his.  soul  in  such  sort ;  and  al- 
lowing him  the  space  of  a  whole  night  to 
die  of  terror,  during  his  preparation  for 
death.  The  face  of  the  corpse  was  swollen, 
and  already  in  such  a  state  that  none  could 
recognise  the  outlawed  knight,  excepting 
from  the  bristly  beard  and  meeting  eye- 
brows. The  body  was  instantly,  and  in 
all  privacy,  buried  without  the  customary 
ritual  of  the  church,  and  in  unconsecrated 
ground.  But  hardly  was  the  dead  man  in- 
terred, ere  a  low  murmur  was  heard  among 
the  restless  populace  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  right  corpse  after  all.  The 
speedy  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
body  so  early  in  the  spring  was  deemed 
exceedingly  suspicious,  and  it  was  ru- 
moured that  the  beard  and  eye-brows  were 
undoubtedly  false.  It  was  known  that  the 
outlawed  Aage  Kagge  had  been  a  kinsman 
of  Archbishop  Grand  ;  and  the  Commen- 
dator  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
from  the  monastery  might  have  ingress  to 
the  church,  was  conjectured  to  have  availed 
himself  of  his  authority  on  this  occasion,  to 
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save  a  kinsman  of  that  mighty  and  dan- 
gerous prelate.  This  rumour,  however, 
was  instantly  put  down  by  the  provost  and 
his  attendants,  whom  it  might  have  caused 
seriously  to  be  brought  to  account.  It 
reached  neither  the  ears  of  the  King  nor 
the  Drost,  and  it  was  believed  at  court  (as 
had  been  in  legal  form  announced  by  the 
temporal  authorities  of  the  town)  that  the 
outlawed  regicide  had  been  found  lifeless 
on  the  bier,  and  that  the  body  had  been 
buried  in  the  morning,  after  lawful  in- 
spection. 

The  stem  solemnity  which  pervaded  the 
king's  proceedings  at  this  time  at  Wor- 
dingborg  was  remarked  by  all.  The  fes- 
tivities which  had  been  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure  on  occasion  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Dukes,  were  wholly  relinquished,  and 
all  the  stranger  nobles  and  knights  soon 
left  the  castle.  Junker  Christopher  had 
taken  a  cold  and  hasty  farewell,  and  it  was 
said  had  repaired  to  Kallundborg  or  Hol- 
beck.  Both  these  castles  had  been  restored 
to  him  with  full  investiture  of  the  fiefs. 
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Ere  his  departure,  he  had  announced  that 
the  maidens'  tower  was  carelessly  guarded, 
and  that  the  fair  prisoners  were  in  commu- 
nication  with  the  household,  and  probably 
even  with  persons  of  more  consideration. 
This  information  compelled  .  the  com- 
mandant to  observe  more  strictness  in 
guarding  the  captives.  The  obliging  little 
Karen  was  replaced  by  a  grave  female  at- 
tendant, and  no  one  but  herself  and  a  monk 
skilled  in  medicine  were  admitted  to  the 
tower.  The  youngest  of  the  captive 
maidens  was  ill,  it  was  said,  and  not  quite 
in  her  right  mind.  She  imagined  she  had 
seen  an  execution,  imd  that  she  herself  was 
a  princess  who  had  an  unfortunate  prince 
for  a  lover.  This  gave  rise  to  much  gossip, 
and  ail  manner  of  conjectures  among  the 
household  at  the  castle.  Drost  Aage  was 
spoken  of  as  the  most  zealous  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  captive  maidens,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  by  means  of  his  influence 
their  cause  would  soon  be  decided  in  their 
favour. 

The  king,   with  his   state  council  and 
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halberdiers,  remained  until  past  Easter  at 
Wordingborg  Castle,  from  whence  were 
issued  many  royal  mandates  and  ordinances. 
In  these  matters  the  Drost  was,  next  to 
the  king  himself,  especially  occupied,  and 
was  seldom  seen  to  join  the  other  knights 
in  their  diversions  within  the  lists  or  in  the 
tennis  court.  He  was,  as  usual,  grave  and 
pensive.  Occasionally  he  was  seen  in  the 
moonlight  spring  evenings  to  wander  alone, 
as  if  lost  in  reverie,  around  the  maidens' 
tower.  Since  the  king's  arrival  at  .Wor- 
dingborg, Aage  had  not  seen  the  captive 
maidens ;  it  appeared  that  he  had  heard 
the  gossiping  reports  of  his  warm  interest 
for  Uiem,  and  that  he  feared  to  injure  their 
cause  or  their  reputation  by  a  visit. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  Easter.  The 
trees  of  the  chase  were  springing  into  leaf. 
Flocks  of  twittering  starlings  in  whirling 
clouds  hovered  and  sang  above  the  towers 
of  Wordingborg  Castle.  The  cuckoo's 
note  was  heard  in  the  beech  groves,  and  the 
nightingale  was  come.  The  Marsk  stood 
in  the  ante*chamber  awaiting  orders.  An 
inquiry  was  made  after  the  Drost.  He 
had  repaired  to  the  maidens'  tower  with 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  justice  of  the 
castle,  in  order  to  be  present  at  an  exami- 
nation of  Marsk  Stig's  daughters.  He 
had  himself  hastened  this  act  of  justice,  in 
his  firm  conviction  of  their  innocence  ;  he 
hoped  by  his  testimony  to  be  instrumental 
towards  their  acquittal,  and  that  the  afiair 
might,  from  the  king's  presence  there,  come 
to  a  speedy  and  happy  termination.     The 
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Drost's  longing  to  see  the  fair  Margaretha 
again,  had  perhaps  some  share  in  the  haste 
and  zeal  with  which  he  followed  the  grave 
judges.  But  hardly  had  he  entered  the 
prison  with  these  personages,  and  had  met, 
and  responded  to,  a  tender  and  melancholy 
glance  from  the  gentle  Margaretha,  ere 
Ulrica,  who  appeared  to  have  been  sitting 
quietly  before  her  sister's  tapestry  frame, 
suddenly  started  up  with  a  wild  look  and 
dishevelled  hair,  and  rushed  menacingly 
towards  them.  <*  Ye  have  murdered  him, 
ye  monsters," — she  cried — "  Ye  have  mur- 
dered my  true  knight — are  ye  now  come  to 
drag  me  also  to  the  scaffold  ?  Look  I  here 
I  am  I  —  tarry  not  1  —  bring  forward  your 
chains  I  —  bring  forward  your  executioner  I 
Lead  me  but  to  death  I  I  despise  life  and 
all  of  ye  I  I  knew  Kagge  was  here  to 
avenge  my  degradation,  and  lead  me  out 
of  this  vile  captivity.  Me,  you  may 
murder  also  —  the  sooner  the  better.  I  ask 
no  other  freedom  —  call  but  your  execu- 
tioner, and  put  an  end  to  my  sorrow  I  I 
knew  the  king's  life  was  in  danger,  and  I 
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was  silent  to  save  my  friend  and  true  knight 
—  but  my  sister  is  innocent — none  shall 
injure  a  hair  of  her  head.  She .  besought 
me  to  move  him  to  flee,  and  cause  no  mis- 
bap — that  I  can  witness  on  the  gospels/' 

**  Both  were  then,  it  seems,  cognizant  of 
the  presence  of  the  outlawed  regicide  and 
of  his  treasonable  purpose/'  said  the  chief 
judge ;  "  Sir  Drost  I  the  testimony  we  have 
here  from  the  most  guilty  of  the  two,  ren« 
ders  them  both,  at  the  least,  state  prisoners 
for  their  "Jifetime." 

Drost  Aage  appeared  thunderstruck. 
<*  The  unhappy  lady  must  rave,"  he  said, 
hastily  recollecting  himself.  ''She  hath  been 
ill,  and  not  in  her  right  mind,  as  we  know 
— her  confession  and  testimony  are  of  no 
weight.  Her  knowledge  of  yon  miscreant 
I  have  indeed  observed  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible she  could  have  been  an  accomplice  in 
his  crime,  and  still  less  her  pious  sister ; 
that  I  will  stake  my  life  upon  I  Answer 
us  I  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  in  heaven, 
tell  us  the  truth  noble  Lady  Margaretha  I 
Knew  you  Kagge  was  here  in  disguise  at 
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the  castle,  and  seeking  after  the  king's 
life  ?  '* 

**  I  knew  it,  Sir  Drost,''  answered  Mar- 
garetha  calmly,  with  her  hand  on  her 
heart.  "  But  by  the  lips  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, and  the  Spirit  of  holy  truth,  it  lay  not 
in  my  power,  nor  in  my  sister's,  to  hinder 
his  coming.  When  I  heard  he  was  here, 
and  what  he  meditated,  it  was  night,  and 
our  prison  door  was  locked.  It  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  caution  you  and  the 
king  against  him,  had  I  even  (which  I 
trust  in  God  I  had)  courage  and  strength 
and  will  to  do  so.  In  the  morning  it  was 
affirmed  he  had  escaped,  and— *I  was 
silent,  that  I  might  not  plunge  an  erring 
unhappy  soul  into  still  greater  misery." 

'<  A  serious  case  I  a  very  serious  case ! " 
said  the  judge.  '<  We  must  examine  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  affiun" 

While  the  examination  was  continued 
the  commandant  of  the  castle  entered,  and 
summoned  the  Drost  to  the  king.  Aage 
left  the  chamber  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a 
sorrowing  glance  at  the  unhappy  maidens. 
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of  whose  acquittal  and  liberation  from 
prison  he  now  almost  despaired.  With 
feelings  of  deep  emotion  the  Drost  joined 
the  Marsk  in  the  ante-chamber,  where  he 
was  to  await  the  king's'  commands.  They 
heard  the  king  pacing  with  hasty  steps  up 
and  down  his  private  chamber. 

"  There  are  snakes  in  the  grass,  Drost  I " 
said  the  Marsk.  "  Why  did  they  not  in- 
stantly cut  off  the  heads  of  those  hounds, 
without  ceremony,  and  cast  their  high-bom 
friend  and  protector  into  the  tower.  Now 
they  have  all  'scaped,  the  whole  pack  of 
them,  and  we  have  enough  to  do  to  be  on 
our  guard." 

"  Whom  mean  you.  Sir  Marsk  ?  "  asked 
Aage  absently.  <<  You  have  received  let- 
ters I  know  ?  " 

<' Yes,  in  abundance — Brock  and  Papse 
got  off  for  that  once;  they  are  scouring 
Jutland  round,  and  stirring  up  the  people 
about  these  priest-riots  and  the  shutting  of 
the  churches,  which  all  dread  so  much; 
just  as  if  a  church-door  was  a  fortress  gate 
with  ramparts  and  towers,  and  had   St. 
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Paul  himself  for  a  porter.  I  thought 
truly,  it  was  a  bad  business  when  those 
haughty  nobles  laid  their  heads  together  so 
often  with  the  junker,  and  had  slit  napkins 
laid  before  their  noses.  I  should  have 
been  right  glad  to  have  hewn  the  whole 
pack  of  them  in  pieces  \  but  amid  all  our 
stupid  ceremonies  with  trencher  and  napkin, 
and  tattered  clouts,  we  let  fly  the  birds  of 
prey,  and  the  junker  into  the  bargain,  al- 
though he  got  a  rent  to  hide  which  made 
his  ears  glowing  red." 

"  How,  Sir  Marsk  I "  exclaimed  Aage, 
a  conjecture  suddenly  flashing  across  his 
mind.  **  You  surely  were  not  yourself  his 
secret  accuser  ?  ** 

<<  You  have  hit  it,  Drost  I  I  cared  not 
much  to  keep  the  secret:  had  any  one 
asked,  my  answer  would  have  been  ready, 
and  my  good  sword  with  it^  if  required : 
proofs  and  such  like  frippery  I  had  not,  it 
is  true — that  was  the  worst  of  it;  but, 
however,  I  had  my  conjectures  and  my 
own  thoughts.  I  cannot  abide  that  fellow, 
do  you  see  —  were  he  guiltless,  and  had 
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he  courage  to  defend  his  honour/ —  by  the 
foul  fiend  I  he  would  not  have  sat  there  as 
if  upon  thorns,  and  have  hid  that  little 
rent.  I  was  just  going  by  the  table,  do 
you  see  ?  and  saw  how  matters  stood  with 
those  three  mangy  hounds.  The  junker's 
napkin  lay  so  conveniently  at  hand,  my 
blood  was  up,  and  it  struck  me  the  high- 
bom  junker  would  be  the  better  for  a 
little  alarm." 

"  By  your  favour.  Sir  Marsk  I  it  was  a 
most  rash  proceeding ;  by  acting  thus,  you 
have  increased  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  brother.'^ 

**  So  much  the  better ;  either  keep  with 
him  or  break  with  him — one  or  the  other ; 
nought  comes  of  this  truckling :  but  so  far 
you  are  right — I  should  not  have  busied 
myself  with  those  apish  ceremonies,  they 
better  beseem  all  of  t/ou.  I  should  rather 
have  said  it  right  out,  and  answered  for  it 
instantly  with  my  hand  on  my  neck :  — 
but  enough  of  this  —  Know  ye  Master 
Grand  is  here  ?  " 

"Grand I  the  Archbishop ?  Where?" 
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*^  At  Copenhagen,  and  with  a  royal  con- 
voy.  That  was  a  piece  of  folly,  also  — 
You  were,  no  doubt,  one  in  council  ?  " 

"It  was  not  deemed  necessary,"  an- 
swered Aage,  repressing  his  annoyance 
at  the  Marsk's  offensive  bluntness.  The 
counsel  you  so  flatteringly  attribute  to  me 
was  not  mine  either.  The  state  council 
and  the  king  himself  considered  it  good 
policy.  The  cardinal  demanded  it,  and 
offered  his  mediation.  If  the  archbishop 
becomes  manageable,  and  recalls  the  ban, 
he,  of  course,  could  not  come  hither  with- 
out an  assurance  of  personal  safety/' 

"  Do  ye  not  yet  know  that  fellow  bet- 
ter?'' answered  the  Marsk.  "Ere  fie 
becomes  tractable,  heaven  and  earth  will 
pass  away.  In  this  respect,  the  king  is 
not  far  behind  him — but  if  he  wiU  be  at 
the  archbishop  —  by  Satan  I  he  should  not 
have  given  him  a  convoy,  and  allowed  him 
to  set  foot  again  upon  Danish  ground, 
though  the  whole  state-council  should  get 
a  colic  from  fright.  Now,  Grand  and  that 
accursed  red  hat  sit  like  a  pair  of  popes 
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at  Axelhuus,  and  none  dare  injure  a  hair 
of  their  heads :  there  they  may  begin  the 
game,  and  stir  us  up  the  whole  country  in 
a  trice.  The  cardinal  hath  already  con^ 
finned  that  confounded  constitution  of 
Veil^  and  the  Bishop  of  Roskild  now 
causes  all  his  churches  to  be  shut.  The 
storm  will  and  must  burst  soon,  and  then 
till  depends  on  how  wind  and  current 
drive." 

"Great  Heavens!  is  it  possible?*'  ex- 
claimed Aage,  in  dismay.  "  Have  you 
certain  tidings.  Sir  Marsk?  Doth  the 
king  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  brought  him  some  doses  on  a 
fasting  stomach  in  a  couple  of  letters  — 
that  he  hath  swallowed  them  you  may 
know  from  the  clatter  of  his  spurs  and 
boot-heels — You  brought  him  letters  from 
Sweden,  DrostI  Love  letters,  doubtless, 
and  fine  ballads  from  his  betrothed  ? 
Were  there  any  tidings  of  a  rational 
kind?" 

**  None  of  a  very  cheering  description," 
answered  Aage,   looking  with  uneasiness 
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towards  the  king's  door.  *<  What  the  prin- 
cess hath  imparted  I  know  not;  but  the 
excellent  Master  Fetrus  can  efiPect  nothing 
with  the  state-council  touching  the  king's 
marriage." 

•*S'DeathI''  said  the  Marsk,  rubbing 
his  hands.  '^  Then  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
get  to  talk  with  him  to-day.  These  are 
knots  which  it  will  be  hard  even  for  your 
state-policy  to  loose,  my  wise  Sir  DrostI 
but  if  /  know  the  king  well,  he  will  give 
all  your  fine  wisdom  to  the  devil,  and  keep 
him  to  me  and  his  good  sword." 

'<  Against  rebels  we  may  use  the  sword, 
Marsk,  but  neither  against  bishop  nor  pope, 
and  just  as  little  against  the  king's  future 
brother-in-law,"  answered  Aage.  We  stand 
in  need  of  discretion  in  this  matter,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  help  of  the  Lord." 

The  door  of  the  king's  private  chamber 
now  opened,  and  the  king  himself  looked 
out  into  the  ante-chamber,  and  nodded. 
His  countenance  indicated  passion  and 
anxiety,  and  the  Marsk,  as  well   as  the 
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Drost,  entered  the  chamber  with  a  thought- 
ful aspect. 

An  hour  afterwards  Marsk  Olufisen  de- 
parted with  the  Wordingborg  troop  of  horse 
on  his  way  to  Jutland ;  and  Drost  Aage  set 
out,  attended  by  twelve  knights  and  squires, 
as  ambassador  to  the  Swedish  court,  with 
a  letter  which  inspired  him  with  secret 
anxiety  for  his  king  and  country. 

Among  the  twelve  knights  appointed  to 
accompany  Drost  Aage  to  Sweden,  was  Sir 
FaI16's  brother-in-law,  the  brave  knight, 
Helmer  Blaa,  who  had  made  himself  fa- 
mous by  gaining  his  bride  by  dint  of  arms, 
and  vanquishing  Sir  Falle  and  her  six  bro- 
thers, who  had  all  fallen  upon  him  at  once. 
He  was  young,  of  a  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned figure,  with  sparkling  brown  eyes, 
and  remarkably  light  and  agile  in  his  move- 
ments. He  was  a  native  of  Fyen,  of  high 
birth ;  a  great  friend  of  the  Drost's,  and 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  king. 

"  He  rides  in  the  saddle  so  free  — " 

was  wont  to  be  carolled  forth  by  the  lower 
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orders  whenever  they  saw  Helmer  riding 
his  handsome  Arabian  horse,  which  flew 
with  him  swift  as  the  wind,  and  was  the 
gift  of  royal  favour  to  him  on  his  marriage- 
day  the  preceding  summer. 

Drost  Aage  rode  for  an  hour  in  calm 
silence  by[the  side  of  this  gallant  knight,  on 
the  road  to  Kioge,  from  whence  he  was  to 
embark  for  Skan6r  on  the  Swedish  coast. 

"  Count  Henrik  goes  with  the  king  of 
course  ? "  said  Sir  Helmer,  at  last  breaking 
silence.  "  If  one  would  visit  a  bishop's 
nest  in  these  times,  it  must  assuredly  be 
with  sword  and  coat  of  mail.'' 

**  Count  Henrik  stirs  not  from  his  side," 
answered  Aage  -^  *'  that  he  hath  promised 
me  with  word  and  hand — I  now  go  hence 
unwillingly;  Grand's  thirst  for  revenge, 
and  the  boldness  of  the  outlaws  know  no 
bounds." 

**  That  accursed  Kagge  I  He  made  an 
end  also  of  my  fat  seal  of  a  brother-inJaw 
—  that  lump  of  flesh,  indeed,  I  accounted 
not  much  of ;  his  miserable  death,  however, 
I  have  vowed  to  St.  George  to  avenge; 
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chiefly  for  my  dear  wife's  sake.  She  had 
but  that  one  brother  left  since  I  came  to 
mishap  with  all  the  others ;  but  it  was  done 
openly,  and  in  honourable  self-defence ; 
she  hath  not  even  loved  me  the  less  either 
for  that  affair — but  to  fight  by  stealth,  and 
with  a  poisoned  weapon  —  faugh  I  'Twas 
an  accursed  Italian  trick  —  such  was  never 
before  the  usage  here  in  the  north.  Are 
you  quite  certain  the  wretched  assassin  is 
dead  and  buried  in  good  earnest,  Sir  Drost? 
The  people  have  divers  tales  to  tell.  He 
who  hath  had  no  shame  in  his  life  would 
not  die  of  shame,  I  should  think — One 
hath  seen  ere  this  a  cunning  fox  run  from 
the  trap  and  leave  his  tail  behind  him." 

Aage  started.  ''  I  saw  him  not  after 
death,"  he  answered ;  <*  but  his  end  was 
certainly  announced  by  the  provost  and 
Commendator  of  the  monastery.  There 
can  surely  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth." 

"  The  Commendator  is  a  holy  man  of 
God,  doubtless,"  replied  Helmer,  with  an 
incredulous  smile;  ''one  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  suspect  him  of  deceit  and  treason,  even 
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though  he  be  a  good  friend  of  Master 
Grand's,  and  might  have  wished  to  save  the 
dishonoured  life  of  one  of  so  high  and  holy 
a  race.  I  first  heard  that  unbelieving  gossip 
when  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  carrion 
pit,  and  consumed  with  unslacked  lime ;  it 
doubtless  showed  great  caution  and  good 
care  for  the  public  health ;  but  they  wiU 
have  it  it  was  a  corpse  from  the  hospital 
of  the  monastery,  with  beard  and  eyebrows 
of  good  Danish  boar  bristles.'' 

<'  Can  it  be  possible  I "  exclaimed  Aage. 
'*  Should  he  be  alive  and  at  liberty,  he 
would  then  become  a  more  pestilent  foe 
than  all  the  outlaws  put  together — Yon 
dishonoured  miscreant  is  capable  of  any 
crime ;  he  hath  now  hardly  aught  more 
to  lose." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  answered  Helmer, 
<<  if  Kagg6  be  above  ground,  so  is  my  arm 
and  my  good  sword  also  —  the  Lord  be 
praised  for  it  I  —  and  wherever  I  meet  him, 
I  am  his  man.*' 

*^  If  the  miscreant  is  alive,  and  falls  into 
our  hands,  we  can  but  bind  his  hands  and 
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wash  our  own  of  the  matter,"  answered 
Aage. 

They  now  continued  their  journey  in 
grave  silence  for  another  hour.  Each  time 
Aage  thought  of  the  unfortunate  daughters 
of  Marsk  Stig  in  the  maidens'  tower  a 
sigh  burst  from  his  heart ;  and  whenever 
he  felt  the  king's  important  letter  within 
his  vest  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  lie  was 
oppressed  by  the  future  fate  of  king  and 
country. 

**  We  received  but  scanty  orders,**  re- 
sumed  Helmer  Blaa  again,  seemingly  wea- 
ried by  the  long  silence  and  the  Drost's 
reverie.  "  We  were  to  learn  the  rest  from 
you,  Drost ;  but  you  seem  to  have  left 
tongue  and  speech  at  Wordingborg.** 

"  You  know  what  is  of  most  importance,** 
answered  Aag£.  **  It  concerns  King  Eric*s 
highest  happiness  in  this  world.  As  mat- 
ters stand  now  with  the  archbishop  and 
pope,  you  may  easily  imagine  there  are 
great  difficulties  about  the  dispensation  for 
his  marriage ;  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  King 
Birger  and  his  state  council  to  permit  the 
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marriage  to  take  place  ere  St.  John's  Day, 
and  that  despite  both  pope  and  clergy,  then 
— more  should  not  be  said,**  he  added,  in  a 
lowered  voice ;  **  then  I  fear  matters  will 
stand  badly,  Sir  Helmer." 

*'  Not  worse  surely  than  with  roe  when 
they  threw  hindrances  in  the  way  of  my 
marriage  I "  answered  Helmer.  *^  How  such 
difficulties  may  be  got  over  our  bold  king 
knows  full  as  well  as  I  ^"  So  saying,  he 
gaily  struck  upon  his  clanking  sword. 

"  That  did  very  well  with  your  brother- 
in-law,  brave  Helmer,"  said  Aage.  "  It 
concerned  only  half  a  dozen  of  our  worst 
knights.  Here  state  and  kingdom  are 
in  question.  The  king  is  of  a  hasty  temper, 
you  know;  he  is  only  but  too  ready  to 
imitate  your  bold  manner  of  wooing ;  but 
if  he  is  to  win  his  bride  by  war  and  battle, 
there  will  be  a  bloody  bridal  here  in  the 
summer,  to  as  little  pleasure  for  Denmark 
as  for  Sweden.** 

**  There  you  may  perhaps  be  in  the 
right,  Drost,**  answered  Helmer.  "  There 
is  a  difference  between  my  brothers-in-law 
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and  the  king's,  I  own  ;  but  if  honour  and 
our  king's  fortune  in  love  are  now  at  stake, 
assuredly  no  Danish  knight  will  hesitate  to 
become  his  bridegroom's  man  with  sword 
and  lance,  however  hard  one  might  be  put 
to  it.  This  much  we  must  allow  to  the 
Swede  —  he  ever  fights  like  a  brave  fellow. 
Swedish  knighthood  yields  not  to  us  in 
manhood ;  but  when  we  sing, 

"  For  Eric  the  youthful  king  I  " 

the  heart  of  no  Danish  man  will  sink  below 
his  belt,  I  know,  were  the  Swede  ten  times 
as  strong,  and  had  they  ten  Thorkild  Knud- 
sons  in  council  and  camp." 

**  Let  us  not  talk  too  loud  of  these 
things,"  said  Aage,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
allowing  the  other  knights  to  pass  by,  while 
he  and  Helmer  slackened  their  pace.  *^  Ho- 
nourable warfare  is  indeed  ever  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  deceitful  and  shameful  peace," 
he  continued ;  *'  but  the  Lord  and  St. 
George  forbid  it  should  come  to  a  breach 
now,  just  when  love  and  good  will  seem  in 
truth  desirous  to  make  us  and  our  brave 
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neighbours  friends.  Could  these  unhappy 
scruples  be  removed  I  should  deem  both 
Denmark  and  Sweden  fbrtunate  indeed. 
If  a  noble  Swedish  princess  sits  on  the 
throne  of  Denmark's  queens,  and  a  Danish 
one  on  that  of  Sweden,  we  might  then 
hope  to  see  extinguished  the  last  spark  of 
ancient  national  hate  and  fraternal  enmity. 
We  may  say  what  we  please  in  our  pride, 
and  boast  of  Danish  greatness  in  the  days 
of  Canute  the  Great  and  the  Valdemars ; 
Scandinavians  were,  however,  brethren  in 
the  beginning;  we  have  shared  honour 
and  fame  with  each  other  all  over  the  world, 
among  Longobards  and  Goths  and  North- 
men ;  and  we  must  combine  together  again, 
if  aught  great  is  to  be  achieved  by  the 
powers  of  the  north/* 

•*  It  may  be  so,**  answered  Sir  Helmer. 
**  I  am  well  nigh  of  your  opinion,  especially 
since  it  hath  now  come  to  something  more 
than  mere  state  policy  and  cold  calculations 
with  these  betrothings  of  royal  children. 
This  one  at  first  was  but  a  politic  scheme 
of  Queen  Agnes  and  Drost  Uessel ;   in 
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such  plaDs  there  are  seldom  any  truth  and 
honesty.  Strange  enough  it  should  turn 
out  as  it  hath  done ;  for  every  man,  both 
here  and  in  Sweden's  land,  knows  that  our 
young  king  is  almost  more  enamoured  than 
a  Sir  Tristan  or  Florez  in  the  new  books 
of  chivalry ;  and  the  &ir  Ft'incess  Ingeborg 
—•here  they  already  call  her  our  second 
Dagmar  —  although  we  have  but  heard  she 
is  pious  and  mild,  and  hath  pretty  blue 
eyes  and  beautiful  golden  hair,  like  Dagmar. 
I  shall  be  well  pleased  to  see  her,''  he  added. 
**  No  Swedish  or  Danish  knights  can  ever 
commend  her  sufficiently,  and  she  is,  in- 
deed, well  nigh  praised  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  our  own  lovely  ladies — that  vexes 
me  I  own." 

**  I  saw  her  at  Helsingborg,  at  the  bridal 
of  Count  Gerhard  and  Queen  Agnes,'* 
said  Aage,  and  his  pensive  eye  sparkled. 
**  She  was  then  still  almost  a  child ;  but 
she  hath  since  ever  seemed  to  me  like  one 
of  God's  holy  angels,  destined  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  love  through  this 
land  and  kingdom.  There  is  but  one  female 
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form  in  the  world  which  I  could  compare 
with  her,  or  perhaps  even  exalt  above  her 
in  fair  and  noble  presence/'  he  added  with 
emotion ;  but  suddenly  paused  and  cleared 
his  throat  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Now,  out  with  it,  Drost  Aage ;  I  am 
not  jealous,"  said  Sir  Helmer,  with  a  pleased 
and  proud  look.  <<  You  mean  doubtless 
my  fair  young  wife  —  It  is  worthy  a  true 
knight  to  admire  the  beauty  of  a  young 
and  fair  woman  in  all  reverence  and  honour. 
She  hath  well  nigh  the  fairest  presence  of 
any  woman  here  in  the  country ;  every  one 
says  so  who  sees  her,  both  here  and  in 
Fyen ;  .and  I  have  nought  against  it.  I 
know  assuredly  she  holds  me  dearest  of  all, 
although  I  came  to  mishap^  as  you  know, 
both  with  her  uncle  and  those  stiflP-necked 
brothers.  She  is  now  at  my  castle,  longing 
to  have  me  back  again ;  if  it  please  the 
Lord  and  St.  George,  she  shall  soon  hear 
a  good  report  of  me,  if  there  is  anything 
to  be  done  in  earnest." 

Drost  Aage's  usually  pale  cheek  had 
become  crimson.     "  You  guessed  wrong, 
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however,  this  once  Sir  Helmer*' — he  said, 
with  a  smile ;  ^<  the  lady  I  thought  of  was 
another,  without  disparagement  to  your  fair 
young  wife.  But,  if  we  would  reach  Kjoge 
ere  midnight,  we  must  ride  faster.  In  a 
steady  trot,  and  at  the  long  run,  I  think , 
my  Danish  horse  will  be  a  match  for  your 
Arabian/'  He  spurred  his  horse,  and  Sir 
Helmer  hastened  to  redeem  the  honour  of 
his  favourite  Arabian,  while  he  shook  his 
head  at  the  Drost's  want  of  discernment  in 
the  matter  of  female  beauty. 
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CHAP.  xin. 

When  they  reached  Kjdg6  it  was  three 
hours  past  vespers,  and  after  burgher  bed- 
time. In  this  town,  as  yet,  neither  the 
great  Franciscan  nor  Carmelite  monasteries 
were  erected,  which  afterwards  became  so 
celebrated.  Here  the  travellers  were  forced 
to  be  content  with  one  of  the  unpretending 
hostelries  from  the  time  of  Eric  Clipping, 
which  were  often  stigmatised  as  dungeons 
and  farthing  taverns. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  town  had 
been  frequently  visited  by  the  Hanseatic 
merchants,  since  the  king  had  extended 
their  trading  privileges ;  and  when  these  ac- 
tive traders  went  to  or  from'  the  great  fairs 
at  Skanor  or  Falsterbo,  or  to  the  herring 
fishery,  on  the  Swedish  coast,  they  oft;en 
ran  their  vessels  into  Kjoge  bay,  to  wait 
for  a  favourable  wind,  and  dispose  of  their 
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wares  to  the  burghers  of  Kjoge.  The  bay 
was  now  full  of  Hanseatic  merchant  vessels, 
and  the  numerous  lights  in  the  ships  shone 
fair  upon  the  shore.  Drost  Aage,  with  his 
train,  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  a  room 
in  what  was  called  the  ale-house,  near  the 
harbour.  In  the  large  public  room  of  the 
tavern,  where  the  guests  were  wont  to  be- 
guile the  time  until  late  at  night,  with 
drinking  and  dice,  there  was  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Drost  and  his  knights,  much  hubbub 
and  loud-tongued  talk  among  the  guests, 
which,  however,  was  suddenly  hushed  on 
the  appearance  of  the  richly-attired  stran- 
gers, in  whom  the  king's  knights  and  hal- 
berdiers were  instantly  recognised.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  long  oaken  table, 
which  was  fixed  to  the  floor,  sat  a  heavy- 
built,  consequential-looking  personage, 
with  a  sable-bordered  cap  and  tunic;  it 
was  Bemer  Kopmand,  from  Rostock  (so 
notorious  for  his  wealth  and  pride)  who 
had  bid  defiance  to  the  king  at  Sjdberg. 
He  lolled  in  his  seat  with  an  air  of  impor- 
tance, and  had  laid  one  leg  upon  the  table, 
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that  he  might  be  more  completely  at  his 
ease.  His  broad  visage  glowed  from  the 
effects  of  wine ;  he  held  a  silver  goblet  in 
his  hand,  and  had  a  large  wine-flask  before 
him.  By  his  side  sat  his  trusty  friend  and 
trading  companion,  Henrik  GuUandsfar, 
from  Wisbye,  with  a  large  purse  in  his 
hand,  from  which  he  threw  some  coins  into 
the  host's  cap.  Between  them  stood  a 
backgammon  board,  on  which  the  dice 
were  swimming  in  ale  and  wine,  and  which 
Bemer  Kopmand  kicked  aside  to  make 
room  for  his  ponderous  foot«  Here  they 
sat,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Hanseadc 
merchants,  skippers  and  boatmen.  All 
were  armed,  like  themselves,  with  broad 
battle  swords  and  sabres,  and  drank  merrily 
to  their  own  success.  When  the  Drost 
and  his  knights  entered,  the  two  merchants 
remained  sitting  in  their  easy  posture,  with* 
out  returning  the  greeting  of  the  strangers, 
and  whispers  and  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction 
were  heard  among  the  guests. 

In  the  least  lit-up  part  of  the  room  sat 
two  men  with  the  crogB  of  the  order  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost  on  their  black  travelling  man- 
tles. The  one  drew  his  hood  over  his 
brow;  he  instantly  arose,  and  with  his 
ecclesiastical  colleague  presently  disap- 
peared in  the  throng  of  guests,  who  were 
flocking  in  and  out.  Sir  Helmer  had 
noticed  the  deportment  of  the  monk ;  he 
hastily  approached  Aag^  to  whisper  a  word 
in  his  ear,  but  the  Drost,  who  had  instantly 
recognised  the  two  arrogant  Hanseatic 
merchants,  had  turned  his  whole  attention 
upon  their  bearing,  and  was  pondering 
within  himself,  how  far  it  would  be  wise  or 
necessary  to  meddle  with  them,  or  attach 
any  significance  to  their  former  powerless 
menace. 

"  Short  and  sweet,  my  good  friends  I  " 
now  began  the  heavy  Rostocker,  with  lisp- 
ing tongue,  while  he  struck  the  heel  of  his 
boot  on  the  table  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and 
seemed  wrath  at  the  pause  in  the  talk. 
**  The  Lauenbei^  knight  was  forced  to 
dangle  from  our  new  gallows,  despite  the 
cry  of  his  high  birth  and  lineage ;  and  the 
high-bom   Duke  Albert   of  Saxony  was 
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ready  to  choke  with  rag^.  It  is  therefore, 
he  now  protects  and  e^s  on  these  high- 
born highwaymen.  But  we  will  no  longer 
suflPer  ourselves  to  be  plundered  and  pulled 
by  the  nose,  unavenged,  by  knights  and 
princes.  We  shall  one  day  teach  all  these 
high  and  mighty  lords,  where  the  gold 
lies  buried,  the  blessed  bright  gold  which 
rules  the  world,  and  what  the  rich  and 
combined  Hanse-towns  can  do.  We  mer- 
chants and  small  folk,  have  now  also  learned 
something  of  the  art  of  war,  and  the  art  of 
politics,  and  he  who  treads  on  our  corns 
may  beware  of  Lubek  law,  and  the  Rostock 
gallows — Hurra  I  freedom  in  trade  I  free^ 
dom  in  word  and  deed  I  To  hell  with  all 
tyrants  and  aristocrats  I  "  So  saying,  Ber- 
ner  Kopmand  kicked  the  empty  wine  flask 
off  the  table,  while  he  moved  his  foot  to 
the  floor,  and  rose  reeling  with  the  goblet 
at  his  lips. 

The  foreign  merchants  and  skippers, 
shouted  and  drank.  Henrik  Gullandsfar 
shook  his  head,  and  pulled  his  drunken 
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colleague  by  the  sleeve,  with  a  side  glance 
at  the  Drost  and  the  king's  halberdiers. 

^*  I  give  them  to  death  and  the  devil  I 
I  can  buy  them  up  body  and  soul,  and 
their  forefathers  into  the  bargain/'  growled 
the  proud  burgher  magnate  of  Rostock  — 
allowing  himself,  however,  to  be  led  out  of 
the  apartment,  by  the  sober  and  more 
wary  GuUandsfar.  The  other  merchants 
and  skippers  now  departed  one  after  another^ 
singing  and  whistling  as  they  went.  Aage 
had  instantly  perceived  that  the  conduct  of 
the  proud  Hanseatics  was  meant  as  defiance 
and  insult ;  but  he  had  himself,  as  Drost, 
two  years  before,  jointly  with  the  state- 
council,  confirmed  the  great  privileges 
which  were  granted  to  these  traders,  and 
the  law  strictly  forbade  all  violent  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  towards  them  so 
long  as  they  themselves  refrained  from 
committing  any  act  of  violence.  Aag6 
remained  silent,  with  a  contemptuous  smile^ 
and  warned  to  the  incensed  knights  to  keep 
quiet.  But  Sir  Helmer's  blood  boiled, — he 
had  sat  upon  thorns   since   his   eye  had 
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caught  the  monk.  As  the  Hanseatic  sea- 
men left  the  inn,  he  thought  he  once  more 
caught  a  glance,  through  the  open  door,  of 
the  same  figure,  among  the  tumultuous 
throng  which  was  hastening  to  the  vessels* 
He  whispered  a  few  hurried  words  in  the 
Drost's  ear,  and  rushed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. Aage  looked  gravely  and  thought- 
fully after  him.  He  gave  a  secret  signal  to 
two  of  the  most  discreet  knights  to  follow 
him,  and  requested  the  others  to  remain. 
They  now  seated  themselves  at  the  almost 
deserted  table.  The  humble  and  officious 
host  hastened  to  serve  them,  and  to  remove 
the  empty  flasks  and  cans  of  ale.  Their 
wrath  which  they  had  repressed  with  diffi- 
culty, had  rendered  the  knights  silent,  and 
their  humour  was  manifested  only  in  taunt- 
ing exclamations  and  jeers  at  the  grocer- 
heroes,  as  they  were  designated.  It  was 
indeed  allowed  that  the  proud  Bemer 
Kopmand's  inveteracy  against  the  nobles 
of  the  land  was  not  altogether  unfounded. 
The  knights'  castles  in  Denmark,  were 
not  in  iact  robber-holds,  as  in  Germany ; 
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foreign  traders  here  enjoyed  the  greatest 
security,  and  had  even  greater  privileges 
than  the  burghers  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
knights  delighted  in  scoffing  at  the  un- 
couth and  awkward  bearing  of  the  armed 
grocers;  even  Drost  Aage  with  all  his 
moderation,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had 
himself  effected  for  the  security  of  trade 
and  the  extension  of  commerce,  could  not 
altogether  suppress  the  feeling  of  aristo- 
cratic contempt,  entertained  by  those  in 
his  own  rank  for  this  class  of  persons, 
whose  growing  prosperity  and  wealth  were 
often  united  with  a  degree  of  insolence 
and  envious  pride,  which  excited  and  fos- 
tered this  mutual  bad-feeling. 

The  attention  of  Aage  and  the  knights 
was  soqp  directed  towards  two  singular 
strangers  who  still  remained  with  them  at 
table ;  the  one  was  a  young  man  of  a  good 
figure  and  remarkably  animated  counten- 
ance ;  he  wore  a  dark  red,  and  rather 
thread-bare  lay  mantle,  but  the  black  cap 
which  covered  his  tonsure,  and  a  canon's 
hat  which  lay  by  his  side  on  the  table, 
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appeared  to  denote  him  an  ecclesiastic. 
At  one  time  he  talked  Latin,  at  another 
Icelandic  and  Danish,  with  his  next 
neighbour,  whom  he  addressed  as  master, 
and  to  whom  he  shewed  marked  respect. 
When  the  young  clerk  spoke  Danish,  he 
frequently  pronounced  the  words  wrong. 
At  times  he  became  enthusiastic,  and 
recited  as  well  front  the  ancient  classics 
as  from  old  northern  poems.  His  neigh- 
hour  was  a  little,  deformed  man,  with  a 
hump  upon  his  back,  a  thin  sharp  visage, 
and  an  intelligent  piercing  eye ;  his  head 
was  sunk  deep  between  his  shoulders,  and 
hardly  reached  above  the  table,  but  his 
arms  were  uncommonly  long  and  thin  ;  he 
occasionally  put  on  and  took  off  a  pair  of 
large  spectacles  set  in  lead,  an4  had  a 
number  of  singular  instruments  and  boxes 
before  him  on  the  table.  He  wore  a  bright- 
red  mantle,  bordered  with  fur,  over  a  lay- 
brother's  blue  dress,  and  his  head  was 
adorned  with  a  scarlet  cap,  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  and  tassels.  In  this  showy  garb, 
which  rendered  the  deformity  of  his  person 
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Still  more  striking,  he  resembled  one  of 
those  foreign  mountebanks  and  quacks,  who 
at  the  great  fairs  were  wont  to  exhibit  feats 
before  the  mob,  and  vend  relics,  amulets, 
and  universal  remedies  against  all  ailments; 
this  personage  however,  had  an  air  of 
much  greater  distinction  and  pretension. 
It  was  the  same  little  red-cloaked  man,  who, 
with  Sir  Niels  Brock  and  Sir  Johan  Papas, 
had  paid  the  nightly  visit  to  Junker  Chris- 
topher, at  Holbek  castle.  In  his  dying 
hour  Sir  Palle  had  described  him  to  the 
Drost,  when  in  his  alarm,  he  had  made 
him  the  depositary  of  his  secrets.  Aag6 
however  had  never  before  beheld  this  figure 
and  did  not  remember  Sir  Pallets  confused 
description. 

The  liftle  man  sat  with  a  flask  of  wine 
before  him,  which  he  appeared  to  be  ex- 
amining with  close  attention.  **  Bad  I  — 
adulterated  I  *'  he  now  said  in  Danish 
to  the  Icelander,  also  in  a  foreign  and  Ice- 
landic accent,  while  he  puckered  up  his 
sharp  nose.  "  See  you  this  sediment. 
Master  Laurentius  ?     In  the  light  of  art 
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and  science,  truth  will  one  day  become 
manifest  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
—  Eureka  1**  he  continued,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile,  **  What  would  my  great 
master  Roger  have  said,  if  such  a  flask  of 
wine  had  been  set  before  him  ?  Even  with- 
out these  skilful,  searching  eyes — for  which 
I  am  in  some  measure  indebted  to  his  great 
optical  discovery  —  although  I  may  justly 
claim  the  honour  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation —  even  without  my  wondrous  spec- 
tacles, he  would  perhaps  have  discovered 
that  which  I  need  all  this  apparatus  to  de- 
tect. The  nature  of  poisons  is  altogether 
unknown  and  occult^  Master  Laurentius  I " 
he  added,  mysteriously,  but  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard  by  all.  "  Not  only  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  and  health,  but  much  more 
for  the  sake  of  science  and  art,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us.  Here  in  the 
north,  however,  people  care  but  little  for 
such  matters  ;  they  gulp  down  everything, 
like  the  dumb  beasts,  without  possessing 
the  wise  instincts  of  animals,  and  without 
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seeking  by  wisdom  and  art  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  narrow  limits  of  our  physical  nature. 
All  learning  here  is  expended  in  theo- 
logical subtleties,  and  what  are  called  godly 
things — which,  however^  they  know  nought 
of —  poor  fools !  Our  common-place  scho- 
lars still  chew  the  cud  of  mysticism,  the 
useless  learning  of  the  schools,  and  the  dry, 
worn-out  Aristoteles.  Ignorance  of  all 
that  is  true  and  useful,  renders  foi^ers  and 
cheats  quite  safe  here,  and  these  overbearing 
merchants  can  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  ignorant  people,  as  much  as 
they  choose.  There  you  see  one  of  their 
new  coins  I  I  have  detected  its  compo«* 
ftition  I  It  contains  more  tin  and  lead  thafn 
silver ;  the  Danish  king's  image  and  super- 
scnption  are  here,  it  is  true  —  the  size  is 
precisely  that  of  the  royal  coinage ;  but 
four  of  those  go  to  a  silver  mark,  and  this 
is  of  six  times  less  value.  What  an  enor- 
mous profit  might  not  a  single  ship-load  of 
such  coins  bring  those  fellows  ! '' 

Drost  Aage  had  become  attentive,  and 
found  in  the  stranger's  last  assertion  an 
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important  coDfirmation  of  a  charge  gene- 
rally made  against  the  Rostock  merchants. 
The  attention  of  the  Drost  and  the 
knights  did  not  appear  to  displease  the  in- 
telligent little  man  —  he  seemed,  indeed, 
not  to  heed  them  —  but  he  now  continued 
to  converse  in  Danish  with  the  young  clerk, 
and  though  he  appeared  to  speak  in  a  whis- 
per, he  nevertheless  enunciated  every  word 
in  a  singularly  distinct,  and  perfectly  audible 
tone.  **  Nothing  is  small  in  science  and 
in  nature,''  he  continued,  **  the  least  may 
here  lead  to  the  greatest ;  in  every  blade 
of  grass  their  lies  a  world.  How  long 
will  men  shut  their  eyes  on  the  great  and 
only  true  revelation  of  the  Deity,  through 
the  miracles  and  holy  writ  of  nature !  Mark 
my  young  friend!  the  time  will  come  when 
the  colossus  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and 
madness,  which  hath  been  erected  on  na- 
ture's grave,  and  worshipped  for  centuries 
—  must  fall.  As  is  the  course  of  temporal 
things,  so  is  that  of  the  spiritual  world  — 
Stagnation  is  death  and  rottenness.  We 
have  stood  stationary  with  antiquity  and 
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tradition.  The  powerful  ferment  of  life 
hath  subsided  —  life  hath  lost  its  savour. 
What  is  it  but  senseless  oriental  adventures, 
and  the  childish  dreams  of  our  race,  which 
have  turned  men's  brains,  and  kept  us  at 
a  distance  from  nature  and  the  source  of 
true  wisdom  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries  ? 
The  heathens  were  far  above  us.  What 
are  we  in  science  and  art  compared  with 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians? — and  yet  even 
they  were  erring.  They  also  had  their 
idols,  their  fancies  and  dreams  of  a  Tartarus 
and  Elysium,  and  withal,  that  madness  now 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  poetry." 

**  Stop,  my  learned  master  I "  interrupted 
the  young  Icelander  with  eagerness.  *^  Now 
you  attack  mt/  sanctuary  —  let  the  world 
change  its  fashion  as  it  may — let  Time  de- 
vour his  own  children,  as  in  ancient  fable ! 
But  what  hath  been  beautiful  in  every  age, 
none  can  destroy  —  it  must  re-appear, 
though  under  new  forms.  True,  eternal 
poetry  shall  rescue  and  embalm  all  wherein 
was  life  or  beauty,  as  well  in  our  times  as 
in  those  gone  by.    Its  image  and  memorial 
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no  cold  enlightening  wisdom   shall  ever 
efface. 

«  Cattle  die. 
Wise  men  die. 
Time  itself  dies  too  — 
One  thing  I  know 
That  never  dies  — 
Judgment  on  the  dead.'* 

'<  Be  it  so  I  "  answered  the  little  sage 
with  a  scornful  smile,  *^  Judgment  shall  not 
die ;  the  art  of  judging  is  the  only  one 
that  is  immortal ;  the  poetry  of  all  ages 
shall  vanish  as  soon  as  the  world  under* 
stands  itself  and  its  own  thoughts.  When 
the  kernel  is  found  we  may  cast  away  the 
shell,  or  give  it  to  children  to  play  with* 
It  was  a  true  saying,  though,  of  that  old 
heathen  bard  -~  the  judgment  on  the  dead 
is  eternal  —  but  when  this  generation  hath 
passed  away  a  succeeding  one  will  jeer  at 
the  achievements  of  their  fathers,  and  what 
is  now  worshipped  shall  be  the  scorn  of  pos- 
terity. But  one  likes  not  to  heai:  ^uch- 
things.  Master  Laurentius  I  The  kernel  of 
truth  is  unpalatable  ;  it  suits  not  the  taste 
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of  the  vulgar  and  uninitiated ;  and  he  who 
proffers  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  stoned 
by  the  enemies  of  truth  and  the  slaves  of 
prejudice.  What  my  great  Master  Roger 
was  forced  to  confess  is  known  to  all  the 
world  i  if  he  found  not  himself  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  he  hath,  however,  shewn  us 
where  to  seek  for  it,  and  what  was  hidden 
from  his  sharp  gaze  is  not  necessarily  hid 
from  that  of  his  disciples/'  So  saying,  the 
little  man  rose  with  a  look  of  proud  impor- 
tance ;  he  departed  with  a  slight  salutation 
to  Drost  Aage  and  the  knights,  in  whose 
looks  he  was  well  satisfied  to  perceive  the 
astonishment  which  his  last  mysterious  re- 
mark, about  the  philosopher's  stone  espe- 
cially, seemed  to  have  excited. 

The  young  clerk  remained  behind,  and 
now  addressed  himself  to  Drost  Aage, 
whose  rank  and  name  were  known  to  him. 
He  introduced  himself  to  the  Drost  as  an 
Iceland  theologian,  jurist,  and  poet,  who  in 
his  ardent  zeal  for  knowledge  and  enlight- 
enment, had  quitted  his  easy  office  of  priest 
of  St.  OlaPs  church  and  poenitentarius  of 
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the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros,*  to  visit  foreign 
universities  with  his  learned  countryman 
and  fellow-traveller  Magister  Thraud  Fist- 
lier,  a  disciple,  as  he  asserted,  of  the  re- 
nowned Roger  Bacon,  whose  wonderful 
knowledge,  and  free  and  bold  opinions, 
had  drawn  on  him  so  shameful  a  persecu- 
tion from  his  ecclesiastical  brethren,  and 
who,  afler  many  years'  imprisonment,  had 
died  two  years  since  in  England. 

The  young  Iceland  clerk  now  purposed, 
under  the  protection  of  his  learned  friend, 
to  visit  the  Danish  court,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  that  the  king  would  lend  a  favour- 
able ear  to  his  own  and  the  ancient  Icelandic 
poems  ;  while  his  travelling  companion  in- 
tended to  display  his  wondrous  arts  before 
the  king,  and  to  make  known  some  very  im- 
portant discoveries  in  natural  philosophy, 
which  might  prove  of  incalculable  use  and 
effect  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  report 
of  the  young  King  Eric's  especial  regard 
for  science,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which 

*  Nidaros,  the  ancient  name  of  Drontheim  in 
Norway. 
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he  dared  to  oppose  the  usurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome  and  the  hierarchy,  had  in- 
duced the  learned  Master  Thrand  to  seek 
freedom  and  protection  in  Denmark. 

**  You  will  doubtless  both  be  welcome 
to  the  king/'  answered  Aage,  looking  nar- 
rowly  at  him,  *'  he  £ivours  and  protects  all 
fair  and  useful  sciences.  Your  trayelling 
companion  belongs  not  to  the  herd  of 
common  mountebanks,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge :  if  he  can  prove  what  he  affirmed, 
of  the  false  coin  brought  hither  into  this 
country,  his  learning  may  be  most  impor- 
tant to  us.  But  since  you  are  a  tlieologian 
and  schobr,  Master  Laurentius,  I  would 
but  ask  you  one  question,"  continued  Aage, 
**  Doth  not  your  companion  entertain  some 
confused  opinions  on  sacred  subjects  ?  His 
expressions  struck  me  as  being  somewhat 
singular,  although  I,  as  a  layman,  under- 
stand  not  such  matters.  I  well  know,  how. 
ever,  those  who  are  called  Leccar  Brethren, 
—  who  will  only  believe  in  the  Creator, 
but  neither  in  God's  Son,  nor  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  in  an  universal  christian  church, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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—  are  as  little  tolerated  in  this  country  as 
by  any  right-thinking  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  you  must  in  nowise  believe  our 
king's  unfortunate  position  in  r^ard  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Lund  and  the  papal  court 
hath  made  any  alteration  in  his  opinions  in 
what  concerns  the  matter  of  his  own  and 
his  people's  salvation.*' 

"  From  the  errors  of  the  Lieecari  I  be- 
lieve myself  free,"  answered  the  young  Ice- 
lander, with  some  embarrassment ;  *^  about 
my  learned  companion's  theology,  I  must 
confess  I  have  not  greatly  troubled  myself ; 
seeing  that  he  is  a  worldly  philosopher 
and  not  a  theologian.  Of  the  noble  art 
of  hardship  he  hath  not  either  any  con- 
ception ;  I  admire  him  solely  for  his  rare 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature." 

**  If  he  errs  in  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  if  the  highest  and  most  sacred  truths, 
as  well  as  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble, 
are  in  his  estimation  nothing  but  folly," 
observed  Aage,  **  I  have  but  little  confi* 
dence  in  his  knowledge  of  less  important 
matters ;  and  I  would  not  give  much  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  learning." 
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*<  I  thus  judged  once  myself,  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  that  teach  us  but  earthly 
things,''  answered  the  Icelander,  <*but 
while  I  was  at  the  foreign  universities  a 
new  light  dawned  upon  me.  I  am  indeed 
far  from  calling  (like  my  learned  trarelling 
companion)  the  revelation  of  deity  in  na- 
ture the  only  true  one,  by  which,  as  you 
have  rightly  observed,  he  hath  in  his  incon- 
siderate  zeal,  betrayed  a  highly  erroneous 
opinion  ;  but  even  the  wisdom  of  the 
heathen  in  worldly  concerns  is  in  nowise 
to  be  despised,  and  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing that  hath  more  strengthened  my 
faith  in  the  Almighty  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Triune  God,  than  the  marvellous 
eflPects  of  the  powers  of  nature,  with  which 
this  singularman  hath  made  me  acquainted." 

"  What  hath  he  shown  you,  then,  of 
such  great  importance?  Master  Lauren* 
tins !  "  asked  Aage. 

^<  I  have  seen  effects  of  his  art,  which  I 
should  in  common  with  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude, and  my  prejudiced  colleagues,  have 
taken  to  be  witchcraft  and  the  work  of  the 
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dcTil,'*  answered  the  Icelander  eageriy, 
*<  had  he  not  exphiined  them  to  me  by  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  from  the  great  mis- 
judged Roger  Bacon's  <Opus  Majus,'  of 
which  he  carries  a  rare  and  invaluable  manu- 
script with  him.  Not  to  speak  of  his  great 
knowledge  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
properties  and  composition  of  metals ;  what 
most  hath  captivated  me  is  all  that  points 
to  the  soul's  dominion  over  time  and  decay, 
over  life  and  death,  over  the  universe,  and 
all  passive  powers  in  nature.  He  affirms 
that  by  his  art  alone,  without  supernatural 
aid,  he  is  able  to  preserve  youth,  and  pre- 
vent the  infirmities  of  age  ;  he  knows  the 
course  of  the  heavens,  and  the  influence  of 
the  stars  on  human  life ;  he  hath  a  number 
of  artful  glasses,  by  which  he  is  almost  able 
to  see  the  inviinble ;  but  his  greatest  and 
most  wondrous  art  is  the  preparation  of  an 
inextinguishable  fire,  with  which  he  imi- 
tates the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the 
heavens.  He  hath  shewn  me  a  specimen 
of  it,  which  hath  astonished  me.  With  a 
single  handful  of  that  subtle  combustible 
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matter^  he  can  produce  such  an  amazing 
thunder-clap,  that  the  strongest  wall  would 
be  rent  by  it,  and  such  a  burst  of  consuming 
flame,  that  he  who  rightly  understands  its 
powers,  would  be  able  to  destroy  a  whole 
army  with  it,  and  devastate  castles  and 
towns." 

The  knights  stared  in  amazement  at  the 
Icelander,  and  some  crossed  themselves. 
**  It  is  impossible  I  That  no  man  can  do ! 
it  cannot  be  done  by  natural  means  I  —  it 
must  be  done  by  witchcraft  and  devilry  V* 
said  the  one  to  the  other. 

Drost  Aage  was  silent,  and  looked 
sharply  and  gravely  at  the  Icelander.  ''  I 
hold  you  neither  for  an  unwise  man,  nor  for 
one  who  would  deal  in  falsehood  and  deceit^ 
good  Master  Laurentius  I  '*  he  at  length 
began,  **  although  what  you  tell  us  of  your 
learned  companion  borders  on  the  incre- 
dible —  but  are  you  not  yourself  deceived  ? 
You  say  you  have  but  known  this  man  of 
miracles  a  short  time.  In  your  admiration 
of  his  arts  and  his  rare  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  nature,  you  have  concerned  your- 
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self  but  little  about  his  principles  and  way 
of  thii^ing,  which,  however,  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  importont  points  in  every  man's 
character,  whether  he  be  scholar  or  layman. 
If  he  is  not  a  juggler  or  braggart,  I  fear  he 
is  something  worse.  He  would  fain  have 
us  laymen  believe  he  had  found  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  Those  who  talk  openly  of 
such  things  are  generally  enthusiasts  or 
impostors." 

**  That  which  is  above  our  understanding, 
Sir  Drost,"  answered  the  Icelander,  <'  we 
are  but  too  apt  to  misjudge  as  folly,  or  the 
invention  of  the  evil-minded  —  but  here 
our  own  self-conceit  and  vanity  are  to  blame. 
That  which  the  wisest  men  in  the  world 
have  so  long  mused  upon,  cannot  assuredly 
be  an  absurd  imagination,  and  I  doubt  not 
the  philosopher's  stone  will  and  must  one 
day  be  found  —  if  it  be  not  found  already. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet  at  Skanor  fair.  Sir 
Drost  I  "  he  added,  rising  to  depart,  *^  My 
learned  friend  and  travelling  companion 
doth  not  visit  princes  and  nobles  only  — 
the  enlightenment  of  the  ignorant  vulgar 
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is  a  more  important  object  to  him.  I  ac- 
company him  as  amanuensis,  partly  from  a 
present  necessityi  which  I  blush  not  to 
adcnowledgei  and  in  this  lay  mantle,  that 
1  may  not  give  offence  to  my  prejudiced 
colleagues  ;  but  I  learn  much  in  this  way, 
and,  as  I  said — I  trust  to  return  more  rich 
in  knowledge  from  these  worldly  bye-paths 
to  the  service  of  St.  Olaf,  and  to  my  most 
venerable  friend  and  protector  at  Nidaros, 
who  probably  may  soon  need  support  in  the 
cause  against  his  unruly  canons.'* 

The  conversation  was  now  broken  off 
with  the  Iceland  clerk,  as  Sir  Helmer 
rushed  almost  breathless  into  the  apart- 
ment. "  It  was  Kagg6I  DrostI  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it,''  exclaimed  Helmer, 
<<  but,  by  Satan  I  —  he  is  already  on  board 
the  Rostock  vessel." 

**Who?  the  dead  Kagge?  dream  ye, 
Helmer  ?  Was  it  he  ye  meant  before  ?" 

**  He,  and  none  other  —  the  base  regi- 
cide I  as  surely  as  I  have  eyes  and  ears. 
He  hath  both  his  beard  and  eye-brows 
shaved  ;   but  I  know  his  fox's  face  and 
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screeching  voice  ;  the  dull  Rostocker  men- 
tioned his  name  himself  in  his  drunkenness, 
out  of  defiance  and  pride.  They  insulted 
me  in  the  ancient  coarse  fashion  I  will  not 
name,  and  pushed  off  from  shore  with  the 
outlaw  before  mine  eyes.*' 

<<We  must  arrest  them  at  Skanor  to- 
morrow," answered  Aage,  "  if  the  criminal 
is  on  board  the  Rostock  yessel,  he  hath 
now  peace  and  respite  of  life  under  the 
Hanse  flag  and  the  Lubeck  law ;  but  when- 
ever he  sets  foot  on  Danish  ground  he  dies ! 
Such  pestilent  ware  no  Hanseatic  hath  the 
privilege  of  unloading."  They  then  re- 
tired to  rest.  The  Iceland  clerk  had  gone, 
and  no  more  was  seen  of  either  him  or  the 
learned  Thrand  Fistlier.  The  account 
they  had  heard  of  this  worker  of  wonders 
continued,  however,  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
night,  the  theme  of  the  knights'  conver- 
sation at  the  drinking  table. 
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^  CHAP.  XIV. 

Drost  Aag£  retired  to  rest  in  silence, 
but  he  vainly  tried  to  sleep.  He  was  un- 
certain whether  he  ought  not  instantly  to 
have  captured  the  two  overbearing  Han- 
seatics  on  the  ground  of  their  former  me- 
nace at  Sjoberg ;  here  they  were  no  longer 
ambassadors  and  privileged  persons.  If 
they  had  circulated  false  coin,  and  openly 
protected  an  outlaw  upon  Danish  ground, 
they  might  with  strict  justice  be  called  to 
account.  The  knowledge  that  the  base 
Kagg6  still  lived  also  disquieted  him  ;  but 
what  still  more  banished  sleep  from  the 
Drost's  eyes,  was  the  idea  of  the  mysterious 
Master  Thrand,  and  his  wondrous  arts. 
That  a  human  being  possessed  such  a  power 
over  nature  as  to  be  able  to  imitate  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  heavens,  with 
all  their  terrific  effects,  appeared  to  him  an 
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amazing  prodigy,  and  what  the  enthusiastic 
Master  Laurentius  had  said  of  the  still 
deeper  views  of  his  master —of  the  preserv- 
ation  of  youth  by  a  mysterious  art,  and  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  as  something  ac- 
tually existent  in  nature,  had  especially  in- 
spired the  meditative  and  aomewhat  vision- 
ary Aage  with  singular  musings. 

The  countenance  and  mountebank  de* 
portment  of  the  little  deformed  philosopher, 
had,  indeed,  awakened  great  doubts  of  his 
honesty,  and  what  Aage  had  comprehended 
of  his  expressions  appeared  to  him  strange 
and  confused^  as  opposed  to  what  he  had 
been  piously  taught  in  childhood  regarding 
the  highest  and  eternal  truths  in  which, 
despite  his  unhappy  excommunication,  he 
had  been  confirmed  by  his  confessor.  Master 
Petrus  de  Dacia,  who  had  succeeded  in 
making  him  at  peace  with  himself  and 
the  church.  But  the  Iceland  clerk's  ar- 
dent enthusiasm  for  Master  Thrand  and 
his  worldly  wisdom  had  not  been  without 
its  eflfect ;  and  Aag6  was  forced  to  eon&ss 
there  lay  an  acuteness  and  intelligence  in 
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the  little  mountebank's  eye  which  he  had 
never  seen  equalled  in  any  of  the  pious  and 
learned  men  he  knew.     Laurentius's  open 
and   ingenuous  countenance  bore  witness 
also  to  the  truth  of  his  te^imony  as  to  what 
he  had  seen  and  admired  in  the  disciple  of 
the  famous  Roger  Bacon  ;  and  the  longer 
Aag6  pondered  on  what  he  had  heard,  the 
more  doubts  and  strange  thoughts  crowded 
upon  his  mind.     Master  Thrand's  con- 
tempt of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  respecting  the  only  true  revelation 
of  nature  with  which  he  was,  above  all,  con- 
versant, had  also  excited  a  feeling  of  strange 
and  pamfiil  uneasiness  in  Aage's  mind. 
The  melancholy  knight  had  often,  when 
oppressed  by  the  thought  of  his  excom- 
munication, sought  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  lonely 
nights  under  a  calm  and  starry  sky,  with- 
out, however,  feeling  able  to  dispense  with 
the  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  church. 
He  now  stood,  with  his  arms  folded,  in  his 
sleeping  chamber,  gazing  out  on  the  gloomy 

o  6 
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heavens.  <<  Were  it  possible  I ''  said  he  to 
himself.  <<  Am  I  wandering  here  with  all 
my  contemporaries  in  thick  darkness? 
Know  we  neither  our  own  nature  nor  that 
around  us?  Are  all  our  purposes  and 
enei^es  but  as  the  gropings  of  the  blind, 
without  aim  or  object?  Will  the  time 
come  when  children  will  jeer  at  us  as  erring 
fools  and  insane  dreamers,  scared  by  what 
did  not  exist,  and  amused  by  empty  jug« 
gling  ?  Can  this  be  ?  Can  even  that  which 
is  most  high  and  sacred,  which  we  have 
believed  in  and  lived  for  with  our  fathers— 
for  which  thousands  of  inspired  martyrs 
have  died  with  a  halo  of  glory  around 
their  beaming  countenances  —  for  which 
our  pilgrims  and  Crusaders  wend  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  renounce  all  the  riches  and 
treasures  of  this  world  —  which  was  the 
spring  of  action  in  our  ancestors'  lives  as 
our  own,  and  made  them  heroes  and  con- 
querors in  life  and  death  —  could  all  that 
be  dreaming,  deception,  and  ignorance? 
Could  the  existence  and  achievements  of 
whole  centuries  have  been  a  monstrous  lie  ? 
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No  I  ISo  I  If  yonder  fellow  be  not  a  liar 
and  a  cheat,  there  is  neither  truth,  nor  life, 
nor  redemption,  nor  salvation."  He  shrunk 
with  horror  from  his  own  thoughts.  A 
sound  now  reached  his  ears  which,  at  this 
moment,  almost  struck  him  with  dismay. 
He  fancied  he  once  more  heard  the  voice 
of  the  mysterious  stranger  close  beside  him. 
**  Darest  thou  not  yet  face  the  naked 
truth  ?  my  dear  Laurentius  I "  sounded  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  philosopher,  slowly  and 
solemnly  through  the  thin  wooden  parti* 
tion  of  the  adjoining  chamber.  **  Dost 
thou  dread  to  enter  into  the  holy  calling  of 
a  Leccar  Brother,  and  priest  of  nature  ? 
Dost  thou  tremble  at  an  initiation  into  the 
great  church  of  the  world,  of  which  we 
are  all  originally  priests;  we  who  have 
eyes  for  truth,  and  courage  to  announce  it, 
despite  the  repeated  outcry  of  the  fools  of 
thirteen  centuries!  Look,  I  open  unto 
thee  the  great  sanctuary  in  the  name  of 
truth  and  science,  and  in  the  sight  of  that 
deity  who  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  in« 
itiated.     Cast  off  the  miserable  prejudices 
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of  thy  time  I  Throw  down  the  phantom 
thou  callest  the  Church,  and  a  saving  faith, 
with  the  same  strength  with  which  thou 
hast  rejected  the  senseless  fables  of  hea- 
thenism  I  Cast  off  all  that  was  not  given 
thee  when  thou  becamest  a  human  being  I 
Rid  thyself  of  all  exploded  and  worn  out 
doctrines — cast  off  the  whole  puerile  tis* 
sue  of  phantasms  and  visions  of  crude  ages, 
which  thou  callest  Revelation!  Divest 
thyself  of  thy  preconceptions  regarding  the 
essence  of  things,  and  of  all  the  pomp  and 
imagery  thou  callest  poetry !  Then  gaie 
freely  around  thee,  and  tell  me  what  re* 
mains  I '' 

<<  Nothing!  nothing!  learned  master!'' 
answered  the  voice  of  the  young  Icelander, 
in  a  desponding  tone. 

<<  Yes,  assuredly!"  was  the  answer; 
**  thou  thyself  remainest,  and  great  eternal 
nature,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  a  great  and 
mighty  deity,  which  is  the  soul  and  life  of 
this  nature  of  which  thou  art  thyself  a  part 
— all  truth,  all  wisdom  lie  slumbering  and 
buried  there.   Wake  it  if  thou  canst  I   Call 
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forth  deity  in  thyself  and  in  nature !  Rule 
it  by  that  mighty  art  I  Ask  boldly,  and 
force  it  to  respond  I " 

<<  That  I  am  not  able  to  do^  my  wise 
master ! "  said  the  voice  of  the  young  Ice- 
lander, within  the  partition ;  "  but  could 
I  wake  lifeless  nature,  and  force  her  to 
solve  the  mysteries  I  gaze  upon,  would  she 
answer  aught  else  than  what  the  dead  have 
ever  answered  the  living,  what  the  dead 
Vola  *  answered  Odin  in  our  ancient  poems, 
what  the  spirit  of  Samuel  answered  Saul  in 
the  presence  of  the  Witch  of  Endor :  — 
'  Thou  sh^  die  I  to-morrow  thou  shalt 
diel'" 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  philosopher, 
<<  were  the  answer  not  much  more  cheer- 


•  "  Vola's  qvad,"  or  «  The  Song  of  the  Pro- 
phetess," is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  poems  in 
the  Elder  Edda.  It  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
springing  forth  of  creation  from  chaos,  and  after 
announcing  death  as  the  final  doom  of  all  physical 
nature^  ends  by  foretelling  the  rise  of  a  better  and 
brighter  world,  from  the  ocean  in  which  the  first 
had  been  engulphed.  — TranskUor. 
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ingt  if  it  were  but  tnith  could  a  philoso* 
pher,  a  Leccar  Brother,  a  priest  of  nature 
and  truth  demand  or  wish  it  otherwise? 
You  icill  have  flattery,  you  will  all  of  you 
be  cheated  and  deceived  —  therefore  you 
cling  so  fast  to  that  flattering  lie,  but  hate 
and  persecute  truth  as  ungodliness,  heresy, 
or  devilry — therefore  are  popes  and  bishops, 
like  the  prophets  and  evangelists  of  old, 
still  able  to  lead  the  whole  human  race 
blindfold  round  in  an  eternal  circle  of 
error  from  one  age  to  another  until  they 
have  their  eyes  opened,  and  see  that  they 
stand  where  their  blind  fathers  stood,  by 
the  closed  book  of  nature,  which  amid  their 
dreaming  they  have  foigotten  to  open 
through  the  lapse  of  ages.  Look  I  there 
thou  standest,  my  pupil  I  and  art  ready  to 
despair,  because  all  that  fair  jugglery  hath 
vanished  and  been  blown  away  by  my 
breath  as  it  were  a  spider's  web,  or  bubbles 
of  air  I  and  thou  seest  nought  but  one  enor* 
mous  lifeless  body  which  I  call  nature.  — 
But  look!  the  lifeless  body  wakes!  'Tis 
deity,  and  yet  our  slave,  —  obedient  to  the 
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mightier  manifestation  of  deity  within  us. 
Only  through  our  means  can  nature's  deity 
awake  to  consciousness  and  self-knowledge. 
In  us,  and  in  our  will  alone  lives  the  only 
true  God  we  should  obey.  Courage,  Lau- 
rentius  I  —  courage  I  Truth  must  make  its 
way — the  slumbering  and  disguised  god  of 
nature  must  be  wakened  and  unveiled.  It 
must  open  to  us  its  vast  recesses,  it  must 
restore  to  us  what  it  hath  robbed  and  hid- 
den—  the  philosopher's  stone  must  be 
found,  even  though  its  workings  should 
seem  to  us  eternal  death  and  petrifaction." 
All  was  again  hushed  in  the  adjoining 
chamber ;  Aag6  had  thrown  open  a  window, 
and  the  cool  night  air  streamed  in  upon 
him;  the  sky  had  become  dear^-Aage 
raised  his  eyes  towards  the  starry  vault,  he 
grasped  the  cross-hilt  of  his  sword,  a  heavy 
load  oppressed  his  heart,  he  bent  his  knee 
in  silent  devotion,  and  rose,  feeling  that 
his  prayer  was  answered  by  the  return 
of  a  calm  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
**  To  God  be  thanks  and  praise  t  I  know 
better  however,"  he  said,  with  a  feeling  of 
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consolation.  **  He»  within  there,  is  a  liar 
and  deceiver,  as  surely  as  He  above  is  love 
itself!  and  He  whom  He  sent  unto  us  was 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ! ''  Aag6 
was  now  about  to  betake  himself  to  rest, 
but  the  voice  of  the  learned  Master  Thrand 
again  caught  his  ear.  The  young  Icelander 
he  heard  no  mqre.  G  erman  was  now  spoken, 
but  in  a  low  whispering  tone,  and  the  talk 
seemed  to  be  on  worldly  matters.  Aag6 
tried  not  to  overhear  anything ;  it  was  re* 
pugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  appeared  to 
him  dishonourable  and  unworthy,  to  be^ 
come  a  concealed  witness  to  the  secrets  of 
others.  He  thought  of  knocking  to  give 
notice  of  his  presence  and  the  thinness  of 
the  partition ;  but,  at  this  moment,  he  heard 
the  name  of  *' Grand''  mentioned,  and  he 
started.  The  whispering  continued  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  and  he  caught  words 
which  caused  him  the  greatest  uneasiness. 
The  talk  was  of  the  king  and  Junker 
Christopher,  of  the  outlaws,  of  death,  and 
downfall ;  but  what  it  was  he  could  neither 
hear  nor  comprehend,  with  any  distinctness. 
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At  last  all  became  silent.  He  conjectured 
that  his  foreign  neighbour  had  left  the  inn, 
andtowardsmomingAage  fell  asleep.  When 
he  was  awakened  at  dawn  by  his  squire,  in 
order  to  embark  in  a  Swedish  vessel,  he  had 
dreamt  the  most  marvellous  things.  He 
fancied  he  had  beheld  an  entirely  changed 
world;  without  monasteries  and  monks, 
without  fortified  castles,  without  the  images 
of  the  Madonna  and  the  saints,  without 
kings  and  thrones,  even  without  women 
and  children,  and  with  nothing  but  men, 
with  keen  staring  eyes  and  diminutive  and 
deformed  bodies,  like  Master  Thrand's. 
At  last  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  sun  was 
burnt  out  and  hung,  like  a  great  black  coal, 
over  his  head ;  that  the  moon  and  all  the 
stars  were  pulled  down  and  used  instead  of 
stones,  for  fences  and  inclosures  round  small 
withered  cabbage  gardens.  All  trees  and 
flowers  were  torn  up  and  peeled  into  fibres ; 
all  birds  and  animals  lay  slaughtered  and 
cut  open ;  and  the  little  hump-backed  men 
sat,  with  great  spectacles,  examining  the 
putrified  carcases.     All  that  he  beheld,  — 
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the  whole  subverted  and  digointed  world, 
seemed  to  him  at  last  metamorphosed  into 
one  enormous  mass  of  stone,  and  a  terrific 
voice  sounded  over  the  petrified  world,  and 
cried  *^  Behold  I  This  is  thy  world  I  tkis  is 
thy  God  I  this  is  the  philosopher's  stone!" 
Amid  his  dismay  at  hearing  this  voice, 
Aage  awakened,  just  as  his  brisk  squire 
knocked  at  his  door,  still  so  confused  by 
his  dream  that  he  could  not  distinguish  be* 
tween  what  he  had  dreamed,  and  what  he 
thought  he  had  heard  from  behind  the 
partition. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

At  the  fair  of  Skanor  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  all  classes  were  assembled.    It 
was  thronged  with  skippers  and  merchants 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  but  especially 
from  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,   Rostock,  De- 
venter,  and  OverysseL      These  last  were 
chiefly  dealers  in  spices.     They  brought 
hither  the  most  costly  groceries  to  market 
from  Venice  and  Genoa :  wares  were  here 
to  be  seen  even  from  India,  Persia,  and 
Egypt,  which   these  enterprising  traders 
had  brought  down  the  Rhine,  and 'with 
which  they  journeyed  to  northern  lands. 
Here  lay  many  English  vessels  laden  with 
wine ;  but  what  especially  struck  the  eye 
were  the  splendid  assortments  of  cloths,  of 
all  colours,  which  waved  like  flags  from  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  lay  in  large 
bales  in  the  streets  under  tents  or  wooden 
^heds. 
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The  situation  of  Skanor  was  advantage- 
ous for  trade.  The  town  extended  quite 
to  the  shore  of  the  coast  of  Skania,  between 
Falsterbo  and  Malmoe.  It  lay  to  the 
north  of  Falsterbo,  and  was  both  lai^r 
and  much  more  ancient  than  that  town* 
Over  the  gate  of  the  place  was  a  stone  with 
an  inscription,  in  the  ancient  Scanian  lan- 
guage, which  bore  witness  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  town,  and  which  afterwards  ran  thus 
in  more  modem  rhyme : 

'<  Lund  and  Skanor  throve  apace. 
When  Christ  appeared  to  bring  us  grace.'* 

The  great  fairs  of  the  town  were  parti- 
cularly famed,  and,  during  fair-time,  many 
persK)ns  crossed  over  from  Zealand.  On  the 
whole  the  intercourse  between  Scania  and 
the  Danish  provinces  was  far  more  frequent 
than  in  aflertime,  when  this  beautiful  pro- 
vince, which  bore  the  closest  affinity  to 
2^aland,  was  dismembered  from  the  king- 
dom. Amid  the  crowd  of  visitors  at  the 
fair  were  seen  knights,  monks,  and  burghers 
of  towns,  both  from  Zealand  and  Scania, 
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among  peasants,  knights'  ladies,  and  gaily- 
attired  dairy  and  kitchen  maids  from  the 
nearest  lordly  castles,  as  well  as  ra^ed 
beggars  and  pretty  country  maidens,  in  the 
national  costumes  of  Scania  and  Halland. 
The  fair  was  thronged  with  musicians  and 
jugglers  of  all  kinds.  Rosaries  and  little 
images  of  saints  were  exposed  for  sale  by 
the  side  of  every  description  of  worldly 
wares  and  foreign  luxuries. 

Over  the  two  best  stocked  and  most  fre- 
quented booths  at  the  fair,  waved  Henrik 
GuUandsfar's  and  Bemer  Kopmand's  well- 
known  flag  and  sign — a  griffin  and  a  dra- 
gon, with  a  bundle  of  lances  tied  together, 
and  with  the  Lubek  charter  in  their  claws, 
defending  their  treasures  against  a  troop 
of  robbers  in  knightly  attire,  and  ridicu- 
lously caricatured.  These  great  merchants 
who  had  their  agents,  or  resident  grocers' 
apprentices,  in  the  town,  did  not  attend 
the  sale  of  their  goods  in  person,  but  were 
present  at  the  unloading  of  their  ships,  to 
watch  that  no  toll  was  demanded,  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  trade.     The  sound  of 
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music  and  dancing  was  heard  in  the  taverns, 
and  all  places  of  entertainment.  German 
ale  and  wine  were  poured  out  in  abundance 
for  the  rich  guests  at  the  fair,  while  the 
poorer  were  content  with  Scanian  and  Zea- 
land ale.  Towards  evening  many  drunken 
persons  were  to  be  seen ;  here  and  there 
disputes  and  fights  occurred,  and  the  pro. 
vost  with  the  watchmen  and  armed  con- 
stables of  the  town  were  often  forced  to 
interfere. 

What  attracted  most  attention  at  Skanor 
fair  at  this  time  was  a  booth  hung  with 
coloured  lamps,  close  to  the  quay,  where 
fireworks  were  exhibited,  together  with 
many  new  and  curious  sights,  at  which  the 
spectators  wondered  and  crossed  themselves 
as  though  they  beheld  the  delusions  of  the 
evil  one.  Here  the  learned  Master  Thrand 
had  erected  his  optical  theatre.  He  stood 
himself  on  a  raised  platform  and  harangued 
the  mob  on  the  excellence  of  his  master., 
pieces,  and  their  great  superiority  over  all 
the  relics,  amulets,  and  false  panacea  with 
which  people  suffered .  themselves  to  be 
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imposed  upon  by  unlearned  mountebanks 
and  jugglers.  He  chiefly  extolled  his  arts 
as  being  innocent,  and  grounded  on  the 
principles  of  nature ;  and  invited  the  un- 
prejudiced  and  sensible  public  to  draw 
nearer,  and  attend  to  what  he  (rather,  he 
said,  for  the  sake  of  science  and  truth,  than 
for  worldly  gain)  was  about  to  expound 
and  exhibit.  His  admirer,  the  young 
Master  Laurentius,  who,  in  his  red  lay- 
mantle,  was  not  suspected  to  be  an  ecclesi- 
astic, zealously  assisted  him  as  an  amanuen- 
sis, and  collected  from  time  to  time  in  his 
hat,  money  from  the  spectators,  but  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  this  employment ;  to  which,  however, 
be  had  doubtless  (though  with  another  and 
more  pious  aim)  been  accustomed,  when  on 
the  anniversaries  of  the  dedication  of  St. 
OlaTs  church  at  Nidaros,  he  had,  as  poeni- 
tentarius,  collected  alms  for  the  treasury  of 
the  church. 

Close  by  the  booth  of  the  distinguished 
and  learned  mountebank  stood  a  light, 
under  the  image  of  the  Madonna,   in  a 
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little  stone-walled  chapel,  where  was  also 
an  iron-bound  poor-box  nailed  fast  upon  a 
block.  No  merchant  or  skipper  went  to 
or  from  his  ship  without  first  kneeling  here 
and  depositing  a  piece  of  money  in  the  box 
for  the  poor,  and  for  the  treasury  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  In  the  evening  there  stood 
by  this  chapel,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Quay  Chapel,  Sir  Helmer  Blaa,  who, 
with  the  Drost's  squire  Canute  of  Fyen,  and 
some  young  knights  of  Aage's  train,  kept 
a  sharp  look  out  on  every  one  who  came 
up  from  the  quay.  The  wind  had  been 
contrary  all  day,  and  the  merchants  were 
just  come  on  shore.  Bemer  Kopmand's 
Rostock  vessel  lay  at  anchor  before  them  in 
the  harbour.  It  had  reached  Skanor  with 
a  fair  wind  ere  day-break.  The  indefati- 
gable owner  of  the  vessel  had  been  on 
board  the  whole  day  superintending  the 
unlading  of  the  cargo,  and  ere  it  was  dark. 
Sir  Helmer  thought  he  saw  the  outlawed 
fugitive  on  deck  by  his  side.  In  case  of 
the  criminal's  venturing  to  land  ^  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  his  seizure,  with 
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the  knowledge  of  the  provost;  but  the 
fugitive  seemed  not  to  purpose  quitting  his 
place  of  refuge.  After  vespers,  however, 
Bemer  Kopmand  and  Henrik  GuUandsfar 
landed  with  great  parade,  and  a  consider- 
able train  of  armed  seamen.  They  omitted 
not  to  cross  themselves  at  the  chapel,  and 
to  throw  a  loud-chinking  offering  into  the 
poor-box,  as  they  passed  by  the  knights 
with  an  air  of  proud  defiance. 

**  How  many  false  silver  coins  think  ye 
are  now  in  that  box  ? "  said  Sir  Helmer, 
aloud.  The  heavy  Rostocker  turned  to- 
wards him  with  a  look  of  rage ;  but  Gul- 
landsfar  nudged  his  elbow  with  a  grave 
look,  and  they  passed  on.  Helmer  and 
the  other  young  knights  followed  them, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  great  desire  to  chas- 
tise their  arrogance. 

Drost  Aage  had  not  neglected  to  attend 
Thrand  Fistlier's  performances,  and  the 
optic  theatre  with  which  he  entertained 
the  astonished  visitors  at  the  fair.  He  had 
bought  of  the  artist  some  of  his  most  re- 
markable   and  valuable    inventions,    and 
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gained  information  of  their  application  and 
use.  He  could  not  refuse  his  admiration 
to  what  he  here  saw  of  the  famous  dis- 
coveries of  Roger  Bacon,  and  observed  the 
whole  exhibition  with  attention.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  small  optical  cases  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  magnifying  glass  were 
applied  in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  North,  and  by  which  the  artist  excited 
great  astonishment.  What  was  seen  in 
these  boxes  was  not  only  the  transformation 
of  small  animals  into  monsters,  but  even  a 
figurative  metamorphosis  of  the  world  in 
Master  Thrand's  own  taste: — saints  and 
martyrs,  miraculous  sights,  and  legendary 
pictures,  processions  of  monks  with  the 
Host,  the  banners  of  the  Madonna,  and  cru. 
cifixes,  were  represented  in  a  ridiculous 
manner  by  the  side  of  all  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  gods  with  their  profanest  love  ad- 
ventures. All  this  passed  in  dim  carica- 
ture before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and 
gave  place  at  last  to  a  number  of  dazzling 
allegorical  figures,  intended  to  represent 
Wisdom,  Philosophy,  Freedom,  Burgher 
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Commerce,  Political  Economy,  The  Study 
of  Nature,  and  other  subjects  of  the  same 
kind.  As  soon  as  it  grew  sufficiently  dark 
for  the  purpose,  Master  Thrand  exhibited 
small  burning  wheels,  stars,  and  suns  with 
many-coloured  rays,  which  flew  with  a 
clear  light  into  the  air,  and  suddenly  ex- 
ploded with  a  slight  report. 

The  Drost  considered  this  last  exhibition 
both  beautiful  and  remarkable ;  all  these 
things,  however,  were  but  trifles  compared 
with  what  Master  Laurentius  had  related 
of  the  matchless  and  wondrous  feats  which 
this  mountebank  was  capable  of  performing. 
The  sight  of  the  small  stars  and  suns  which 
flew  up  over  the  sea  and  burst  in  the  calm 
evening  sky,  affi3rded  endless  amusement  to 
the  spectators,  to  whom  it  seemed  an  en- 
tirely novel  and  incomprehensible  pheno- 
menon ;  but  the  people^s  admiration  of  this 
dazzling  diversion  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
ftntastic  spectacle  itself  in  its  aerial  theatre, 
threw  Aage  intq  a  singularly  pensive  mood. 

This  glimpse  of  a  new  and  secret  art, 
whose  vast  and  hidden  workings  he  had 
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already  heard  mentioned,  struck  him  as 
being  the  forerunner  of  that  new  era  an- 
nounced by  the  mysterious  artist,  in  which 
all  opinions  and  ideas  should  be  reformed 
and  enlarged,  and  all  that  was  ancient 
should  vanish  like  the  mimic  suns  and  stars 
now  waning  and  disappearing  over  the  sea. 
Aage  could  not  forget  the  strange  con* 
versations  he  had  heard  between  the  ar- 
tist and  his  pupil,  of  the  delusive  dream 
in  which  the  whole  Christian  world  was 
wandering.  In  the  learned  Master  Thrand's 
peculiar  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
notorious  Leccar  Brethren  he  saw  but  a 
haughty  and  contumacious  insanity,  which, 
should  it  ever  become  dominant,  would 
subvert  all  that  was  beautiful  and  true,  and 
sacred  upon  earth  ;  his  own  dream  of  the 
petrified  world  was  still  fearfully  present  to 
his  recollection.  The  noise  and  joyous- 
ness  of  the  crowd  became  almost  painful  to 
him.  At  last  he  sought  relief  and  freedom 
from  these  distressing  thoughts  in  the  little 
chapel  of  the  quay»  He  bent  his  knee  be- 
fore the  painted  wooden  image  of  the  Ma- 
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donna,  who  was  here  represented  as  usual 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  globe 
of  the  world  with  a  cross  upon  it,  like  a 
ball  and  sceptre  in  the  child's  hand.  Aage 
had  folded  his  hands  in  prayer,  but  as  he 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  image,  it  was  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  a  ball  of  fire  sent  up 
•from  the  artist's  booth.  The  Madonna's 
image  appeared  to  him  in  the  vivid  flash  of 
light  like  a  horribly  grinning  idol  —  at  the 
same  moment  he  heard  a  loud  report  in 
the  air,  resembling  a  'clap  of  thunder,  fol- 
lowed by  shrieks  of  terror  from  women  and 
children.  The  little  chapel  shook;  the 
ancient  worm-eaten  image  of  the  Virgin 
tottered,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet.  He 
started  up,  and  rushed  out  of  the  chapel. 
The  joyousness  of  the  people  was  changed 
to  fear  and  wrath.  Some  women  had 
fainted ;  the  life  of  one  had  been  seriously 
endangered  i  a  Capuchin's  beard  had  been 
singed  by  the  explosion.  "  Witchcraft  1 
Sorcery  I"  was  re-echoed  in  the  crowd. 
<<  Stone  him  I — Bum  him  I  the  accursed 
wizard  t    He  is  a  heretic  1 "   cried  some. 
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**  He  hath  said  he  will  draw  off  all  worship- 
pers from  our  Lady  and  the  saints  —  he 
saith  he  will  match  his  thunders  against  the 
Lord's  himself.  —  Stone  him  I  Bum  him  I 
Cast  him  upon  the  beach  I  Tear  down 
the  wizard's  house  I " 

Amid  all  this  commotion  the  enraged 
mob  rushed  upon  the  pyrotechnist's  booth. 
The  hapless  little  artist  had  hid  himself 
with  his  amanuensis  among  some  laige 
boxes  in  an  adjacent  booth.  Two  of  the 
enraged  mob  and  a  lay  brother  drew  them 
forth  from  under  the  planks  of  the  broken- 
down  booth  to  give  them  up  .to  the  mal» 
treatment  of  the  mob.  The  provost  and 
constables  vainly  strove  to  hinder  these  acts 
of  violence.  At  last  Drost  Aage  stepped 
forth,  and  cried  in  an  authoritative  voice, 
**  Stop  there,  countrymen  I  Peace  here, 
in  the  king's  name  I  Secure  these  jugglers, 
but  injure  not  a  hair  of  their  heads.  They 
shall  be  judged  and  punished  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land  if  they  cannot  give  ac- 
count of  themselves.  What  they  have 
shewn  us  was  done  by  natural  means,  my 
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friends  I  These  people  know  more  than 
we  do  of  the  powers  of  nature  ;  but  they 
abuse  their  wisdom  by  boasting  and  jug- 
gling, and  by  scoffing  at  sacred  things/' 

As  soon  as  they  heard  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  recognised  his  and  the  nation's 
&vourite,  the  enraged  mob  was  pacified. 
Thrand  Fistlier  and  his  amanuensis  were 
instantly  seized  by  the  constables  and  con- 
ducted to  the  quay,  with  all  their  effects ; 
followed  by  a  great  throng  of  people. 
Drost  Aage  followed  them  himself  on 
board  a  royal  vessel,  which  was  to  sail  next 
day  to  Helsingborg,  and  the  captain,  with 
his  armed  seamen,  received  orders  to  pro- 
tect the  captives  from  all  injury. 

As  soon  as  the  captive  mountebank  heard 
he  was  in  safety,  but  was  to  be  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  a  fortress,  he  looked  around 
him  with  a  proud  smile,  "  My  noble  per- 
secuted master  was  right,'*  he  said.  <*  The 
age  is  not  sufficiently  matured  for  us  and 
our  compeers.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  wise 
among  fools ;  even  the  least  glimpse  of  the 
light  which  is  to  appear  is,  as  yet,  too 
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Strong  for  these  weak-sighted  barbarians. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  a  great  genius  hath 
appeared  a  century  too  soon  I** 

**  Silence,  wretched  ju^ler !  ^  said  Aage. 
*^  The  great  man  whom  thou  dishonourest, 
by  calling  thy  master,  was  a  wise  and  pious 
monk,  I  have  been  told,  but  no  ju^ler  and 
self-appointed  priest.  Thank  the  holy 
Virgin  and  her  Son,  whom  thou  deniest, 
for  thy  life  to-day  I  It  is  ixot  for  thy  wis- 
dom, but  for  thy  folly,  and  the  confusion 
thou  wouldest  spread  among  the  people, 
*that  I  have  caused  thee  to  be  bound." 

Ere  Aage  quitted  the  vessel  he  took 
Master  Laurentius  aside,  and  gazed  on 
him  with  a  look  of  thoughtful  interest. 
"  You  are  too  good  to  be  this  juggler's 
attendant  and  apprentice,**  he  said ;  **  your 
blind  admiration  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
perishing  things  of  time,  hath  caused  you 
to  deny  and  dishonour  your  own  holy  call- 
ing, and  the  high  vocation  to  which  you 
are  dedicated.  St  Olaf,  and  the  souls  en- 
trusted to  you,  you  have  deserted  for  this 
deformed  artificer  of  hell-fire.    From  want 
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and  need  you  shall  no  longer  be  necessi* 
tated  thus  to  degrade  yourself.  The  cap. 
tain  of  the  vessel  hath  orders  to  care  for 
your  requirements ;  at  Helsingborg  he  will 
provide  you  with  suitable  priest's  attire, 
and  money  for  your  journey.  To  save 
your  life.  Master  Laurentius,  I  have  been 
forced  to  use  you  more  hardly  than  I  wished. 
When  you  arrive  at  Helsingborg,  you  are 
free  and  your  own  master ;  but  your  sus- 
picious companion  must,  as  a  state  prisoner, 
tarry  the  king's  coming,  and  justify  himself 
before  him,  if  he  can  do  so.  It  is  known  to 
me  that  he  is  a  Leccar  brother ;  as  such  it  is 
forbidden  to  him  to  rove  the  country  at 
large  and  mislead  the  people.  I  know,  also, 
he  wishes  you  to  join  his  sect;  but,  1 
conjure  you  by  that  Almighty  Lord  and 
Master  you  have  been  near  betraying — 
draw  back,  good  Master  Laurentius,  and 
preserve  your  immortal  soul !  It  hath  as- 
suredly a  higher  and  a  worthier  calling,  if 
your  countenance  and  warm  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  beautiful  and  true  have  not  de- 
ceived me.     The  Lord  be  with  you  I  fare- 
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well  I**  A^  quitted  the  ship  without 
awaiting  an  answer  from  the  deeply  agitated 
youUij  whose  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears, 
and  who  vainly  strove  to  reach  him  his 
fettered  hand. 

The  Drost  rowed  back  to  Skanor.  It 
was  dark  night,  and  there  was  a  great  stir 
and  tumult  on  the  quay.  A  quarrel  and 
serious  affray  had  arisen  between  the  Drost's 
knights  and  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  who 
had  been  chased  from  the  inn  and  had 
taken  flight  towards  the  harbour.  Bemer 
Kopmand  and  Henrik  Gullandsfar,  with 
their  armed  seamen,  laid  furiously  about 
them,  but  could  not  compete  in  the  dex- 
terous use  of  their  weapons  with  Sir  Helmer 
and  the  other  incensed  young  knights,  who 
were  supported  by  the  Skanor  buighers. 
<*  Cut  the  forgers  down  I  The  cheats  I  The 
overbearing  dogs  I  **  they  shouted.  '<  They 
have  brought  false  coin  here  to  the  fair—* 
they  have  outlaws  on  board  I  ^  The  aSmy 
was  serious  and  bloody.  The  Hanseatics 
withdrew,  fighting,  to  their  boats.  It  was 
impossible  for  Aag6  to  restore  peace.    The 
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foreign  merchants  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  seamen  at  last  escaped  to  their  ships, 
under  cover  of  the  night.  They  instantly 
hoisted  sail.  It  was  not  until  they  were  in 
the  open  sea  that  the  knights  missed  Sir 
Helmer  and  the  Drost's  most  active  squire, 
Canute  of  Fyen. 
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Drost  Aage  was  compelled  to  prosecute 
his  journey  early  the  next  morning,  with- 
out  having  been  able  to  discover  Sir  Helmer 
and  the  squire.  When  Aag6  and  the  royal 
halberdiers  lefl  Skanor,  they  were  followed 
through  the  streets  by  a  great  crowd  of 
persons.  It  appeared  that  the  burghers 
had  learned,  or  conjectured,  the  object  of 
this  showy  procession. 

The  ballad,  "For  Eric  the  youthfiil 
king!''  was  as  popular  in  Scania  as  in 
Denmark.  "  Long  live  king  Eric  and  his 
true  men ! "  shouted  the  crowd.  "  Bring 
him  and  Denmark  a  second  Dagmar,  good 
sirs!** 

Aag6  rejoiced  at  these  tokens  of  the 
disposition  of  the  brave  Scanians ;  but  he  en- 
tertained little  hope  of  a  happy  result  from 
his  embassy,  and  he  was  under  great  anxiety 
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for  the  fate  of  the  brave  Sir  Helmer  and 
bis  own  alert  and  trusty  squire.  Two  of 
his  other  squires,  and  three  of  the  young 
knights  remained  dangerously  wounded  at 
Skanor. 

Sir  Helmer,  and  his  companions,  had 
followed  the  bragging  Rostocker  and  his 
seamen  to  their  inn.  They  had  unani- 
mously resolved  with  their  own  hands  to 
chastise  and  humble  the  overbearing  Hanse- 
atics.  While  at  the  inn  the  Drost's  squire 
had  displayed  a  false  coin,  with  which  one 
of  the  lower  class  had  been  imposed  upon 
in  Bemer  Kopmand's  booth,  and  it  was 
affirmed  the  Rostockers  had  brought  with 
them  whole  chests  of  such  money.  It  was 
conjectured,  and  with  reason,  that  this  false 
money  was  coined  by  the  outlaws,  who  the 
preceding  year  had  captured  some  of  the 
king's  chief  coiners.  Complaints  of  false 
coin  had  frequently  been  made  before,  and 
now  that  it  was  heard  the  Rostockers 
imported  them  by  bushels,  the  indignation 
instantly  became  great  and  general,  and  a 
fight  soon  commenced  with  the  foreign  mer- 
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chants  and  skippers.  When  the  Hanseatics 
were  chased  from  the  quay  of  Skanor,  Sir 
Helmer  had  eagerly  pursued  the  armed 
seamen,  and  had  assisted  in  rolling  into  the 
sea  some  chests  containing  their  bad  money ; 
at  last,  accompanied  by  the  Drost's  squire, 
the  daring  Canute,  he  had  sprung  after  them 
into  the  boat  to  hinder  their  flight;  but 
here  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  dragged  captiy«  on  board  the  Rostock 
vessel. 

Sorely  wounded,  and  with  hands  and 
feet  fisist  bound,  Helmer  and  his  companion 
were  thrown  down  into  the '  ship's  hold. 
Here  they  lay  the  whole  night  among  a 
number  of  ale  ban*els,  firkins  of  salt,  and 
sacks  of  groceries,  which  had  not  been 
unladen.  The  vessel  rolled  heavily;  the 
weather  had  become  boisterous,  and  those 
on  board  seemed  only  busied  in  saving  ship 
and  goods.  At  length  the  weather  grew 
calmer.  The  strong  motion  of  the  ship 
ceased ;  it  glided  slowly  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly forward,  and  all  became  quiet 
on  deck.    The  wearied  seamen  appeared  to 
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sleep.  Sir  Helmer  now  perceived  a  faint 
light  above  his  head.  He  thought  it  was 
daylight;  bat  soon  discovered  it  was  the 
moon  shining  in  upon  him  through  a*  chink 
in  the  ship's  hatches  directly  above  him. 
He  presently  heard  the  voices  of  two  men 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  and  recognised 
the  tones  of  Bemer  Kopmand  and  Henrik 
Gullandsfar.  **  I  cannot  sleep  for  wrath 
and  wound-smarting,"  growled  the  Ros- 
tocker.  **  Lo  I  this  is  the  free  trade  and 
security  one  has  to  expect  when  a  green- 
horn sits  on  the  throne,  and  justice  lies  in 
the  knights'  lances.  Pestilence  and  destruc- 
tion on  the  whole  pack  of  pufied-up  aristo- 
crats I  The  accursed  sycophants  and  slaves 
of  kings  and  tyrants  I  They  would  haVe  it 
seem  as  if  they  protected  the  people  and 
the  burghers  < —  pshaw  I  It  is  but  for  them- 
selves and  their  high  master  they  fight. 
Had  I  not  spoken  those  bold  words  against 
their  strutting  knight-king  at  Sjoborg,  nor 
had  that  piece  of  royal  game  of  an  outlaw 
on  board,  our  money  would  surely  have 
been  as  good  ware  as  before.     They  are  a 
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vile  robber  pack,  the  whole  set  of  them 
that  call  themselves  knights  and  noble,  as 
well  here  as  in  Germany—*  as  long  as  there 
are  thrones  and  knights'  castles  left,  neither 
trade  nor  burghership  can  thrive.  So  soon 
as  the  sun  rises  those  two  jackanapes  we 
laid  hold  of  shall  dangle  at  the  yard-arm/' 

"  Hearest  thou,  countryman  ?  "  whis- 
pered Helmer  in  the  hold  to  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  '<  that  concerns  us  two  ;  a  pleasant 
prospect  I  Could  we  but  sink  the  ship  and 
drown  the  braggart  grocers  we  could  go 
down  to  our  home  with  some  sort  of 
pleasure.** 

**  That  would  be  truly  but.  a  sorry  jest, 
and  a  slender  satisfaction,  Sir  Helmer ; 
still^  it  would  be  better  than  to  let  oneself 
be  hanged  by  those  rascals,'*  answered  the 
squire.  '<  I  have  torn  the  skin  off'  my  left 
hand,"  he  continued ;  **  but  it  can  slip  well 
enough  out  of  the  knot.  If  I  am  allowed 
but  half  an  hour  for  it  our  bonds  shall  be 
loosened.  I  have  a  good  clasp  knife  in  my 
pocket;  yonder  lies  a  good* ship's  auger, 
and  an  axe ;  many  a  hearty  blow  shall  be 
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dealt  ere  they  get  the  halter  round  our 
necks." 

*<  The  Lord  and  St.  George  assist  us  I  '* 
whispered  Helmer,  breathing  hard,  "  if  I 
'  scape  hence  alive,  and  see  my  dear  Anna 
again,"  he  added,  with  a  smothered  sigh, 
**  I  promise  St.  George  a  new  altar-table, 
and  every  bottle-nosed  Hanseatic  I  meet  a 
broken  head  I " 

" '  Tis  a  pious  vow,  noble  sir  I "  whis- 
pered the  squire,  *^  you  will  see  it  will  help 
us.  Now  my  hand  slides  out  of  the  knot ; 
but  it  pinches  hard." 

**  Hush  1 "  whispered  Helmer,  rolling 
himself  nearer  to  the  chink  in  the  hatches. 

« I  ever  told  you  it  was  a  bad  business 
with  that  money-trading,  and  that  coining 
with  the  outlaws,"  now  said  the  smoother, 
toned  voice  of  Henrik  Gullandsfar  above 
the  knight's  head.  <<No  clear  profit  is 
ever  got  by  such  dealings ;  it  lessens  faith, 
and  rarely  pays  in  the  long  run.  Master 
Bemer !  No  I  with  pure  gold  and  silver 
might  we  rule  the  world ;  and  sober  pni- 
dence  would  sway  the  gold  sceptre  —  that 
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I  have  ever  said.  With  a  little  less  eager- 
ness we  should,  perhaps,  have  made  a  better 
market  in  Scania  ;  but  you  will  drive  every- 
thing through  with  might,  Master  Bemer!  ** 

*<  Might  against  might  I  that  was  ever 
my  word  in  the  covenant :  there  may  be 
something  in  what  you  say/'  answered  the 
Rostocker,  **  of  the  gold  and  silver  sceptre ; 
it  may  just  as  well,  however,  be  alloyed 
with  a  little  copper  or  tin,  when  none  per- 
ceive it ;  but  with  pure  sharp  steel  it  must 
be  defended.  Ere  we  can  lay  the  sword  in 
the  balance  against  all  the  crowns  and 
armorial  bearings  in  the  world,  our  proud 
plan  is  but  a  glittering  castle  in  the  air." 

^*  Give  time.  Master  Berner,"  resumed 
Gullandsfar;  <^the  great  Rome  was  not 
built  in  one  day,  yet  she  became  the  ruler 
of  the  world.  Let  us  first  rid  the  seas 
and  the  highways  of  petty  robbers,  and 
then  we  may  let  fly  at  the  great  in  their 
castles  and  thrones.  Let  us  first  get  pos- 
session of  the  sea !  then  shall  it  overflow 
the  earth  with  our  waves  I  It  shall  heap  us 
up  mountains  of   gold,  and  wash   away 
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every  castle  and  throne  that  stands  in  our 
way.  We  Wisbye  men  lie  very  close  to 
the  King  of  Denmark ;  we  must  be  cau- 
tious, even  though  as  prudent  merchants 
we  give  patriotism  to  death  and  the  deviL 
You  Rostockers  are  too  hot-headed ;  one 
should  not  break  too  soon  with  authorities. 
The  menace  at  Sjoberg  was  a  stupid  trick : 
I  did  but  assent  to  it,  and  was  silent  for 
your  sake.  It  never  answers  to  bluster 
and  threaten  unless  one  can  fight  at  the 
same  time;  and  it  answers  just  as  little 
to  fight,  unless  we  know  we  are  the 
strongest.'' 

"  Out  upon  your  caution  I "  growled  the 
Rostocken  "  We  have  power  already  if 
we  will  but  use  it ;  we  may  have  as  many 
souls  in  our  service  as  we  can  pay  for." 

**  Men's  souls  are  dear  merchandise," 
observed  GuUandsfar  ;  **  and  besides  it 
easily  corrupts  and  spoils.  How  many 
marks  of  pure  silver  hath  not  that  miser- 
able fellow  on  the  quarter  deck  yonder 
already  cost  you  ?  And  he  is,  after  all, 
but  a  villanous  outlaw  and  ren^de  from 
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our  high-born  deadly  foes.  That  pack  no 
wise  burgher  should  count  on.'' 

**  Such  a  fellow  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold,"  said  the  Rostokker  with  a  laugb. 
**  Mark  I  those  aristocratic  vermin  shall 
now  devour  each  other.  A  dishonoured 
and  death-doomed  knight,  without  castle 
and  lands,  whose  honour  and  name  have 
been  scalded  off  him  may  be  the  best  king- 
killer  one  could  have  ;  he,  yonder,  is  prac- 
tised in  the  trade  I  He  was  in  Finnerup 
barn.  I  will  let  him  loose  in  the  harbourl 
I  will  smuggle  him  in  among  our  agents- 
there  will  soon  be  troubled  waters  to  fish 
in.  The  crowned  green-hom  shall  not 
have  turned  his  back  on  us  at  Sjoberg  for 
nothing.  Mark!  he  shall  have  other 
things  to  think  on  than  keeping  his  bridal 
in  the  summer." 

<<  We  are  not  authorised  by  the  cove- 
nant to  go  so  far  as  that,  however,  Master 
Bemer,"  remarked  GuUandsfar.  <<  What 
yon  dishonoured  knight  may  have  to  avenge 
is  his  own  concern ;  his  and  your  secret 
trade  concerns  not  the  league ;  I  would 
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rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  smug- 
gling traffic.  When  the  prosperity  of  the 
league,  and  a  great  and  matchless  plan  like 
ours  is  in  question,  we  should  wisely  set 
aside  private  revenge,  and  all  petty  per- 
sonal views." 

*'  Do  you  slink  ?  Are  you  afraid,  Mas- 
ter colleague  ? "  growled  Bemer  Kop- 
mand,  beginning  to  talk  loud.  <*  Let  not 
that  concern  you  my  wise  Master  Henrik  I 
You  need  not  tell  an  old  reckoner  what  is 
small  and  what  is  great.  I  can  as  well  as 
you  make  a  difference  between  what  I  un- 
dertake in  the  Hanse-towns'  name,  and 
what  I  risk  in  my  own.  If  I  reckon 
wrong,  the  loss  is  Bemer  Kopmand's.  I 
know  what  that  man  can  stand ;  and  you 
are  right  —  the  covenant  hath  naught  to 
do  with  it  I" 

**  If  it  fails,  it  may  however  injure  our 
trade  and  enterprises  in  great  matters,"  re- 
plied Henrik  Gullandsfar  in  a  tone  of  calm 
calculation.  **  Consider  the  point  well, 
Master  Bemer  I  All  ports  are  now  open 
to  us  ;  the  king  is  proud  and  authoritative, 
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but  nevertheless  he  favours  us  far  more 
than  we  could  expect  from  his  policy.  Our 
'prentices  and  agents  are  protected  in  the 
sea-ports — our  trade  is  as  free  and  untaxed 
here  as  any  where — it  hath  not  struck 
any  one  but  the  king  himself  that  the  road 
to  salt  and  pepper,  to  ale  and  German 
cloth,  as  we  heard  from  his  own  lips,  is 
equally  broad  and  convenient  for  all,  and 
Danish  corn  and  cattle  will  give  a  good 
return,  and  pay  both  wages  and  taxes.  St. 
Nicolas  and  St.  Hermes  be  thanked  I  the 
navigation  is  ours.  They  are  too  duU 
and  lazy  to  understand  their  own  interests. 
The  peasant  is  content  with  small  beer, 
and  the  citizen  with  skim  milk,  and  they 
let  us  run  off  with  the  ale  and  the  cream  ; 
but  if  you  make  good  your  threat,  secretly 
or  openly,  and  if  anything  a  little  too 
notorious  chances  here,  in  which  the  Hanse 
have  lot  or  part,  people's  eyes  may  be 
opened,  and  our  trading  dominion  is  at  an 
end  here  in  the  north." 

*<  The  eyes  which  might  be  most  dan- 
gerous to  us  were  they  wide  open^  are  just 
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those  I  would  have  shut/'  muttered  the 
Rostocker.  **  Greater  service  could  none 
do  the  Hanse  in  these  kingdoms  and  lands, 
—  but  silence  I  What  is  that  ?  I  heard 
something  move  under  us.  The  captives 
are  surely  not  loose  ? '' 

<<  The  captives  I  Death  and  misfor- 
tune I"  exclaimed  Henrik.  "Have  they 
cast  them  into  the  hold  ?  Then  perhaps 
they  now  know  more  than  any  living  soul 
must  carry  farther.** 

"It  matters  not,  Master  colleague," 
said  the  Rostocker  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
"they  shall  not  carry  it  farther,  however, 
than  to  the  yard-arm  I  Now  doth  the  sun 
rise  red  as  pure  gold  —  that  sight  they 
shall  see  for  the  last  time.  Hoi  steers- 
man I**  he  shouted,    "  how  far  are  we  ?** 

"  If  a  breeze  springs  up,  we  shall  reach 
Kallebo  ere  it  rings  to  mass  in  Copenhagen, 
Master  I  '*  answered  a  hoarse  voice  at  the 
helm. 

"  That's  well  I  Then  we  will  keep 
mattins  and  ship's  law  on  our  own  ground, 
ere  the  Bishop  takes  Lubeck  law  out  of 
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our  hands.     Up  I    all  hands  I     Ring  the 
great  bell  1 " 

The  sound  of  a  brass  bell  instantly  as- 
sembled all  the  seamen  upon  deck. 

**  Bring  the  prisoners  up  here,  boat- 
swain ! ''  continued  the  captain  of  the  vessel. 
'<  Sing  out,  fellows  I  Shout  forth  the  poor 
sinners'  vigil.  Let  the  Danish  scoundrels 
hear  we  are  good  Christians  I  and  let  their 
houndish  souls  go  to  hell  amid  song  and 
clang ! " 

While  the  ship's  crew  with  a  fearful  bel- 
lowing chaunted  a  sort  of  hymn  on  the 
departure  of  sinners  from  the  world,  and 
two  sturdy  fellows  in  tarry  jackets  coolly 
fastened  two  ropes  to  the  yard-arm,  the 
hatches  of  the  ship's  hold  were  opened 
and  the  boatswain  went  below  with  two 
armed  men.  Cries  and  tumult  were  heard 
in  the  hold  ;  all  became  instantly  quiet 
again,  but  neither  the  boatswain  nor  the 
two  men  returned. 

"  What  is  this?"  exclaimed  Bemer 
Kopmand  in  dismay.  ^*  What  is  become 
of  them  ?    Those  Danish  hell-hounds  must 
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be  loose !  Down  after  them  fellows  I 
Bring  them  up  here  dead  or  alive  I  Hence ! 
below  I  or  ye  shall  be  scourged  at  the 
mast  1  *' 

The  whole  ship's  crew  were  in  com- 
motion ;  they  flocked  to  the  hatchway,  but 
none  seemed  to  like  to  go  below,  despite 
the.  threats  of  the  stem  captain. 

"  The  first  who  sets  foot  here  below 
dies!''  said  Sir  Helmer's  voice  from  the 
hold.  **  Ere,  I  and  my  comrade  will  let 
our  necks  be  twisted  by  your  grocer  hands, 
by  St.  Michael  and  his  flaming  sword !  ye 
shall  all  of  ye  go  with  us  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea— Any  moment  I  please  every  soul 
of  us  shall  perish.  We  have  bored  a 
ground-leak — we  loosen  ye  a  plank  with 
a  single  pull.'' 

"That  devil  of  a  fellow  1"  cried  the 
Rostocker,  growing  deadly  pale,  "  he  hath 
us  all  in  his  power.    What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

*•  We  must  treat  with  them,"  answered 
GuUandsfar.  "  Aside  all  men !  Let  me 
speak  with  that  worthy  knight.  This  is 
doubtless  a  little  stratagem  of  war,   noble 
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Sir  knight  I "  began  Master  Henrik,  courte- 
ously ;  **  but  since  we  cannot  search  into 
the  matter  without  peril  of  our  lives  we 
will  submit  to  necessity,  and  acknowledge 
you  have  this  once  very  craftily  ensnared 
us.  What  have  ye  done  to  our  three  men> 
noble  sir?" 

**  They  have  met  with  their  deserts,  and 
lie  here  stone  dead/'  answered  the  knight. 
"  Thus  it  shall  fare  with  all  of  ye  —  if  ye 
will  fight  with  us  fairly,  three  at  once,  we 
will  encounter  on  dry  boards ;  but  if  more 
come,  the  sea  shall  help  us.  Throw  us  our 
own  good  swords  below  instantly  I  or  we 
will  try  who  best  can  swim.'* 

"  You  have  won  back  your  freedom  with 
honour,  noble  sir  I "  answered  Gullandsfar. 
"  If  ye  would  believe  my  word  you  might 
safely  come  here  among  us ;  we  are  peace- 
able people,  and  purpose  not  to  measure 
our  skill  in  arms  with  yours.  Your  swords 
shall  instantly  be  returned  to  you;  but 
upon  one  condition,  noble  knight — you 
must  only  use  the  sword  in  self-defence, 
and  not  to  assault  any  of  us  as  long  as  you 
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are  here  on  board ;  for  this  I  demand  your 
knightly  word  of  honour." 

**  That  I  promise  on  my  faith  and  ho- 
nour/'  cried  Helmer,  —  and  two  swords 
were  instantly  thrown  down  to  them. 

"  We  will  set  you  unscathed  on  shore 
at  Copenhagen,  noble  sir/'  continued 
Henrik  GuUandsfar,  **  provided  you  pro- 
mise to  be  silent  concerning  what  you 
perhaps  may  have  heard  and  perceived, 
which  might  get  us  into  disfavour  in 
high  places,  or  injure  our  trade  and  enter- 
prises." 

**  I  leave  grocers  and  pettifoggers  to 
wage  war  with  the  tongue/'  answered  the 
knight  haughtily.  **  What  I  have  heard 
of  your  fine  plans  and  projects  I  deem  not 
worth  wasting  one  word  upon ;  but  from 
this  hour  I  defy  -  you  all  to  the  death.  — 
Until  I  set  foot  on  shore  you  are  unmo- 
lested ;  but  from  the  moment  we  separate 
broken  heads  will  be  the  consequence  of 
our  meeting." 

"  That  is  but  natural,"  returned  Gul- 
landsfar.    *^  We  accept  your  proffer  in  the 
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first  instaince  ;  keep  but  quiet !     In  a  few 
hours  you  will  be  on  shore." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction 
and  uneasiness  on  board  the  vessel.  Some 
of  the  boldest  seamen  grumbled  at  the 
shameful  peace  with  the  two  captives. 
They  blamed  Henrik  Gullandsfar  for  cow- 
ardice and  treachery ;.  but  none  cared  to 
go  down  into  the  hold,  and  dare  an  en- 
counter with  the  redoubted  captives,  who 
nad  both  ship  and  crew  in  their  power. 
At  last,  however,  they  submitted  to  neces- 
sity. Bemer  Kopmand  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  tongue,  and  the  discreet  Master 
Henrik  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
ship.  He  ordered  every  one  to  go  quietly 
about  their  business,  and  was  obeyed  with- 
out any  objections  being  made.  The  captain 
himself  stood  on  the  forecastle,  with  rolling 
eyes  and  crimson  cheeks.  He  concealed 
with  his  large  person  a  man  in  a  black 
priestly  mantle,  who  conversed  with  him 
in  a  low  tone,  and  kept  his  back  constantly 
turned  towards  the  stern.  A  fresh  breeze 
had  sprung  up.    The  wind  was  favourable, 
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and  ere  noon  the  vessel  glided  into  Kallebo 
strandy  between  the  Isle  of  Amak  and  the 
green  pastures  of  the  village  of  Solbierg, 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  western 
side  where  the    suburb   of  Copenhagen, 
Vesterbro,  was  afterwards  built.     It  was 
a  fine  spring  day.     The  proud  castle  of 
Axelhuus*  rose  towards  the  east  in  the 
sunshine,  with  its  circular  walls  and   its 
two  round  towers,  and  was  mirrored  in 
the  surrounding  waters.     The  castle  lay 
apart  from  the  town,  without  any  bridge, 
and  was  only  accessible  by  boats.     Behind 
the   castle   island   were   two   other  small 
islands,  almost  covered  with  buildings,  whi- 
ther boats  were  constantly  plying.     The 
one  was  the  abode  of  the  stationary  skip- 
pers, and  on  the  other  (Bremen  Island) 
the  warehouses  of  the  Bremen  merchants 
seemed  to  tower  in  emulation  of  the  castle 
of  Axelhuus  itself.     The  Rostock  vessel 
steered  not  to  the  great  haven,  from  which 

*  The  name  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Copenhagen, 
built  by  Bishop  Absalon  in  the  thirteenth  century 
as  a  defence  against  pirates. 
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the  city  afterwards  derived  its  name,  but 
ran  into  the  Catsound,  on  both  sides  of 
which  were  seen  a  number  of  smaU  houses 
of  frame-work,  the  walls  of  which  were 
plastered  with  clay,  and  the  roofs  thatched 
with  straw  and  reeds ;  between  the  houses 
were  cabbage  gardens  and  orchards,  with 
wooden  fences,  or  thorn  hedges;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  quay  was  seen 
the  little  church  of  St.  Clement. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

As  soon  ad  they  reached  the  quay,  Sir 
Helmer  put  his  head  out  of  the  hatchway, 
and  beheld  a  man  jump  on  shore  in  great 
haste  from  the  forecastle.  Helmer  had 
only  seen  his  back;  he  was  clad  like  a 
German  grocer's  apprentice ;  but  he  felt 
pretty  certain  it  was  the  outlawed  Kagge. 
The  mantle  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
lay  under  the  foremost  rowing  bench.  With 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  Sir  Helmer 
now  sprang  upon  deck,  together  with  the 
Drost's  squire,  whose  left  hand  was  wrapped 
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in  his  mantle.  Their  attire  was  somewhat 
rent  and  blood-stained,  yet  they  appeared 
to  have  found  time  to  bind  up  each  other's 
wounds,  and  even  to  arrange  their  dress. 
Without  saying  a  word,  they  passed  the 
armed  crew  of  the  vessel,  with  a  salutation 
of  defiance  to  Henrik  Gullandsfar,  and  a 
jeering  smile  at  the  heavy  and  wrathful 
Rostocker,  whose  broad  visage  glowed  with 
anger.  Helmer  and  the  squire  sheathed 
their  swords  on  the  quay,  and  those  who 
saw  them  come  up  from  thence,  without 
noticing  the  spots  of  blood  upon  their 
clothes,  took  them  for  fellow-travellers, 
who,  in  all  peacefulness,  had  arrived  in  the 
Rostock  vessel. 

"  The  'prentice  I  mark  him,  Canute  I" 
whispered  Sir  Helmer  to  the  squire  as  they 
both  left  the  quay  with  hasty,  steps,  and 
looked  around  them  on  all  sides.  *<  What 
hath  become  of  him  ?  There  I  —  no  — 
that  is  another  —  ha,  there  I  —  no,  another 
again  I " 

At  every  turn  they  fancied  they  saw  the 
disguised  outlaw,  but  were  frequently  de- 
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ceived  by  a  similar  dress  and  figure.  The 
German  grocer's  apprentices  thronged  in 
busy  crowds  on  the  quay,  and  near  the 
vessels  in  the  haven,  where  they  were  in 
constant  occupation,  and  had  a  number  of 
porters  at  work. 

These  foreign  mercantile  agents  were 
usually  elderly  single  men,  most  frequently 
with  sour,  unpleasant  countenances,  and 
maintaining  much  spruce  neatness  in  their 
dress,  and  preciseness  in  their  deportment. 
As  pepper  was  the  chief  article  sold  in  their 
grocers'  booths,  they  were  usually  called 
pepper  'prentices*,  not  without  a  design 
to  jeer  at  their  peevishness  and  irritability. 
They  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  large 
silver  buttons  on  their  long-skiited  coats  of 
Grerman  cloth ;  a  woollen  cap  from  Garde- 
riget,  and  a  long  Spanish  gold-headed  cane, 
which  served  them  at  the  same  time  for  an 

*  Pebersvend  (literally  pepper  'prentice)  is  the 
term  still  jocosely  applied  to  elderly  bachelors  in 
Denmark. 

t  The  name  of  a  part  of  Russia  in  the  middle 
ages. 
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ell  measure,  formed  part  of  their  finery ; 
and  they  were  so  remarkable  for  the  same- 
ness of  their  appearance  and  deportment, 
the  effect  of  their  living  apart  from  others, 
and  pursuing  a  uniform  occupation,  that 
they  were  often  exposed  to  the  jibes  and 
jeers  of  the  people,  especially  on  account 
of  their  celibacy,  which  was  enjoined  them 
by  their  Hanseatic  masters,  and  was  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  their  position  as 
traders  in  a  foreign  city,  where  they  were 
not  privileged  to  become  residents  with 
families. 

Sir  Helmer  stared  attentively  at  every 
German  grocer's  apprentice  he  met,  and 
became  at  last  so  wroth  at  his  frequent  mis- 
takes that  he  was  ready  to  insult  those  per- 
sonages, who  in  their  busy  vocation  fre- 
quently jostled  him  in  the  crowd.  <*  Those 
accursed  pepper-'prentices,  they  drive  me 
mad  I"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  and  stamped 
on  the  ground.  **  I  will  break  the  neck  of 
the  first  that  brushes  against  my  arm  I 

**  That  is  just  and  reasonable,  noble  Sir, 
said  the  squire ;  **  my  fingers  itch  every 
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time  I  see  such  a  fellow.  If  they  will  be 
monks,  they  should  not  be  running  here 
and  staring  every  maiden  in  the  face  in 
broad  day  light.  They  are  as  soon  ena- 
moured as  any  shaven  crown — I  had  well 
nigh  said — St.  Antony  forgive  me  my  wicked 
thought  I  Look  I  here  we  have  one  again  I 
Saw  ye  how  he  twisted  his  eyes  in  his  head 
to  goggle  at  that  pretty  kitchen  maid  with 
the  cabbage  basket?  Shall  1  buffet  him 
down  to  the  Catsound,  noble  Sir  ?'' 

•*No,  surely  not,  crack-brains  I ''  an- 
swered Sir  Helmer,  sharply  ;  **  let  us  be- 
have reasonably.  Do  thou  stay  here  in 
the  ale-house  near  the  haven,  and  keep  an 
eye  on  the  outlaw,  that  he  slinks  not  back 
to  the  vessel ;  if  there  is  law  and  justice 
in  the  town,  he  'scapes  us  not.  Thou  dost 
surely  know  him  well  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  assuredly  I  Kagge  with  the  scar ; 
him  .  from  whom  they  scalded  off  his 
knightly  honour  on  the  scaffold.  I  should 
know  him  among  a  thousand  scoundrels, 
and  his  black  horse  to  boot.     'Tis  a  sin 

such  a  handsome  beast ^" 
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"  Perhaps  it  was  a  God's  Providence  we 
came  here  against  our  will/'  interrupted 
Helmer.  "  The  red  hat  from  Rome  wants 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  here  betwixt  the  king 
and  the  run-away  bishop  from  Hammers- 
huus;  they  are  now  at  the  castle,  and 
have  got  the  little  bishop  Johan  in  their 
clutches.  It  will  doubtless  end  in  nothing ; 
but  comes  the  king  hither  where  the  Ros- 
kild  bishop  rules,  he  may  chance  to  need 
both  our  eyes  and  our  swords.  But,  what 
in  all  the  world  is  the  matter  here  ?  Look, 
how  the  people  flock  together !  ** 

Sir  Helmer  now,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
marked  a  singular  stir  and  disturbance 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  there 
were  far  greater  numbers  of  persons  in  the 
street  than  were  usually  to  be  seen  in  the 
most  populous  towns.  He  went  onward, 
still  looking  around  in  search  of  the  out- 
lawed fugitive ;  he  now  heard  loud  talk 
among  the  burghers  and  mechanics  who 
passed  him,  and  expressions  of  wild  wrath 
against  the  Lord  Bishop  Johan  and  his 
ecclesiastical   guests  at   Axelhuus.      The 
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people  assembled  in  groups  in  the  streets, 
^nd  only  dispersed,  grumbling  and  mur. 
muring  on  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of 
men-at-arms.  "  The  provost's  people  I 
The  bishop's  men  I  '*  they  muttered  one  to 
another,  by  way  of  warning.  **  Aside  I 
make  way,  comrades  I  as  yet  it  is  not  time. 
Down  to  the  old  strand  I " 

"What  means  this?'*  said  Helmer  to 
the  squire,  who  still  followed  him  on  the 
quay,  alongside  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
staring  around  with  surprise  and  curiosity. 
"  It  looks  like  sedition  and  mutiny." 

"  Who  are  ye  who  bear  arms  in  the 
bishop's  town?  Know  ye  not  the  rights 
and  town-law  of  Copenhagen  ? "  said  a 
powerful  voice  behind  them.  They  turned 
round  and  saw  a  man  who  from  his  attire 
seemed  to  be  a  burgher,  but  who  wore  a 
kind  of  herald's  mantle  over  his  long  coat, 
and  held  a  white  staff'  in  his  hand,  on 
which  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  Bishop 
of  Roskild.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  the  bishop's  retainers. 

**  I  am  the  king's  knight  and  halberdier, 
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as  you  see  well  enough/'  answered  Helmer. 
<<  What  hath  your  bishop  and  his  town-law 
to  do  with  me?" 

"  Ho  I  ho,  my  bold  sir  I  —  stick  your 
finger  in  the  ground,  and  smell  where  ye 
are  I  You  surely  come  from  worldly  towns 
and  castles  where  neither  order  nor  disci- 
pline are  kept.  What's  your  name.  Sir 
Halberdier?*' 

"  Helmer  Blaa,"  answered  the  knight, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
**  You  have  perhaps  heard  that  name  be- 
fore ? —  or  shall  I  teach  you  to  know  it  ?" 

"  By  your  favour,  noble  sir  I "  answered 
the  herald  in  a  lowered  tone,  and  looking 
at  him  tvith  suprise ;  **  are  you  the  re- 
nowned knight,  Helmer,  who  beat  all  the 
six  brothers  at  once,  and  of  whom  the 
whole  town  sings  the  ballad  — 

<*  He  rides  in.  the  saddle  so  free." 

"  That  1  will  never  deny,"  answered 
Helmer,  with  a  nod. of  satisfaction;  **  he 
that  made  that  ballad  about  me  hath  not 
lied.     I  will  not  pride  myself  on  that  ac- 
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count,"  he  added,  <<  it  concerned  but  my 
own  life  and  fortune.  You  brave  Copen- 
bageners  have  won  full  as  much  honour  in 
Marsk  Stig's  feud,  and  we  shall  soon  come 
to  an  understanding  I  think/' 

"  I  think  so  too,  by  my  troth.  Sir 
Helmer,"  said  the  burgher  herald  with 
cheerfulness,  frankly  giving  him  his  hand 
at  the  same  time.  **  I  would  just  as  little 
insult  you  as  your  master,  our  excellent 
young  king.  As  free  as  you  ride  in  the 
saddle  by  his  side,  so  frank  and  free  for 
aught  I  would  hinder  it,  may  you  walk 
here  ;  but  the  service  is  strict  at  this  time. 
Here's  mutiny  as  you  see  against  our  lord, 
the  bishop.  I  must  in  the  council's  name 
summon  every  man  bearing  arms  to  the 
lay  court,  and  to  the  council  in  *  £nda- 
both.'  With  the  king's  knights,  especially 
with  a  man  like  you,  I  think,  however,  the 
lord  bishop  would  make  a  difference." 

*<  If  the  bishop  wills  to  keep  his  beard, 
he  will  doubtless  allow  the  knight  to  keep 
his  sword,"  said  Helmer.  **  If  he  hath 
appointed  you  to  hinder  misdeed  and  crime 
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then  help  me  rather  to  seize  an  outlawed 
criminal  who  has  been  set  on  shore  here 
from  yonder  Rostocker.  He  hath  crept 
into  a  German  pepper-'prentice  coat ;  he 
seeks  after  the  king's  life  —  he  is  easy  to 
know,  it  is  Kagge  with  the  scar.  If  you 
catch  him  dead  or  alive,  I  will  laud  you  as 
a  true  Danish  man,  and  brave  subject  of 
the  king.** 

"  That  are  we  all  here  at  heart,  noble 
Sir,**  answered  the  herald,  lowering  his 
voice,  and  looking  cautiously  around  him 
while  he  made  a  signal  to  his  armed  fol- 
lowers to  fall  back.  **  Our  loyalty  to  the 
king  we  have,  as  you  say  yourself,  shewn 
right  honestly  in  Marsk  Stig's  feud ;  the 
king  also  hath  recompensed  us  for  that ; 
he  hath  honourably  helped  us  with  the 
fortifications  of  our  good  town,  and  with 
the  new  palisade.  Every  honest  man  in 
Copenhagen  would  rather  obey  him  than 
the  priestly  rulers  ;  but  if  we  would  speak 
out  aloud  of  any  other  master  here  than 
the  bishop,  we  must  give  all  our  chattels 
to  his  treasury,  and  wander  houseless  out 
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of  the  town.  Go  in  peace,  Sir  Helmer ; 
but  hide  your  sword  under  your  mantle  I 
If  I  light  upon  the  evil  doer  ye  seek,  I 
shall  assuredly  seize  him  and  summon  him 
in  your  name  to  the  council.  Where  may 
you  be  found  yourself?" 

<*  Here,  in  the  inn,  close  to  St.  Clement's 
church  —  you  are  an  honest  man  I  per- 
ceive —  tell  me  frankly,  countryman  I 
would  it  avail  were  I  to  speak  to  the  pro- 
vost, or  to  your  bishop  touching  yon  mis- 
creant ?  He  is  one  of  those  impudent  re- 
gicides. 1  have  my  eye  also  on  that  brag- 
gart  Rostocker ;  he  brings  false  coin  into 
the  country,  and  hath  threatened  the  king. 
What  I  know  further  about  him  I  have 
promised  not  to  speak  of — but  wherever 
I  meet  him  —  I  am  his  man  I " 

**  You  will  surely  get  no  justice  here  on 
the  king*s  enemies,  Sir  Knight  I  **  whis- 
pered the  herald.  "If  ye  will  take  my 
advice  ye  will  keep  as  far  off  from  our 
bishop  and  his  provost  as  possible  I  The 
king's  friends  are  not  exactly  theirs,  and 
jnust  not,  either,  seem  to  be  ours.     Had  I 
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not  a  good  dame  and  children,  you  would 
hardly  have  seen  me  with  this  staff  in  hand. 
If  you  would  catch  hold  of  the  pepper 
'prentices,"  he  added,  shutting  one  eye, 
«  you  must  seek  them  at  the  dice  boards  in 
the  ale-house  I     What  may  chance  there, 
none  need  do  penance  for  —  but  in  the 
harbour  and  on  the  quay  none  dare  touch 
them.     On,  fellows  I    The  stranger  knight 
hath   given  account  of   himself  like  an 
honourable  man,"  cried  the  herald,  with  a 
voice  of  authority,  and  proceeded  onwards 
with  his  armed  train. 

Helmer  looked  after  him,  and  nodded  to 
the  squire.  '*  Brisk  fellows,  these  Copen- 
hageners  I''  said  he.  *<  It  is  shameful  they 
are  forced  to  be  under  the  bishop's  thumb  I 
That  counsel  about  the  taverns  and  draught- 
boards suits  not  my  humour  either.  We 
will  seek  the  foe  in  the  straight  path. 
First,  however,  let  us  thank  St.  George 
and  St.  Clement  for  our  deliverance,  and 
then  we  can  with  a  good  conscience  de- 
spatch the  rascals  wherever  we  light  on 
them."      He    approached    St.  Clement's 
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church,  but  found  the  church  door  locked, 
and  marked  with  a  large  black  cross. 
"  What  means  this  ?'*  he  exclaimed.  "  Is 
there  pestilence  in  God's  house  ?  " 

*^  Prohibition,  interdict,  son  I  according 
to  the  enactment  *  cum  ecclesid,  DacianV '' 
answered  an  old  Dominican  monk,  who 
was  kneeling  before  a  stone  crucifix  with- 
out the  closed  church  door,  and  now  arose 
slowly.  **  The  sins  of  the  high-bom  are 
about  to  be  visited  upon  those  of  low  de- 
gree ;  our  most  pious  bishop  hath  no  longer 
dared  to  withhold  the  great  national  pun- 
ishment which  the  holy  Father  hath  com- 
roanded  on  account  of  the  presumptuous 
imprisonment  of  the  archbishop,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  all  holy  laws.  Virgo 
amatal  ora  pro  nobis  I"  he  muttered,  and 
folded  his  hands. 

**  The  devil  take  those  Latin  laws,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  venerable  father !  *' 
answered  the  knight.  **  The  archbishop  is 
at  liberty ;  and  is  it  now  the  time  to  punish 
a  nation  and  country  for  that  old  sin  of 
the  king's,  if  it  really  was  a  sin  ?  " 
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**  Assuredly  it  was  a  heavy  sin  and  in- 
justice/' answered  the  monk ;  <<  but  the 
chastisement  is  too  hard— that  is  the  truth 

—  and  it  falls  on  the  souls  of  the  innocent 

—  the  people  are  only  made  ungodly  and 
uproarious  by  it ;  as  we  have  proofb  daily. 
If  the  king  is  not  come  hither  to  bethink 
himself,  and  do  penance,  the  prospect  may 
be  a  drear  one  for  us  all/' 

<<  Is  he  come  ?''  asked  Helmer  hastily. 

"  Not  here  to  the  town  —  hut  to  the 
royal  castle  at  Sorretsl6v ;  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries  are  alreadyat  Axelhuus.  Alas  I 
yes  I  it  is  high  time  he  should  give  in,  ere 
the  interdict  drives  the  whole  nation  to  re- 
bellion and  destruction.  —  Ora  pro  nobis  I " 
he  muttered  again,  and  turned  towards  the 
crucifix. 

**  Believe  ye  he  hath  come  hither  to 
humble  himself,  and  crouch  at  the  bishop's 
feet?  venerable  father?"  answered  the 
knight  i  <'  then  you  will  find  your  belief 
to  fail  you  in  this  matter,  as  I  observe  this 
tumult  concerns  not  the  king,  but  your 
own  little  bishop  and  his  overbearing  guests. 
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Against  this  stupid'  church-shutting  a 
remedy  will  surely  be  found  at  home.  The 
nation  is  pitiful  indeed  which  would  let 
itself  be  shut  out  from  God's  house  while 
there  are  sturdy  axes  and  iron  trows  in 
the  country." 

"  Alas,  ye  children  of  the  world  I  ye 
worldly  lords  I  ye  will  ever  forward  with 
might  and  violence, — ye  would  at  last 
storm  heaven's  gates  if  ye  were  able," 
groaned  the  monk  ;  "  from  the  great  and 
mighty  doth  all  that  defiance  and  scandal 
proceed ;  and  the  poor,  deluded  people  I 
they  listen  but  too  willingly  to  such  wild 
and  ungodly  counsel.  Look  I  yonder  comes 
another  flock  of  erring  sheep,  who  have 
turned  into  wolves!  There  they  come, 
with  spears  and  staves,  like  those  who  fol- 
lowed Judas,  that  child  of  wrath.  Hear 
how  they  bluster  and  storm.  God  be  mer- 
ciful I  they  are  surely  rushing  hither ;  they 
will  assuredly  open  the  church  by  force." 

The  dismayed  Dominican  was  preparing 
to  fly,  but  the  insurgents  placed  themselves 
in  his  way.  "  Tarry  a  little,  pious  father  I " 
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shouted  the  ringleader  of  the  troop,  a  tall 
carpenter,  with  a  large  axe  in  his  hand. 
<<  Thou  shalt  read  us  the  H0I7  Scripture 
before  St.  Clement's  altar ;  we  have  heard 
neither  vespers  nor  mass  for  three  days. 
Force  the  church  door,  comrades  I  '* 

"  Are  ye  distraught?*'  cried  the  monk; 
<<will  ye  do  violence  to  the  house  of 
Godl" 

<<  No  chattering  I  Force  the  door,  coun- 
trymen!" shouted  the  leader.  **  Neither 
St.  Peter  nor  our  Lady  have  taken  it  amiss 
of  us.  Mass  goes  on  cheerily  in  all  the 
churches.  We  will  hear  our  vespers  at 
St.  Nicholas.  Well  done  my  lads  I  Look  I 
now  is  the  interdict  ended  I  The  church 
door,  gave  way  before  the  ponderous 
strokes ;  the  insurgenta  poured  into  the 
church  with  a  wild  shout  of  victory,  drag- 
ging the  Dominidiin  along  with  them. 

**  That  wil]  be  but  a  disturbed  worship, 
noble  sir,"  said  the  squire ;  **  we  had  better 
reserve  our  piety  for  another  time.  Look, 
yonder  comes  a  fresh  troop  I  Nay,  look  I 
they  have  balista  and  cross-bows  with  them ; 
they  will  now  surely  assault  Axelhuus." 
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**  That  hits  my  fancy  I "  exclarmed  Sir 
Helmer,  joyfully.  "  This  prelatical  tyranny 
should  not  be  tolerated  by  any  Danish  man. 
I  come  at  the  right  time ;  there  may  be 
something  to  take  a  hand  in  here.  If  they 
will  besiege  the  bishop's  nest,  I  will  teach 
them  at  least  to  do  it  briskly.  Stay  thou 
on  the  quay,  and  watch  the  pepper  'pren- 
tices, Canute  I  I  must  set  the  honest 
burghers  a  little  to  rights  with  the  balista." 
So  saying  Sir  Helmer  hastened  with  rapid 
strides  down  to  the  old  strand,  where  the 
restless  crowds  of  insurgents  flocked  to- 
gether in  wild  tumult. 
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CHAR  IL 

The  inmates  of  Axelhuus  appeared  to  feel 
sufficiently  secure  to  despise  these  disturb- 
ances which  had  commenced,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  some  days  before. 

The  bishop's  well-fortified  castle  was 
situated  on  an  island,  the  ferry-boats  that 
usually  plied  there  lay,  during  these  com- 
motions, in  the  harbour,  under  the  high 
walls  of  the  castle,  by  which  means  all 
communication  between  the  town  and  the 
castle  Island  was  cut  off.  The  distance 
from  the  town,  however,  was  not  so  great, 
but  that  Axelhuus  might  be  reached  from 
the  strand  by  arrows,  and  especially  by 
balista,  when  these  dangerous  engines  of 
war  were  worked  with  proper  skill.  In  the 
upper  hall  at  Axelhuus,  sat  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  ruler  of  the  town,  the  little 
authoritative  bishop  Johan  of  Roskild,  in 
solemn  council,  between  his  guests  Arch- 
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bishop  Grand  and  Cardinal  Isarnus.  At 
the  archbishop's  right  hand  sat  his  faithful 
friend,  the  haughty  abbot  from  the  forest 
monastery.  Grand's  agent,  the  canon 
Nicholas  from  Roskild,  was  also  present, 
as  well  as  the  canon  Hans  Rodis,  who  had 
assisted  his  flight  from  Sjoberg.  At  the 
great  hall  table  sat  also  the  cardinal's  fa- 
mulus and  his  secretary,  with  two  Italian 
ecclesiastics  belonging  to  his  train.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  foreign  cardinal, 
the  conversation  was  chiefly  carried  on  in 
Latin.  The  lord  of  the  castle,  the  little 
bishop  Johan,  seemed  to  have  assumed  a 
determined  and  authoritative  deportment 
in  imitation  of  the  archbishop,  by  whose 
side,  however,  he  appeared  wholly  insigni- 
ficant, although  he  now  acted  as  the  pro- 
tector both  of  the  powerful  Grand,  and  of 
the  cardinal.  He  now  and  then  cast  an 
observant  glance  out  of  the  window  to- 
wards the  town  and  the  increasing  crowd 
on  the  strand,  yet  without  betraying 
fear  or  uneasiness.  Archbishop  Grand  had 
not  yet  overcome  the  consequences  of  his 
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severe  imprisonment.  He  rested  his  swol- 
len feet  on  a  soft  stuffed  foot-stool.  There 
was  a  look  of  gloomy  asperity  on  his  pale, 
emaciated  countenance.  Every  movement 
appeared  to  cost  him  an  effort,  while  all 
his  vital  energy  seemed  as  if  concentrated 
in  his  large  flashing  eye.  He  sat  lost  in 
reverie,  gazing  before  him  in  silence,  while 
the  cardinal,  with  a  lurking  smile  in  his 
small  crafty  eye,  perused  a  document  which 
his  secretary  had  just  drawn  up. 

"  Trust  him  not,  venerable  brother,** 
whispered  the  abbot  from  the  forest  mon- 
astery in  the  archbishop's  ear;  ^^he  secretly 
sides  with  the  king  :  I  know  it ;  he  aims 
at  your  archbishopric.** 

Grand  changed  colour  and  clenched  his 
hands  convulsively,  but  was  silent,  and  cast 
a  searching  look  at  the  papal  nuncio. 

^<  In  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
holy  father!**  commenced  the  cardinal,  in 
Latin,  ridding  himself  of  the  red  cap 
which  covered  his  tonsure;  "ere  the  royal 
ambassadors  come  into  our  presence,  I  once 
more  counsel  my  aggrieved  brother  to  sub- 
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mission  'and  a  wise  resignation.  In  this  treaty 
which  I  have  here  caused  to  be  cursorily 
drawn  up,  and  the  contents  of  which  you 
already  know  Archbishop  Grand  I  I  have 
at  your  own  request,  according  to  the  strict 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  lav^,  enjoined  the 
King  of  Denmark  to  make  such  a  con- 
siderable compensation  for  towns,  villages, 
castles,  and  temporal  offices,  that  I  see  be- 
forehand he  will  reject  the  negociation/* 
.  ^^I  now  reject  it  also,  even  on  these 
conditions,"  answered  the  Archbishop  im- 
petuously, "  That  in  which  King  Eric  hath 
sinned  against  me  and  my  holy  office,  he 
can  never  fully  atone  for,  even  with  the  loss 
of  his  —  crown !  '* 

*'  You  surely  would  not,  however,  strain 
the  bow  still  tighter,  venerable  brother  I  and 
at  last  insist  on  your  king  being  punished 
by  loss  of  honour,  life,  and  possessions, 
like  a  criminal  by  temporal  justice  ? ''  asked 
the  cardinal,  with  a  crafty  smile  on  his  un- 
ruffled countenance,  **in  the  matter  of  soul 
and  salvation,  you  have  dealt  as  hardly  with 
him  as  possible.    Forget  not,  my  venerable 
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brother !  that  your  opponent  is  a  crowned 
and  anointed  monarch,  at  the  head  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  people,  and  with  many 
mighty  princes  for  his  friends  I  Every 
spiritual  decree  to  which  a  temporal  po» 
tentate  will  not  voluntarily  submit  out  of 
christian  piety  and  humility,  will  be  inef- 
fectual, and  become  the  scoff  of  the  children 
of  this  world,  especially  here  in  the  north, 
where  even  the  holy  lightnings,  as  I  per. 
ceive,  fall  somewhat  cooled  and  weakened. 
The  king's  charges  against  my  venerable 
brother  in  Christ  are,  besides,  very  grave 
and  heavy,  and,"  added  the  Cardinal  with 
a  thoughtful  look,  *^  if  the  royal  advocate 
in  Rome  can  but  prove  the  half  of  what  is 
alleged,  you  will  assuredly  act  most  wisely 
in  lowering  your  demands  somewhat,  and 
will  even  desire  yourself  that  the  whole  un- 
happy affiur  should  be  hushed  up.  This, 
at  all  events,  is  my  brotherly  counsel,  and 
if  you  could  master  yourself  so  far  as  to 
follow  it,  an  honourable  treaty  will  doubt- 
less be  possible.  It  is  my  heartfelt  vdsh, 
as  well  for  your  peace  as  that  of  the  church. 
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and  to  prevent  all  scandal  and  dissension 
for  the  future  —  that  you,  with  consent  of 
the  holy  father,  should  exchange  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lund  for  another  (perhaps  of 
more  importance,  and  more  worthy  of  your 
merits)  without  these  northern  lands,  where 
your  personal  misunderstanding  with  tem- 
poral authorities  will  hardly  ever  be  wholly 
removed.  I  say  this  with  kindly  concern 
for  my  excellent  brother's  peace  and  safety. 
Even  at  this  moment  we  are  both,  in  some 
sort,  in  the  power  of  the  temporal  ruler,  of 
whose  impetuosity  you  have  had  such  sen- 
sible proofs." 

"  Ay  indeed,  your  eminence  I  *'  ex- 
claimed Grand  in  the  greatest  exasperation, 
as  he  kicked  the  footstool  from  him,  and 
rose,  **  Speak  ye  now  to  me  in  this  tone  ? 
Was  it  for  this  you  summoned  me  from  my 
secure  Hammershuus,  and  bade  me  trust  to 
the  passport  of  my  deadly  foe  ?  You  think, 
perhaps,  to  have  trapped  me  into  a  snare 
I  cannot  escape  from  I  You  imagine, 
perhaps,  that  my  pious  colleague,  our 
mutual  and  venerable  host,  who  here  sways 
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town  and  castle,  will,  out  of  base  and 
cowardly  fear,  betmy  his  friend  and  guest, 
and  lawful  archbishop,  to  flatter  the  tern- 
ppral  tyrant,  who  already,  as  I  perceive, 
hath  rendered  a  papal  nuncio  his  spiritual 
slave  ?  No,  lord  Cardinal  I  In  that  case, 
you  know  neither  me,  nor  the  meritorious 
servant  of  the  Lord  here,  at  our  side.  If 
he  hath  already  for  my  sake,  and  that  of 
the  church,  with  courageous  energy  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  tyrant's  wrath,  and 
even  to  tumult  and  sedition  in  his  own 
town,  he  will  surely  not  now  stoop  to  de- 
grade himself  by  an  act  of  treachery  which 
would  brand  him  as  a  dastardly  traitor. 
My  safety  and  freedom  are  provided  for ; 
any  moment  I  please  I  can  embark,  and 
neither  the  king  nor  the  seditious  bui^her- 
pack  shall  forbid  me  to  wend  free  from 
hence,  and  seek  justice  before  St.  Peter's 
judgment  seat.  Here  I  dare  speak  out 
freely  that  which  I  deem  of  you,  as  well  as 
of  that  presumptuous  and  ungodly  king. 
You  have  not  fulfilled  your  duty  here 
as  papal  nuncio.  —  Instead  of  confirming 
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ban  and  interdict  with  the  holy  Father's 
authority *' 

**  That  is  my  own  affair,  my  brother  I  ** 
interrupted  Isamus,  with  cool  calmness, 
"  Since  your  own  counsellors  have  enforced 
the  interdict  according  to  the  constitution 
of  Veile  no  confirmation  was  needed.  We 
speak  now  only  of  the  king,  and  whether 
you  will  be  reconciled  to  him  and  recall 
the  ban," 

"  No,  never  I  to  all  eternity  1  *'  cried 
Grand,  impetuously  ;  *<and  I  laugh  at  his 
accusations :  that  which  I  once  spoke  of 
his  father's  murder,  and  which  he  now 
makes  the  plea  for  his  tyrannical  conduct, 
I  dare  repeat  here,  and  before  the  highest 
judgment  seat.  If  the  king's  murder  was 
destined  to  take  place,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  it  did  not  take  place  sixteen  years  be- 
fore, then  that  wretched  monarch  would 
have  lefl  no  posterity  behind  him,  and  the 
descendants  of  Eric  Clipping  would  never 
h&ve  dishonoured  Denmark's  throne.  Yes  t 
I  made  that  intrepid  speech^  and  I  repeat 
it  now  ;  but  I  deny  all  share  in  the  tyrant's 
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murder,  and  all  connection  with  Duke 
Valdemar  and  the  outlaws.  It  matters 
not  to  me,  henceforth,  who  reigns  in  Den- 
mark, be  it  Duke  Valdemar  or  a  Jew,  a 
Saracen  or  a  heathen,  or  —  the  devil  him- 
self,  if  only  King  Eric  and  his  wretched 
brother  may  never  be  obeyed  here  as  kings 
and  lieges." 

<<WilI  you  also  defend  what  you  now 
say,  before  the  highest  judgment  seat  ? 
venerable  brother  I''  asked  Isamus,  with 
unruffled  calmness,  and  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  smile.  '<  Your  bodily  weak- 
ness is,  however,  reasonable  excuse  for 
your  not  being  always  master  of  your 
mind  and  tongue.  Now  I  have  heard 
your  declaration,  despite  the  exaggeration 
of  feeling  it  betrays,  it  still  in  some  sort 
agrees,  b'bth  with  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  of  the  king.  Your  cause  im- 
mediately depends  upon  the  papal  see; 
nevertheless,  let  the  king^s  ambassadors 
appear,  my  worthy  brother  I''  he  said  to 
Bishop  Johan,  who  instantly  rose  and  left 
the  hall. 
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There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  moments. 
Grand  had  resumed  his  seat ;  he  rested 
his  long  chin  upon  his  clenched  hand,  and 
seemed  angry,  both  at  his  own  vehemence, 
and  the  calmness  of  the  cardinal.  Shortly 
afterwards  Bishop  johan  entered,  accom- 
panied by  two  ecclesiastics.  They  were 
the  king's  ambassadors  ;  the  provincial 
prior  of  the  Dominicans,  the  venerable 
Master  Olaus,  with  his  handsome  snow- 
white  head,  and  Esger  luul,  the  canon  of 
Ribe  -—  a  young  priest,  well  versed  in  law, 
and  of  a  bold,  intelligent  countenance. 
They  had  been  waitmg  for  admission  some 
hours  in  an  antechamber.  They  now 
greeted  the  prelates  with  reverence,  and 
the  cardinal  half  rose  from  his  seat  to  return 
their  salutation ;  but  the  Archbishop  re- 
mained seated  in  gloomy  reverie.  Bishop 
Johan  requested  the  king's  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  seat  themselves.  The  provincial 
prior  sat  down,  but  the  canon  remained 
standing,  and  began,  **  Pardon  me,  your 
eminence  I  and  you,  most  learned  lord 
archbishop  I    and  all  ye  reverend  eccle- 
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siastics  I  if  I  am  here  necessitated  to  say 
what  displeases  you  I  I  stand  forth  here, 
not  as  the  church's,  but  as  the  king's,  my 
tempoi*al  master's,  servant  and  spokesman. 
What  he  hath  ordered  me  to  propound,  I 
must  utter,  even  though  I  may  not  dare 
to  attribute  to  myself  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  which  I  have  taken  on  myself  to 
expound." 

'Speak  boldly,  brother  Canonicus!  I 
have  been  advised  of  your  authority,"  in- 
terrupted  the  cardinal,  with  a  gracious  nod, 
and  the  canon  continued,  "  My  lord  and 
king  hath  three  hours  ago  arrived  at  his 
royal  castle  here  in  the  village  of  Sorretsl6y, 
without  the  town  of  Copenhagen,  in  order 
personally  to  confirm  and  sign  what  may  be 
here,  with  his  consent,  agi*eed  upon  ;  and, 
in  case  of  need,  with  his  royal  power  and 
authority  to  hinder  the  breach  of  the  public 
peace,  with  which  state  and  kingdom  are 
threatened  by  the  presence  of  Bishop 
Grand,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  inter- 
dict. He  desires  not  to  see  that  man  in 
his  presence  whom .  he  considers  as  an 
accomplice   in   tha  murder  of   his   royal 
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father  of  blessed  memory,  and  who  hath 
also  dared  to  pronounce  the  church's  ban 
on  his  own  royal  head  ;  but  the  peace  and 
safe  conduct  he  hath  promised  his  opponent, 
he  will  honourably  and  chivalrously  observe. 
The  King  hath  expressly  enjoined  me  to 
declare,  that  he  comes  hither  in  no  wise  to 
excuse  and  defend  that,  which,  compelled 
by  necessity,  he  hath  been  forced  to  enact 
against  canonical  law  and  the  constitution 
of  Veile,  by  the  personal  imprisonment  of 
Archbishop  Grand.     This  affair  he  confi« 
dently  trusts  to  justify  before  the  highest 
tribunal  in  Christendom  ;    but   he  comes 
hither  as  lord  of  the  land,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  public  peace,  and  as  the  accuser  of 
the  fugitive  archbishop  before  his  eminence 
the  papal   nuncio.     All   reconciliation  in 
this  kingdom  with  this  prelate,  charged  as 
he  is  with  treason,  my  liege,  the  king,  de- 
cidedly rejects ;  but  he  promises  him  free 
and  safe  departure  for  Roifie,  whither  he 
hath   already  expedited  his   ambassadors, 
and  whence  he  awaits  a  righteous  sentence 
upon  the  accused.     Till  this  sentence  is 
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awarded,  he  demands  to  be  freed  from  the 
unlawful  ban  pronounced  upon  him  by  a 
prisoned  traitor.  (These  are  not  my  words, 
but  the  king's.)  He  demands  likewise 
that  the  kingdom  be  freed  from  the  inter- 
dict, which  the  councils  of  Veil6,  Roskild, 
and  Lund,  have  announced  to  his  loyal  and 
innocent  people.  Against  the  right  of  the 
councils  and  bishops  therein  assisting,  to 
take  this  step  without  consent  of  their 
chapter  and  the  rest  of  the  clei^,  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Roskild  hath 
solemnly  protested  —  and  the  provincial 
prior  of  the  Dominicans,  the  venerable 
Master  Olaus,  is  here  present  in  person 
to  confirm  the  protest.'' 

The  aged  provincial  prior  now  rose  — 
"  In  the  name  of  my  holy  order,  and  that 
of  the  chapter  of  Roskild  cathedral,  I  de- 
clare the  conduct  of  the  councils  in  this 
matter  to  be  unlawful  and  invalid,"  he  said 
in  a  clear  and  calm  voice,  *'  I  consider  not  the 
chapters  and  the  Danish  clergy  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  performance 
of  divine  worship,  and  I  require  you,  Bishop 
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Johan  of  Roskild  t  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  recall  the  unhappy  church  interdict, 
which  hath  already  caused  such  great  dis- 
turbance  here  in  the  town,  where  you, 
yourself,  meanwhile,  bear  rule.  If  God's 
service  is  to  cease,  Satan's  service  will  soon 
commence,  with  all  manner  of  dissoluteness 
and  profligacy  ;  of  discord  and  variance 
between  the  shepherd  and  his  flock ;  spi* 
ritual,  as  well  as  all  temporal  peace  and  secu* 
rity  will  be  at  an  end,  and  no  priest  will  be 
sure  of  his  life.  Enthusiasts  and  sectarians, 
atheists  and  Leccar  brothers,  will  inundate 
the  land,  and  mislead  the  people ;  laymen 
and  drunken  guild-brethren  will  preside  in 
the  congregation,  as  they  have  already 
begun  to  do  here.  Neither  the  church 
nor  the  holy  father  can  desire  that  we,  to 
maintain  the  stem  and  impracticable  con- 
stitution of  Veile,  should  overthrow  all 
order  and  fear  of  God  in  Denmark,  and 
suffer  the  people  to  fall  into  barbarism,  and 
into  the  greatest  errors  —  ay,  even  into 
heathenism  and  devil-worship.  In  the 
name  of  the  Danish  clergy,   I  solemnly 
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protest  against  the  interdict ;  but  in  thus 
protesting  against  it,  I  consider  that  I  in 
nowise  encroach  on  the  church's  freedom, 
or  attack  you,  most  learned  archbishop  I 
—  or  any  other  spiritual  authority.  The 
church  but  uses  its  freedom  and  power  in 
such  wise,  that  we,  its  servants,  should  not 
corrupt  and  destroy  the  souls  entrusted  to 
us,  instead  of  leading  them  to  the  peace  of 
God  and  eternal  salvation  I  Dixi  et  liberavi 
animam.  Now  act  as  you  can  answer  to 
God  and  your  conscience,  venerable  sirs  I 
but  you  will  be  responsible  in  this  world 
and  the  next  for  the  consequences  t  They 
might  prove  bloody  and  terrible/' 

He  hardly  finished  speaking,  ere  a  shower 
of  stones  and  arrows  struck  against  the  wall 
with  great  noise,  forced  in  the  windows,  and 
poured  into  the  midst  of  the  hall,  among 
the  dismayed  ecclesiastics,  who  started  from 
their  seats,  and  sought  safety  between  the 
massive  window  pillars,  and  behind  the  thick 
walls  of  the  hall ;  the  cardinal  also  quitted 
his  seat,  but  the  archbishop  remained  seated 
with  an  air  of  defiance « 
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**  Doth  he  break  his  promise  of  safe  con- 
duct ?  the  godless  king  of  Belial !  "  cried 
Grand.  <■  Shall  I  and  my  faithful  friends 
be  stoned  here  like  prophets  and  martyrs, 
that  our  blood  may  cry  to  Heaven  and  call 
down  the  lightnings  of  eternal  damnation 
upon  his  head  ^  '' 

**  I  witness  before  the  Lord  and  our 
Holy  Lady  I  the  khig  hath  no  share  in  this 
attack,''  resumed  the  provincial  prior,  who 
remained  standing.  "  When  he  hears  of  it, 
he  will  assuredly  highly  disapprove  this  un- 
lawful and  presumptuous  breach  of  peace  : 
but  here,  venerable  sirs  I  you  already  see 
the  consequences  of  the  interdict  ;  the! 
whole  town  is  in  uproar  ;  the  mob  was 
storming  against  the  closed  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  Our  Lady,  as  we  were  on  our 
way  hither,  and  threatened  with  fire  and 
sword.  If  you  do  not.  now  yield  to  ne- 
cessity, Bishop  Johan  I  Axelhuus  will  be 
perhaps  taken  by  storm,  or  laid  in  ashes 
ere  midnight." 

A  fresh  shower  of  stones  and  arrows  in- 
terrupted the  provincial  prior's  speech  ;  be 
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crossed  himself  and  retreated.  A  lai^ 
stone  from  a  balista  fell  just  before  the 
archbishop's  face,  and  split  the  table. 
Grand  arose,  with  a  look  which  flashed 
fire,  and  quitted  his  dangerous  position. 

**  Follow  me,  my  guests  I  **  said  the  little 
Bishop  Johan  in  a  squeaking  voice,  an^ 
hastily  opening  a  door,  —  <<  Could  we  but 
pass  unharmed  through  -the  north  corridor 
to  the  tower,  no  arrow  or  balista  stone  shall 
reach  us.  The  castle  can  stand  both  si^ 
and  storm.  I  will  show  you  that  I  suSkr 
not  myself  to  be  thus  mastered  by  my  re- 
bellious flock  ;  but  we  must  hasten  —  here 
we  are  still  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger." 
So  saying,  he  himself  quitted  the  hall  in 
great  trepidation;  all  followed  him  through 
a  long  corridor  to  a  more  secure  retreat. 
Meanwhile,  the  attack  upon  the  castle  in- 
creased  in  vigour  every  moment,  and  the 
whole  northern  wing,  which  looked  upon 
the  town,  was  everywhere  exposed  to  arrows 
and  showers  of  stones.  Some  exclaimed 
that  they  were  wounded  —  they  rushed 
forward  headlong,  and  jostled  each  other 
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without  ceremony*  Care  for  personal  safety 
had  nearly  chased  away  all  regard  to  rank 
and  position  and  decorum  —  most  of  the 
ecclesiastics  ran  past  the  archbishop  and 
the  cardinal.  The  papal  nuncio,  however, 
passed  hastily  and  unharmed  through  the 
corridor,  accompanied  by  the  provincial 
prior  and  Esger  luul.  Grand's  slow  and 
laboured  step  was  alone  supported  by  the 
abbot  from  the  forest  monastery,  whose 
heavy-built  person  permitted  him  not  to 
haste.  The  long  corridor,  through  the 
whole  length  of  which  they  were  forced  to 
pass,  had,  on  the  one  side,  open  gothic 
arches  over  a  walled  parapet.  Here  at 
every  moment  poured  in  a  number  of 
arrows  and  stones,  which  forced  the  fugitive 
jHrelates  to  pursue  their  way,  stooping,  and 
almost  creeping  under  the  parapet. 

**  God's  judgment  upon  the  presump^ 
tuous,  and  upon  their  traitorous  king  I " 
panted  forth  the  archbishop.  <<  It  is  his 
creatures  who  stir  up  the  people.  Now  he 
rejoices  over  our  distress,  and  would  make 
use  of  it  for  our  humiliation." 
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*<  St.  Bent  and  St!  Peter  assist  usi  Stoop 
your  head  1  **  cried  the  heavy  Abbot,  creep- 
ing under  the  parapet.  **  Yonder  comes  ano- 
ther balista  stone  I  Merciful  heaven,  what  a 
swarm  of  people  I "  he  continued,  looking 
out  cautiously  towards  the  town.  **  Hear 
how  they  bluster  I  They  utter  your  name, 
venerable  brother,  with  ungodly  oaths ; 
they  are  busy  with  boats —  they  are  drag- 
ging more  balista  forward.  I  see  one  of  the 
king's  halberdiers  among  them.'' 

**  Mark!  he  is  the  ring-leader,  the  faith- 
less despot !  "  cried  the  archbishop,  **  from 
him  comes  all  our  tribulation,  and  the  coun- 
try's misery  I  Send  forth  thy  destroying 
angel,  righteous  Lord  I  root  out  the  per- 
jurer I    Pluck  him  up  by  the  roots  I " 

**  This  way,  venerable  sirs !  and  ye  are 
safe  I "  said  a  hollow  voice  from  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  and  a  tall  manly  foim  with  a 
wild  pallid  countenance,  appeared  at  the 
door ;  he  was  clad  like  a  German  pepper 
'prentice,  and  had  a  large  red  scar  on  his 
forehead. 

*<  My  guest  of  the  sanctuary  I  your  per- 
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secuted  friend  and  avenger  I "  whispered 
the  abbot  from  the  forest  monastery.  **  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Bent  be  thanked  —  the 
All-righteous  hath  heard  your  prayer,  the 
destroying  angel  is  come." 

The  tall  form  in  the  door-way  laid  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  and  disappeared  with  the 
two  prelates,  while  the  door  of  the  corridor 
closed  after  them. 
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CHAP.  ni. 

The  attack  upon  Axelhuus  had  thrown 
the  whole  town  into  the  greatest  agitation. 
Even  the  most  quiet  and  peaceable  burghers 
could  not  conceal  their  satisfaction  on  the 
occasion,  and  many  of  them  took  an  open 
share  in  the  insurrection.  The  wild  shouts 
of  exultation  which  were  heard  each  time 
a  shower  of  stones  poured  into  the  castle, 
sufficiently  showed  the  general  feeling  of 
indignation,  not  alone  against  prelatical 
rule  but  chiefly  against  the  archbishop,  for 
whose  sake,  and  by  whose  powerful  influ- 
ence, the  exasperating  interdict  had  been 
enforced.  Grand's  name  was  the  watch- 
word on  the  commencement  of  every  fresh 
attack.  The  provost,  with  his  armed  at- 
tendants, vainly  strove  to  restore  order  and 
quietness ;  wherever  he  appeared  with  the 
bishop's    men-at-arms,    he   was    instantly 
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driven  Jback  by  the  enraged  populace.  The 
report  of  the  king's  arrival  at  Sorretsl6vy 
and  the  uneasy  terms  he  was  on  with  the 
inmates  of  Axelhuus,  had  given  a  new  and 
loyal  impulse  to  the  insurrection ;  as  the 
mob  now  believed  that,  by  their  attack  on 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  they  were  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  the  king,  against 
his  and  the  kingdom's  arrogant  foes.  The 
provost  had  ordered  all  the  gates  of  the 
town  to  be  locked,  but  the  insurgents  had 
forced  them,  and  a  great  number  of  people, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  peaceable  inhabitants,  hastened  out  of 
the  north  gate  of  SorretsI6v  to  see  the 
king  and  intreat  his  support.  Another 
crowd  flocked  to  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  and  rang  the  alarm  bell.  '<  Away 
with  the  holy  wolves  at  the  castle  I "  was 
the  cry  throughout  the  streets.  Without  the 
well-lighted  council-house,  where  the  coun- 
cil was  assembled,  and  whither  several  cap- 
tive insurgents  had  been  brought,  there 
was  a  fearful  uproar.  The  mob  demlmded 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  and  threat* 
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ened  to  fire  the  council-house.  Th^re  was 
a  great  tumult  also  at  the  Catsound:  — 
"  Out  with  all  the  boats  1 "  was  the  cry  of 
the  mob.  **  Throw  the  grocer-wares  over- 
board  I  Drive  the  pepper  'prentices  to  the 
devil  I  Let's  fire  the  castle  I  Let  no  soul 
escape  I  Death  to  the  foes  of  king  and 
country  1 " 

Meanwhile  there  were  more  cries  and 
shouts  than  deeds  in  most  places,  and  the 
wild  alarmists  were  in  motion  in  the  most 
opposite  directions,  but,  on  the  old  strand, 
a  person  was  seen  who  had  brought  order 
and  plan  into  the  attack ;  it  was  Sir  Helmer 
Blaa,  who,  with  warlike  eagerness,  posted 
the  balista  on  the  strand,  and  instructed 
the  burghers  how  to  use  these  engines  with 
force  and  effect.  For  some  hours  he  stood 
unwearied  at  this  his  favourite  occupation, 
and  where  he  led  the  attack  the  castle  sus- 
tained considerable  damage. 

The  captive  insurgents  meanwhile  had 
been  liberated  at  the  council-house.  A 
great  number  of  the  council  had  joined  the 
insurgents'  party,  and  taken  up  arms  against 
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the  bishop.  The  rest  of  the  counsellors 
had  escaped  at  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
lives,  and  some  of  them  had  succeeded  in 
getting  out  amongst  the  crowd  through  the 
north  gate,  and  reaching  the  king's  castle 
at  S6rretsI6v,  where  they  found'  the  king 
already  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his 
knights  and  spearmen,  in  readiness  to 
enter  the  town  himself  and  quell  the  in- 
surrection. 

The  evening  was  closing  in.  The  in- 
surrection had  already  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  most  of  the  burghers  had  be- 
come alarmed  at  their  own  undertaking, 
and  every  resident  inhabitant  began  to  fear 
for  the  safety  of  his  property  and  family ; 
while  the  unbridled  mob  considered  them- 
selves freed  from  all  laws  of  decency  and 
order.  The  king  now  galloped  in  through 
the  north  gate,  by  Count  Henrik's  side, 
at  the  head  of  his  troop  of  knights,  and 
followed  by  the  tall,  handsome,  lance-bearers 
who  formed  his  body  guard. 

At  St.  Peter's  church,  close  to  the 
northern   gate  of  the  town,   and  at  St« 
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Mary's,  his  progress  was  almost  hindered 
by  the  thronging  crowds.  At  both  places 
the  insurgents  had  forced  the  church  doors 
and  compelled  the  priests  to  perform  mass. 
The  pious  chaunts  from  the  churches 
sounded  strange  and  mournful,  amid  the 
wild  shouts  of  the  mutineers. 

<<  That  devotion  doubtless  proceeds  more 
from  defiance  that  piety,'^  said  the  king  to 
Count  Henrik,  *<  yet  assuredly,  none  shall 
hinder  them  from  God's  worship,  provided 
it  be  conducted  with  decency  and  order." 
He  ordered  a  guard  to  be  stationed  by 
both  churches  to  check  all  disturbances,  and 
rode  on.  Wherever  he  appeared  he  was 
received  with  the  most  devoted  homage, 
and  with  joyous  acclamations ;  which  were, 
however,  somewhat  subdued  in  those  who 
were  most  obstreperous,  on  seeing  the  pro* 
vost  and  two  of  the  council  among  the 
king's  nearest  followers.  An  uneasy  mur- 
mur was  heard,  here  and  there,  and  the 
people  gradually  began  to  comprehend  that 
the  king  came  not  hither  to  take  part  with 
the  insurgents  against  their  rulers,  but  to 
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maintain  the  lawful  government   of  the 
town,  and  restore  public  tranquillity. 

<<  Silence,  good  people  I  Let  every  one 
go  to  his  home  I  Lay  down  your  arms  I  " 
said  the  king,  in  a  grave  but  kindly  tone, 
as  he  returned  the  greetings  of  the  people 
and  stopped  his  horse. 

A  silence  ensued  and  the  crowd  thronged 
around  him  with  attention  to  hear  what  he 
said.  *<  I  come  as  your  protector,  and  the 
upholder  of  law  and  justice  in  my  kingdom,'' 
he  continued.  ^*  That  which  you  can  rea- 
sonably demand  of  the  bishop  he  shall  grant 
you.  The  shutting  of  the  churches  shall 
be  at  an  end  —  the  church-doors  shall  be 
thrown  open  —  that  I  promise  you.  As 
to  the  rest,  you  must  obey  your  rulers,** 
he  added  sternly.  <*  What  hath  happened 
here  shall  be  narrowly  inquired  into.  There 
shall  be  peace  and  order  in  the  town ;  he 
who  from  this  hour  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  shall  lose  his  life  and  reap  the 
reward  of  his  deeds.'*  An  instant  stillness 
prevailed  wherever  these  words  were  heard. 
The  insurgents,  and  all  who  bore  arms. 
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decamped ;  but  a  great  crowd  of  unarmed 
burghers  followed  the  king  with  loud  ac- 
clamations through  the  streets. 

At  the  old  strand  the  bombardment  of 
Axelhuus  was  still  carried  on  with. great 
zeal.  The  castle  island  was  surrounded 
by  boats  filled  with  bowmen  and  torch* 
beard's.  Preparations  were  already  begun 
for  storming  and  firing  Axelhuus.  The 
fight  was  now  maintained  on  both  sides, 
and  arrows  and  stones  from  balista  were 
shot  from  the  towers  and  battlements  of 
the  castle. 

'*  The  king  I  —  the  king !  with  the  pro* 
vost  and  council/'  was  re-echoed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
stroke  of  lightning  had  lamed  every  arm. 
**  Long  live  the  king!''  shouted  the  insur- 
gents, and  many  threw  down  their  weapons. 
"  No  more  war  I — the  king  will  judge  be* 
tween  us  and  the  bishop  t "  The  clattering 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  was  already  heard ;  the 
crowd  gave  way  on  all  sides  to  make  room 
for  the  king  and  his  knights.  The  people 
(houted  and  made  signals  to  the  bowmen 
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and  braodmen  in  the  numerous  boats  which 
surrounded  the  castle  island ;  ill  an  instant 
nearly  all  the  brands  and  torches  were  ex- 
tinguished in  the  water,  and  the  assailants 
rowed  hastily  back  from  the  besieged  castle. 
The  shooting,  however,  still  continued  from 
a  battery  of  balista  on  the  shore :  it  was 
here  Sir  Helmer  had  stationed  himself. 
His  whole  attention  was  so  engrossed  in 
the  working  of  the  balista,  that  he  was  un- 
conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him ; 
he  thought  the  bowmen  and  torch-throwers 
had  been  put  to  flight,  but  observed  not 
the  general  cessation  of  the  attack,  nor  the 
arrival  of  the  king.  **  Go  on,  go  on,  coun- 
trymen I "  he  shouted.  "  Cheerily  I  brave 
Danish  men !  Will  you  let  yourselves  be 
worsted  by  the  bishop's  slaves?  Down 
with  their  towers  and  walls  I  **  He  was  still 
issuing  the  word  of  command  to  the  balista 
slingers,  when,  to  his  dismay,  he  heard  the 
king's  voice  over  head. 

"  What  see  I  ?  Sir  Helmer  1  you  here ! 
and  in  the  midst  of  rebels  ?  Is  this  ac-> 
companying  the  Drost  to  Stockholm  ?     Is 
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it  thus  you  serve  and  obey  your  king? 
He  is  your  "prisoner,  Count  Henrik  I " 

<<  My  liege  and  sovereign  I "  exclaimed 
Sir  Helmer,  stretching  out  his  arms  to- 
wards  the  king,  who  halted  before  bim  on 
his  tall  white  charger,  with  a  look  of  stem 
menace.     **  Hear  me,  I  conjure  you  I " 

<*  Not  a  word  I ''  interrupted  the  king, 
with  vehemence;  ^<  would  you  make  me 
a  faithless  perjurer?     In  the  castle  you 
are  besieging  I  have  promised  peace  and 
safety  to    my  deadly  foe.     I  break  not 
my  word,  even  were  it  pledged  to  the 
devil.     If  a  hair  of  his  head  hath  been  in- 
jured it  shall  cost  you  dear.     Take  my 
halberdier  with  you,  Count  Henrik  —  put 
him  under  knightly  arrest  at  the  castle! 
To-morrow  he  shall  be  judged  for  his  law- 
less conduct.     Take  my  greeting  and  as- 
surance of  peace  to  the  bishop  and  car- 
dinal,'' he  added  in  a  lower  tone.     '*  Take 
to  Grand   my  last  behest  and  warning  I 
You  are  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
our  passport !  *' 

"  Your  will  shall  be  obeyed,  my  li^pe  I  '* 
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answered  Count  Henrik,  springing  from 
his  horse.  **  Follow  me  quietly.  Sir 
Helmer/'  he  whispered  to  the  restless  and 
impetuous  captain  of  the  balista  slingers, 
^*  to-morrow  you  can  justify  yourself — 
now  you  must  be  silent  and  obey." 

Helmer  bit  his  lip  in  wrath  as  he  gave 
up  his  sword  to  Henrik,  and  followed  him 
in  silence.  Count  Henrik,  with  a  con- 
siderable train  of  knights  and  squires,  took 
instant  possession  of  a  barge  which  the  in- 
surgents had  just  deserted.  He  caused  a 
white  flag  to  be  hoisted,  and  made  prepara* 
tions  for  crossing  over  to  the  castle  island, 
while  the  king  furthermore  enjoined  peace 
and  quietness  in  the  town,  and  rode  with 
the  rest  of  his  train  the  whole  length  of 
the  strand,  amid  the  vast  concourse  of 
people,  who  partly  from  curiosity,  partly 
from  attachment,  continued  to  accompany 
him.  The  balista  were  instantly  dragged 
off  the  shore,  from  whence  the  armed  in- 
surgents had  also  decamped,  awed  appa- 
rently by  the  king's  severity  towards  one  of 
bis  &vourite  knights. 
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By  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  opposite 
the  little  island  called  **  The  Skipper's 
Ground,*'  the  king  was  again  stopped  by  a 
numerous  and  unruly  mob,  in  which  there 
were  many  armed  men  of  a  gloomy  and 
wild  appearance,  who  were  muttering 
prayers  and  psalms,  interlarded  with  im- 
precations and  threats  against  all  priests 
and  bishops.  On  the  king's  appearance 
the  uproar  was  hushed,  and  most  of  the 
weapons  disappeared  at  his  command.  The 
church  doors  were  also  forced  here;  all 
the  ecclesiastics  and  their  attendants  had 
fled.  The  people  themselves  had  rung  the 
bell  for  vespers,  and  had  dragged  a  monk 
into  the  church  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
sing  the  Ave,  despite  the  interdict  of 
bishop  and  pope. 

The  king  instantly  dismounted  and  en- 
tered the  church.  Half  dead  with  terror, 
and  as  it  were  with  his  life  in  his  hands, 
an  aged  Dominican  stood  before  the  altar 
with  rent  garments,  and  strove  in  vain  to 
chaunt  the  customary  evening  prayers  with 
calmness  and  dignity,  while  the  turbulent 
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crowd  surrounded  him  with  looks  of  wild 
menace,  and  with  torches,  axes,  and  glitter- 
ing swords  in  their  bands*  A  group  of 
butchers  and  half-drunken  mechanics, 
headed  by  a  tall  carpenter,  stood  nearest 
the  altar,  and  frequently  interrupted  the 
monk  with  scoffs  and  threats* 

**  Peace  here,  in  the  Lord's  house  I  ** 
said  the  king  in  a  loud  voice,  as  he  entered 
the  church.  **  Bend  the  knee,  all  of  ye, 
and  pray  the  merciful  God  to  pardon  you  I 
Go  in  peace,  pious  father  I —  if  thou  darest 
not  to  pray  for  our  souls. — God  hears  us, 
however,  despite  the  ban,  if  we  are  but  sin- 
cere. The  All-righteous  be  gracious  to 
us  all,  and  pardon  us  our  sins  I  *'  So  say- 
ing,  the  king  bent  his  knee  before  the  altar, 
and  all  fell,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  on 
the  floor.  A  deathlike  silence  prevailed 
for  a  moment* 

It  now  appeared  as  if  the  aged  Domini- 
can  was  suddenly  inspired  by  a  feeling  of 
lofty  and  intrepid  enthusiasm*  In  a  so- 
lemn voice  he  chaunted  a  *^  Gloria,''  and 
afterwards  an  **  Ave,"  in  which  he  was 
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followed  by  the  king  and  the  whole  con- 
gi^egation.  The  king  then  arose,  and  calm 
and  silent  quitted  the  church.  He  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  onwards.  **  Holy 
Virgin,  pray  for  us  I ''  still  resounded  with 
calm  solemnity  from  the  kneeling  congre- 
gation in  St.  Nicolas  church ;  and  when  the 
king  again  returned  through  the  strand 
street  opposite  Axelhuus,  to  repair  to  his 
castle  at  Sorretsl6v,  tranquillity  appeared 
to  be  fully  i*estored.  Lights  gleamed  in 
the  calm  spring  eve  in  most  of  the  wit^ 
dows ;  at  Axelhuus  also,  all  now  seemed 
tranquil.  Count  Henrik  had  sent  the  pro* 
vost  and  two  counsellors  on  before  him  in 
a  small  boat  to  announce  his  coming  to  the 
bishop,  while  the  Count  himself  with  his 
train  in  the  great  barge  approached  the 
castle  island  with  tardy  strokes  of  the  oar. 
Sir  Helmer  stood  silent  and  thoi^htful, 
as  a  disarmed  captive,  in  the  barge  by 
Count  Henrik's  side,  indignant  at  being 
now  carried  to  imprisonment  in  that  castle 
which  he  had  recently,  as  a  conquering 
general,  assisted  the  burghers  to  besiege. 
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He  now,  indeed,  perceived  that  he  had 
acted  rashly  in  taking  a  part  in  the  insur* 
Tec^ion  ;  but  he  thought,  nevertheless,  that 
the  king's  conduct  towards  him  was  much 
too  severe ;   his  looks  and  glowing  cheek 
jbetrayed  that  his  pride  was  deeply  wounded. 
As  he  revolved  these  thoughts  a  boat  from 
the  castle    island   rowed    rapidly  towards 
them,   and  glided   close  past  the  barge. 
**  Ha  1   the  pepper  'prentice  1 "   exclaimed 
Sir   Helmer,    suddenly   springing    like  a 
madman  into   the   boat.     Count  Henrik 
saw  with   surprise  that  his  captive  com- 
menced wrestling  on  the  gunwale  with  a 
German  pepper  'prentice,  and  plunged  with 
his  antagonist  into  the  deep  stream,  while 
the  boat  disappeared  with  the  speed  of  an 
arrow  in  the  twilight. 

"  Save  him,  save  him  I*'  shouted  Count 
Henrik,    and    stopped    the    rowers.     Sir 

Helmer's  plumed  hat  floated  on  the  water 

« 

at  some  distance ;  it  was  taken  up ;  but 
neither  himself  nor  his  unknown  adversary 
were  to  be  seen.  The  rapid  current  ap- 
peared to  have  instantly  borne  them  away, 
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and  all  search  after  them  with  oars  and 
boat-hooks  proved  fruitless. 

*'  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I  ** 
said  Count  Henrik  with  a  sigh.  **  He  was 
the  boldest  knight  I  ever  knew  —  but  a 
thoughtless  madcap  he  ever  was.  He  hath 
escaped  activity  though,  and  perhaps  a 
stem  sentence  to-morrow ;  but  the  king 
hath  lost  a  true  friend.  On,  fellows  I  we 
find  him  not -» perhaps  he  hath  helped 
himself ;  he  was  a  good  swimmer.*' 

In  the  boat  which  shot  past,  and  which 
had  been  nearly  upset  by  the  sudden  and 
violent  struggle,  two  persons  attired  aa 
ecclesiastics  had  been  seen,  and  the  rowers 
thought  they  recognised  in  one  of  them 
the  archbishop's  crafty  friend  Johan  Rodis. 

In  the  harbour  of  Axelhuus  lay  the 
royal  vessel  ^*  Waldemar  the  Victorious,'* 
on  board  of  which  the  archbishop,  throu^ 
the  mediation  of  the  cardinal,  had  been 
brought  from  Hammershuus,  under  royii 
convoy.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the 
passport,  the  captain  with  all  his  crew  had 
been  sworn  by  the  archbishop,  and  bad 
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bound  themselves  to  convey  him  from 
Axelhuus  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  case 
he  should  not  believe  himself  safe,  and  also 
to  bring  him  and  the  papal  nuncio  to  what* 
ever  foreign  port  they  chose.  Just  as  Count 
Henrik  was  about  to  land  on  the  castle 
island  a  large  rowing  boat  approached  the 
royal  vessel. 

**  Our  lord  bishop,  with  the  archbishop, 
and  the  red  hat  I ''  said  the  boatmen  ; 
**thej  are  making  for  the  Waldemar.*' 

**  Then  row  after  them  with  all  your 
might!"  ordered  Count  Henrik;  ''there 
is  no  time  to  lose;  haste  I"  Ere  they 
reached  the  ship,  the  cardinal  and  the 
archbishop  were  already  on  board,  and  the' 
sails  were  about  to  be  hoisted.  In  the 
boat  stood  Bishop  Johan  with  a  number  of 
clerks,  and  was  wishing  his  exalted  guests 
a  safe  and  fortunate  passage. 

*<  I  bring  you  the  same  good  wishes 
from  my  liege  and  sovereign^  most  vene- 
rable sirs  I''  cried  Count  Henrik,  taking 
off  hi9  hat*  ''  Your  safe  departure  hath 
been  cared  for.  As  soon  as  the  king  learnt 
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your  distress,  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
moby  he  hasted  hither  in  person  to  your 
protection.  I  have  commands  to  escort 
you  out  of  the  harbour,  and  see  you  safe 
from  all  possible  danger/' 

**  Bring  the  King  of  Denmark  my  fare- 
well, and  my  thanks  for  his  support,*'  an* 
swered  the  cardinal,  through  his  interpreter* 
*^  I  have  been  myself  a  witness  to  it,  and  I 
must  see  justice  done  to  his  generosity  to- 
wards his  foe,  as  well  as  to  his  kingly  tern- 
per,  and  his  strict  keeping  of  promise.  I 
now  quit  the  country  without  having  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  here  the  peace  I 
desired;  but  I  trust  once  again  to  see 
King  £ric  and  Denmark  under  happier 
auspices.'' 

**  When  you  come  with  peace  and  bless- 
ing,  your  eminence  will  be  welcome  I" 
answered  Count  Henrik ;  **  but  you  have 
already  seen  solemn  proofs  of  the  temper 
with  which  the  Danish  people  put  up  with 
ban  and  interdict.  My  liege  the  king 
prays  your  eminence  to  bring  the  holy 
father  tidings  of  this,  together  with  his 
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fauinble  and  filial  greeting ;  he  places  with 
confidence  his  own  and  his  people's  just 
cause  before  the  judgment  seat  of  his  holi- 
ness ;  but  whatever  the  sentence  may  prove 
to  be,  according  to  ecclesiastical  and  canon* 
ical  law,  my  liege.  King  Eric  of  Denmark, 
as  the  temporal  ruler  of  this  land  and  the 
protector  of  public  peace,  is  necessitated 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner  to  declare 
Archbishop  Grand  of  Lund  for  ever  ba- 
nished from  these  kingdoms  and  lands/^ 

'*  Banished  I "  repeated  a  hollow  voice 
from  the  vessel,  and  the  tall  Archbishop 
Grand  appeared  at  the  gangway.  *^  Who 
dares  pronounce  that  sentence  upon  an 
anointed  prin2^e  of  the  church?  For  this 
no  king  on  earth  hath  power.  That  king's 
servant  who  hath  dared  to  bring  me  such 
a  message,  I  declare  to  be  under  the  ban 
of  the  church." 

Count  Henrik  started,  but  still  stood 
calm  and  courteous  with  hat  in  hand  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  the  bishop  had  further 
to  say. 

**  Whether  I  again  set  foot  on  Danish 
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ground, "  continued  Grand,  **  depends 
upon  myself  and  the  holy  father.  I  now 
shake  off  the  dust  from  my  martyred  feet, 
and  quit  my  ungrateful  father-land ;  but 
ere  the  fullest  compensation  hath  been 
made  me  for  all  I  have  here  suffered  con- 
trary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  there 
shall  no  blessing  come  upon  state  and 
country,  and  upon  Denmari^'s  excommuni- 
cated king — that  I  swear  by  the  Almighty 
and  all  the  saints  I  Tell  the  tyrant  who 
sent  you— -from  me,  the  churches  primate 
in  the  north— should  King  Eric  Erieson 
now  dare,  without  dispensation  and  con- 
sent of  the  church,  to  complete  his  un- 
godly espousals  in  forbidden  consanguinity, 
it  shall  surely  be  to  the  eternal  damnation 
of  himself  and  kingdom.     Amen  I** 

At  these  words  Count  Henrik  stamped 
in  the  barge,  without  however  vouchsafing 
an  answer  to  the  incensed  prelate.  *'  Gip- 
tain  I ''  he  called  to  the  commander  of  the 
ship,  who  stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  at 
the  forecastle;  '*  you  will  convey  Archbishop 
Grand,  in  the  king's  name  and  under  his 
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convoy,  safe  on  shore  wherever  he  chooses, 
excepting  only  the  king's  states  and  king- 
dom. Whoever  should  dare  to  bring  back 
this  disturber  of  the  peace  to  Denmark 
shall  be  judged  as  a  traitor  and  rebel/' 

At  Count  Henrik's  signal,  the  sails  were 
hoisted,  and  the  vessel  sailed  out  of  port 
with  the  dangerous  prelate,  whose  last 
words  to  his  native  land  were  those  of  the 
so  oft-repeated  ban* 

Count  Henrik  now  greeted  the  lord  of 
the  castle  of  Axelhuus,  the  little  bishop 
Johfm,  and  delivered  the  king's  message 
of  peace  and  protection ;  under  conditions, 
however,  which  he  was  invited  to  consider 
in  an  interview  with  the  king  at  his  castle 
of  Sorretsl6v.  Count  Henrik  then  gave  a 
parting  salutation  to  this  friend  and  un- 
successful imitator  of  the  archbishop,  who 
seemed  to  meditate  a  haughty  and  impres- 
sive reply ;  but  without  awaiting  it,  Henrik 
made  a  signal  to  his  boatmen  to  row  for- 
ward,  and  followed  the  departing  vessel 
at  some  distance,  until  it  was  seen  to  be 
fairly  out  of  port  and  in  open  sea.    The 
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count  then  returned  with  his  train  to  the 
town,  where  he  instantly  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  in  silent  and  serious 
thought,  but  with  cheerful  looks  and  at  a 
brisk  trot  through  the  town,  and  from 
thence  on  the  road  to  Sorretsl6v. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

At  night  there  were  great  rejoicings  in 
Copenhagen.  The  king's  presence  seemed 
to  secure  the  peaceable  part  of  the  com* 
munity  against  further  disturbance  of  the 
pubh'c  tranquillity. 

The  occurrences  of  the  day  had  given 
satisfaction,  and  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing of  enthusiasm  respecting  the  fortunate 
issue  of  the  insurrection.  That  which  had 
been  aimed  at  was  attained.  The  shutting 
of  the  churches  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
stem  prelatical  government  of  the  town 
had  been  cowed.  Afler  this  violent  out- 
break of  the  people's  wrath,  it  was  now 
hoped  that  no  interdict  would  ever  be 
carried  into  effect  in  Denmark.  The  re- 
port that  the  archbishop  and  the  cardinal 
had  quitted  Axelhuus,  and  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  banished  for  life,  was  spread* 
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throughout  the  whole  town,  ere  midnight, 
and  increased  the  general  rejoicing.  Where 
the  lights  had  been  extinguished  in  the 
windows  after  the  king's  -departure,  they 
were  now  re-lighted.  The  archbishop's 
flight  and  banishment  were  thus  celebrated 
throughout  the  town  as  an  important 
victory  over  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  aa 
a  happy  consequence  of  the  public  spirit 
of  the  burghers,  and  of  the  king's  high 
courage.  In  the  tavern  near  the  Cat- 
sound,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Clement's 
church,  sat  the  Drost's  squire  Canute,  late 
at  night,  merrily  carousing  with  a  number 
of  young  Copenhageners,  who  had  ^igerly 
taken  part  in  the  besieging  of  Axelhuus.  In 
themidst  of  thegroup  satan  elderly  burgher, 
with  a  ftill  cup  of  mead  in  his  hand  drink- 
ing with  them,  amid  songs  and  bold  scoffi^ 
at  the  strict  law  which  prohibited  late 
tavern  keeping  and  nightly  intemperance, 
which  they  now  regarded  as  a  dead  letter. 
It  was  the  same  personage  who  at  noon 
had  peregrinated  the  town  as  an  official 
authority,   and   who,   as  the   summoning 
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herald  of  the  council,  had  forbidden  every 
one  to  bear  arms  in  %he  streets.  His 
herald's  mantle,  and  the  white  staff  bearing 
the  bishop's  arms,  had  been  thrown  under 
the  drinking  table ;  he  now  appeared  in 
the  usual  burgher's  dress,  and  had  himself 
a  warlike  sword  at  his  side.  From  his  talk 
it  could  be  gathered  that  he  had  also  joined 
in  the  siege  of  Axelhuus. 

The  carousers  spoke  openly  and  boldly 
against  prelatical  government,  to  which 
they  believed  they  had  given  a  good  fillip. 
They  lauded  the  king  and  the  brisk  Sir 
Helmer,  and  opined  that  the  king  had 
only  feignedly,  and  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, caused  that  brave  knight  to  be  placed 
under  arrest.  They  unanimously  agreed, 
also,  that  the  king's  stern  words  to  the 
balista  slingers,  and  those  who  were  storm- 
ing the  castle,  could  not  have  come  much 
further  than  from  between  his  teeth,  since, 
after  all,  it  was  but  his  worst  foe  they  had 
attacked. 

There  were  bursts  of  exultation  at  the 
flight  and  exile  of  the  archbishop,  which 
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Qafti  been  ruaoeii  to  tiusai  hr  two  newir* 
arrived  z^esC3w  siii  the  partr  took  credit  to 
inenLjelves  mr  having  atoned  Master  Grand 
out  or  rhe  countrr. 

-Ay.  laad  i»  C^penlK^eKis !"  aid 
the  hoald^  witk  a  aeif^atkiied  nod  ;  ^  we 
have  helped  the  kfn^  betbre  at  a  poMrlL* 

—  Whut  can  the  pope  and  all  the  worlds 
busiiops  do  to  htm  nofcf^  said  tiie  sqnirei, 
dninin^  his  mp.  "  Tbe  gw  is  woo, 
comrades^  provided  all  we  DiBes  firowi  this 
dav  forward  act  like  too,  bnre  Copcn- 
hageners  of  this  town.  Agmat  those 
Latin  ciiraes  we  have  arrows^  swords,  and 
halista,  and  good  Dteish  granite  stooe ;  and 
if  tfaej  lock  Bs  up  Ae  church  doors  agam, 
we  have,  uie  IjOfd  he  thanked,  noii  crows 
and  axes,  and  mm  who  can  lift  a  chinch 
door  as  cosj  as  a  barrel  of  wheal.  Now  b 
my  masl^  die  Droal  over  in  Sweden  to 
ftuh  the  king's  betrothed,*  he  cootinoed ; 
^  had  I  been  with  him  there.,  die  arrogant 
HanK  woold  not  have  pounced  on  me. 
Matters  may  go  hard  enough  with  the 
king's  marriage;   thej  say  these  priests 
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would  fain  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel,  and 
shut  all  Heaven's  gates  on  us;  but  what 
shall  we  wager,  comrades,  that  the  king 
sni^  his  fingers  at  them,  touching  the 
dispension,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  and 
keeps  his  bridal,  when  the  Lord  and  he 
himself  pleases  ?  Then  will  there  be  sport 
and  jollity  over  all  the  country.  Long 
live  the  king's  true  love  I  ** 

**  But  she  is  a  Swede,''  objected  one  of 
the  young  fellows. 

**  Pah  I  hereafter  will  Swede  and  Dane 
be  good  and  boon  companions,"  continued 
Canute,  with  a  jolly  flourish  of  his  cup. 
<'  When  our  kings  give  each  other  their 
sisters  we  will  dance  with  the  Swedish 
maidens,  and  their  young  fellows  again 
with  ours,  and  no  one  shall  look  sour  on 
the  other,  because  we  have  tried  our  strength 
before  in  another  sort  of  game.  The  Swe- 
dish princess,  they  say,  is  the  fairest  king's 
daughter  in  the  world,  as  fair  and  straight 
as  a  lily,  and  as  pious  and  mild  as  the 
blessed  Queen  Dagmar.  Long  life  to  her, 
by  my  soul  and  honour,  aiid  to  our  excel- 
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leut  young  king  besides,  and  to  all  frank 
and  free  men,  and  all  pretty  maidens,  botb 
here  and  in  Sweden's  land  I  Hurra  for 
the  king  and  his  true  love !  He  is  a  scoun* 
drel  who  drinks  not  with  me." 

All  the  jolly  carousers  joined  in  the 
toast;  but  the  merriment  in  the  tavern- 
room  was  now  interrupted  by  the  noise  of 
an  eager  scuffle  in  the  chamber  above, 
where  several  guests  of  higher  rank  were 
playing  at  draughts.  The  squire  and  his 
comrades  crowded  inquisitively  to  the  door, 
and  looked  into  the  chamber.  **  Ay,  in* 
deed  I  my  fat  Rostocker  here  I "  exclaimed 
Canute ;  '^  would  he  tweak  the  Copen- 
hageners  by  the  nose  also  ?  I  should  think 
he  would  come  badly  off  at  that  game." 
He  now  related  to  his  companions  what 
had  happened  at  Skanor  fair  —  how  the 
arrogant  traders,  who  were  now  in  the  fray, 
had  brought  the  false  coin  of  the  outlaws 
into  the  country — and  how  the  Rostocker, 
with  his  crafty  comrade,  had  dared  to 
threaten  the  king  at  Sjoborg. 

**  Let's  have  at  him  I"  shouted  all  with 
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one  accord,  and  rushed  into  the  chamber, 
where  Bemer  Kopniand  and  Henrik  GuL 
landsfar,  with  a  crowd  of  foreign  merchants 
and  agents,  were  engaged  in  fierce  dispute 
with  two  of  the  richest  burghers  of  the 
town,  who  accused  them  of  dishonest  play, 
and  of  cheating  with  false  money.  The 
squire  and  his  young  comrades  took  the 
part  of  the  Copenhageners,  and  a  wDd  and 
bloody  fray,  with  pitchers  and  cans,  sticks 
and  clenched  fists,  soon  commenced.  The 
Rostocker  and  Henrik  GuUandsfar  first 
drew  their  swords ;  they  laid  about  them 
with  courage  and  valour.  The  pepper 
'prentices  cried  and  shouted  desperately, 
but  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  with 
their  long  ell  measures;  at  last  they  all 
took  to  flight,  with  Henrik  GuUandsfar  at 
their  head.  Bemer  Kopmand  would  have 
followed  them,  but  the  incensed  squire 
placed  himself  in  his  way,  and  forced  him 
into  a  desperate  encounter.  ^*  Out  of  the 
way,  comrades  I "  he  shouted  ;  **  leave  me 
to  deal  alone  with  this  fellow;  I  have  a 
little  reckoning  to  settle  with  him  I " 
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All  gave  way,  and  formed  a  ring  round 
the  combatants ;  the  heavy-built  hot-headed 
Rostocker  laid  frantically  about  him,  but 
was  wounded  every  moment  by  the  man* 
at-arms,  who,  though  far  less  in  stature, 
was  his  superior  in  swordsmanship.  *<  Take 
that  for  thy  false  money,  good  fellow,  and 
that  for  thy  false  play,  and  that  for  thy 
shameless  arrogance  I "  shouted  the  squire 
at  every  wound  he  gave  his  antagonist; 
*^  that  because  thou  wouldest  hang  Sir 
Helmer  and  me,  and  that  because  thou 
hast  threatened  our  king,  thou  grocer 
hero  I  '*  This  last  thrust  ended  the  fight. 
The  merchant  fell  mortally  wounded  to 
the  ground,  among  the  overturned  wine* 
flasks  and  draught-boards.  Meanwhile  the 
routed  pepper  'pi*entices  had  given  the 
alarm  in  the  streets,  and,  with  a  fearful  C17 
of  murder,  assembled  the  night-watch,  and 
as  many  of  the  provost's  men,  who,  as  yet, 
had  sufficient  courage  to  maintain  order  in 
the  town.  The  bishop's  famulus  had  arrived 
with  some  men-at-arms,  on  the  part  of  the 
provost,  and  when  Bemer  Kopmand  fell 
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the  tavern  of  St.  Clement's  was  already  sur- 
rounded  by  a  guard.  The  famulus  made 
his  way  into  the  tavern  with  his  men,  and 
surrounded  the  squire,  who  stood  in  silence 
with  the  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  gazing 
on  the  dying  Rostocker. 

**  Seize  him  I  shackle  him  I  the  god- 
less murderer,  in  the  name  of  the  bishop 
and  council  I  **  cried  the  famulus,  in  a 
screeching  voice,  springing  up  on  a  bench 
to  bring  himself  into  notice.  He  was  A 
little  man,  clad  in  a  short  black  cloak 
over  a  blue  lay  brother's  dress,  with  a  roll 
of  parchment  in  his  hand,  which  he  flou- 
rished  like  a  commander's  staffs  All  the 
jolly  revellers  had  retreated,  and  the  Drost's 
squire  stood  alone  by  the  Rostocker's 
body  in  the  faint  light  of  the  oil-lamp, 
which  was  suspended  from  the  roof.  He 
menacingly  brandished  his  bloody  sword, 
and  no  one  dared  to  approach  him. 

**  Let  him  go ;  he  is  guiltless  I "  cried 
a  powerful  but  stuttering  voice,  and  the 
burgher  herald  stepped  forward  half  in- 
toxicated, with  glowing  cheeks  and  reeling 
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Steps,  from  a  coiner  of  the  apartment.  He 
had  again  attired  himself  in  his  herald's 
mantle,  and  brandished  the  white  staflPwith 
the  bishop's  arms  in  his  hand.  He  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  placed 
himself,  with  solemn,  official  mien,  between 
the  squire  and  the  provost's  men,  directly 
opposite  the  little  famulus  on  the  bench. 
*'  Let  none  touch  this  fellow ;  he  is  guilt* 
less ! "  he  continued :  *'  the  other  drunken 
guest  hath  got  his  deserts ;  he  has  fallen, 
as  was  meet  and  fit  in  a  regular  tavern 
brawl,  and  at  the  dice-board;  that  /can 
witness  —  he  is  to  get  no  chastisement, 
according  to  the  law  and  right  of  our  good 
city,  that  you  must  know  full  as  well  as  I, 
Master  Famulus." 

**  Believe  him  not,  he  is  drunk !".  cried 
the  bishop's  famulus  with  eagerness ;  **  the 
ale  speaks  through  him ;  he  exercises  his 
office,  and  expounds  law  and  justice  like  a 
toper  and  partizan.  The  law  he  prates 
about  concerns  but  fisty-cuffi  and  pulling 
of  hair ;  but  a  murder  hath  been  committed 
within  the  town  paling ;  it  should  at  least 
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be  punished  with  peqietual  imprisonment, 
according  to  the  town  law.  Seize  the  mur- 
derer instantly,  say  1 1  ** 

•*  Touch  him  not,  say  I,**  resumed  the 
herald,  **  he  hath  slain  a  cheat,  a  false 
player,  a  shameless  scoundrel,  who  had 
defied  the  king ;  it  was  done  in  honourable 
fight ;  it  was  in  self-defence,  —  that  I  saw 
myself ;  the  fat  Rostocker  struck  the  first 
blow  with  a  sharp  weapon,  although  he  got 
the  first  cuff,  but  from  an  wholly  unarmed 
fist ;  thai  I  can  take  my  oath  of,  let  me 
be  ever  so  drunk.  He  is  a  knave  and  a 
sorry  Christian  who  gets  not  honestly  drunk 
to-night,  now  that  we  have  forced  the  shut 
gate  of  heaven.  This  brave  young  fellow 
is,  besides,  the  Drost's  squire,  and  my  good 
friend.  We  have  no  right  to  imprison  him, 
I  will  stand  security  for  him,  with  all  my 
substance  I '' 

"  But  what  are  ye  thmking  of?  **  bawled 
the  famulus,  stamping  on  the  bench,  **  he 
hath  certainly  slain  a  man  here." 

*<  Even  so  I  naught  else  I  Know  ye  not 
better  our  pious  Lord   Bishop's  orders  I 
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Master  Famulus  I "  shouted  the  burgher 
herald  in  an  overpowering  voice,  as  he 
leaned  onhisstaffof  oj9Sce,  ^* This  is  avforldlj 
tavern  and  place  of  entertainment — Iieref 
where  gaming,  pastime,  and  toping  have 
full  swing  from  morning  to  night  —  none 
hath  a  right  to  require  safety  for  life  and 
limb,  it  is  all  in  due  order ;  and  a  very 
wise  and  reasonable  regulation ;  mad  cats 
get  torn  skins,  and  where  one  sets  aside 
the  law,  every  one  must  take  the  damage 
as  wages.  The  scoundrel  who  lies  there 
fell  at  the  forbidden  draught-board  ;  if 
there  is  law  and  justice  in  the  town,  he 
shall  never  be  laid  in  christian  ground. 
That  I  will  uphold,  as  surely  as  I  bear 
this  sacred  staff/'  As  he,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  was  about  again  to  brandish 
the  hei-ald's  staff  over  his  head,  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  balance ;  but  his  authorita- 
tive conduct,  and  stem  official  deportment, 
seemed,  however,  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  provost's  men,  especially  as  the 
bishop's  famulus  was  forced  to  allow  the 
justice  of  his  protest  against  the  burial  of 
the  slain  in  christian  ground. 
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While  they  were  yet  disputing,  whe- 
ther they  had  or  had  not  the  right 
of  imprisoning  the  murderer,  the  squire 
rushed  out  of  the  door,  with  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  none  dared  to  stop 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the  open 
air,  he  concealed  his  sword  under  his 
mantle,  slouched  his  hat  over  his  brow,  and 
mingled  in  the  throng  which  surrounded 
the  house,  slnd  had  thrust  the  guard  aside. 
It  appeared,  even  to  him,  somewhat  doubt- 
ful and  improbable  that  persons  might  thus 
be  slain  with  perfect  impunity  at  the  gaming 
table  'j  what  he  had  heard  respecting  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  the  bishop's  city, 
still  sounded  very  unpleasantly  in  his  ear, 
and  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  de- 
camp as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  in  order 
not  to  excite  suspicion,  he  walked  on 
quietly,  and  whistled  a  blithe  drinking 
song.  "  There's  desperate  work  in  the 
house  between  the  pepper  'prentices  and 
the  king's  men, "  he  said  aloud,  **  the 
devil  take  me  if  I  stand  here  gaping  any 
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longer/'  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  out  of 
the  crowd,  he  quickened  his  steps  and  has- 
tened down  past  the  Catsound  towards  the 
old  strand.  He  went  onward  without 
knowing  whither,  and  often  looked  behind 
to  see  whether  any  one  pursued  him.  He 
saw  lights  in  all  the  houses  on  the  strand 
—  mirth  and  song  resounded,  contrary  to 
usage,  in  many  quarters  of  the  generally 
quiet  town,  in  defiance  of  the  strict  regu- 
lations of  the  bishop  and  archbishop ;  but 
all  was  gloomy  and  still  at  Axelhuus.  He 
pursued  his  way  along  the  level  shore,  and 
approached  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  In 
the  churchyard  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people 
assembled.  A  strange,  half  devout,  half 
seditious  murmur,  was  heard  in  the  crowd, 
and  a  solemn  council  appeared  to  be  held. 
He  hastened  past  the  sullen  muttering  as* 
semblage,  and  reached  the  ferry  o{^K>site 
Bremen*island.     Here  all  the  great  ware* 

k 

houses  were  desolate  and  deserted  ;  he  sat 
down  quite  breathless  on  the  quay  to  recover 
himself,  and  think  of  the  means  of  escape* 
It  was  past  midnight.    The  moon  shone 
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upon  the  broad  stream  and  the  tall  ware- 
houses on  Bremen  island.  He  felt  op. 
pressed  by  the  death-like  stillness  around 
him.  The  wild  scene  of  the  murder  in  the 
alehouse  was  now  solemnly  and  fearfully 
present  to  his  imagination  —  he  heard  his 
heart  beat ;  he  wiped  the  blood  from  off 
his  swordy  and  put  it  into  the  sheath.  He 
perceived  spots  of  blood  upon  his  clothes, 
and  was  about  to  go  down  to  the  water  to 
wash  them  out,  but  he  now  heard  a  sound 
near  him  like  the  gasping  of  a  dying  man  ; 
he  looked  around  him  with  uneasiness,  but  no 
human  being  was  to  be  seen.  The  singular 
sound  still  fell  on  his  ear,  and  mingled  with 
his  vivid  recollection  of  the  death-rattle  of 
the  slain  Rostocker.  He  had  felt  no  dread 
of  the  living  adversary, — now  he  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  the  dead.  The  hair  of 
the  fugitive  squire  stood  on  end ;  he  hastily 
started  off  from  the  quay,  and  would  have 
fled  further ;  but  he  now  distinctly  heard 
that  the  sound  which  terrified  him  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sea-shore.  The  faint  ray 
of  the  moon  now  lit  up  the  beach,  on  which 
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he  beheld  a  man  lying  stretched  at  full 
length.  **  The  pepper  'prentice  I  what 
became  of  him  ?" — he  heard  the  voice  gasp 
forthy  and  recognised  its  tones.  *'  Our 
Lady  be  merciful  to  us  I  Sir  Helmer  I  what 
hath  happened  you  ?  *'  exclaimed  Canute, 
aghast,  and  hasted  down  to  the  half-ex- 
piring knight,  who  was  utterly  exhausted 
by  fighting  and  swimming,  and  whom,  with 
much  difficulty,  he  raised  on  his  legs,  and 
in  some  degree  restored  to  consciousness. 
His  drenched  clothes  were  rent  and  bloody ; 
his  long  brown  locks  clung  to  his  swollen 
cheeks,  and  in  his  left  hand,  which  was 
convulsively  clenched,  he  held  a  thick  tuft 
of  reddish  hair.  **  Liook  I  look  I ''  he  said, 
*<  it  was  all  I  got  hold  of,  the  rest  the  devil 
hath  taken.  He  twined  round  me  like  a 
water-snake.  He  bit  and  tore  like  the 
devil.  The  stream  put  an  end  to  our  em- 
brace, it  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  my 
life,  I  perceive." 

<<  Our  Lady  and  St.  George  help  you, 
noble  sir!  '*  said  the  squire,  crossing  him- 
self, as  he  reached  him  a  small  fiask»  <*  Take 
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something  to  strengthen  your  heart  after 
that  joust  I  If  you  have  fought  with  the  evil 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  you  have 
surely  had  to  stand  a  hard  encounter/' 

'*  I  hope  it  was  the  right  one, ''  said 
Helmer,  and  drained  the  flask,  **  Thanks, 
countryman  I  it  hath  helped  me  I  Now  I 
have  got  my  strength  again.  I  ail  nothing 
in  reality ;  my  limbs  are  sound  ;  I  am  but 
a  little  bruised,  and  dizzy  in  my  head/' 

**  But  what  in  all  the  world  have  you 
been  about  ?  Have  you  been  seeking  the 
pepper  'prentice,  or  Satan  himself,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  know  not  rightly 
yourself  whether  you  found  him  ?  '* 

**  I  was  hard  pressed  for  time,  thou 
must  know.  The  king  rode  quietly  past 
the  beach.  I  was  somewhat  wrath  with 
him,  I  must  needs  confess.  I  was  on  the 
way  to  the  bishop's  dungeon,  on  account 
of  my  having  taken  the  balista  a  little  in 
hand;  but  then  I  caught  a  sight  of  that  devil 
of  a  pepper  'prentice  ;  he  stood  not  a  yard 
from  me  in  a  boat,  and  would  have  pushed 
past  us;  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  stared 
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after  the  king,  and  fumbled  with  his  hand 
in  his  breast,  as  if  after  a  dagger.  Whether 
it  was  the  right  rascal  or  not,  there  was  not 
time  to  discover.     The  fellow  looked  con- 
foundedly  suspicious,  and  one  pepper  'pren- 
tice,  more  or  less,  of  what  consequence  was 
it,  when  the  king's  life  was  in  question  ? 
so  I  jumped  into  the  boat.     Ere    I  was 
fully  sensible  of  it  I  had  the  fellow  by  the 
throat,  and  had  tumbled  blithely  with  him 

into  the  stream." 

"Have  you  sent   the   pepper  'prentice 
down  to  his  home,  noble  sir?"  said  Canute 
with  restored  cheerfulness,  and  somewhat 
proudly, — "  then  I  have  sent  a  bottle-nosed 
Hanse  grocer  to  hell,  from  an  ale  tavern. 
None  can  say  we  have  been  idle  here  m 
Copenhagen.     We  serve  the  king  as  well 
as  we  can  —  although  we  may  have  come 
a  little  out  of  the  way  he  sent  us.     If  you 
only  have  but  hit  on  the  right  man  I  your 
exploit  was  far  more  daring  and  dangerous 
than  mine,  noble  sir  I  But  in  two  particulars 
I  have  been  more  lucky,  however ;   I  know 
I  hit  on  the  right  person,  and  know  also  I 
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mastered  the  rascal  to  some  purpose.  It 
was  he  who  would  have  hung  us  in  the 
morning,  and  who  would  have  taken  the 
king's  life,  had  he  had  power  and  courage 
to  do  so." 

**  The  Rostocker  I  Bemer  Kopmand  ?  " 
*^  The  same  I  He  now  lies  dead  as  a 
herring,  in  the  ale-house  ;  he  will  never  be 
laid  in  Christian  ground,  if  my  honest 
friend  the  herald  is  in  the  right.  But 
come,  sir  I — if  you  can  bestir  yourself,  let's 
get  out  of  the  bishop's  town,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  I  If  the  provost  or  the  bishop's 
men  pounce  on  us,  we  shall  not  'scape  from 
their  dungeons  all  our  life-time." 

With  some  difficulty  the  wounded  knight 
followed  the  squire,  and  they  soon  reached 
the  east  gate  at  the  end  of  East  Street. 
The  gate  was  shut,  but  its  lock  and  bolts 
had  been  forced  In  the  insuirection.  The 
fugitives  opened  it  without  difficulty,  and 
entered  into  the  large  grass-grown  market- 
place, where  the  Halland  vegetable  vend- 
ors especially  had  their  landing-places  and 
stalls.     Meanwhile,  Sir  Helmer  felt  weaker 
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at  every  step.  With  the  help  of  the  squire 
he  dragged  himself  with  difficulty  to  the 
chapel  by  St.  Anna's  bridge  ;  here  he  sank 
down  powerless  before  the  chapel  door ;  — 
all  grew  dark  before  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
near  falling  into  a  swoon. 

**  The  LonI  and  St.  Anna  assist  us  I" 
said  the  squire^  hastily  seizing  a  wooden 
bowl  which  .stood  near  the  chapel ;  he 
sprang  with  it  to  the  running  stream  under 
the  bridge,  and  soon  returned  ■  with  the 
bowl  full  of  clear,  pure  water. 

^'  Drink,  sir  I  drink  in  St.  Anna's  blessed 
name  I "  he  said,  eagerly,  <<  and  then  I  will 
bathe  you  on  the  head,  and  on  every  part 
where  you  feel  pain.  If  St.  Anna's  stream 
hath  the  wondrous  healing  power  it  is  said 
to  have  you  will  assuredly  soon  feel  your- 
self strengthened,  provided  you  are  a  good 
Christian,  as  I  surely  hope." 

The  knight  drank,  and  washed  the  blood 
from  his  face,  which,  as  well  as  his  neck, 
was  scratched  and  lacerated ;  he  was  be- 
sides bruised  all  over  his  body,  and  ex- 
hausted to  a  great  degree.     The  cold  water 
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refreshed  and  strengthened  him,  as  he  fan- 
cied^  in  a  wonderful  and  incomprehensible 
manner.  Around  the  chapel  lay  a  number 
of  crutches  and  rags,  cast  aside  by  the  sick 
and  paralytic  who  had  here  been  healed. 
Inspired  with  sudden  enthusiasm  by  his 
regained  strength,  and  by  the  miracle  he 
believed  he  had  here  experienced,  Sir 
Helmer  sprang  up  and  knelt  before  the 
image  of  St.  Anna  over  the  chapel  door. 
''Thanks  and  honour,  holy  AnnaP'  he 
exclaimed  in  a  lowered  voice,  and  with 
clasped  hands,  *'  it  was  nobly  done  of  thee ; 
it  was  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  my  fair 
young  wife — ^for  the  sake  of  my  Anna's  pious 
prayers !  When  we  meet  again  in  health, 
we  will  assuredly  not  forget  the  wax  lights 
and  purple  velvet  for  thine  altar."  He 
then  arose,  and  exulting  in  his  strength, 
flapped  his  arms  around  him,  as  if  to  certify 
himself  of  the  fact  of  this  restoration  ;  he 
embraced  the  squire,  and  then  flung  him 
off  to  some  distance  on  the  grass,  with  as 
much  ease  as  he  would  have  flung  his  glove. 
**  Look,  there  lies  my  crutch  also,  to  thy 
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thanks  and  honour,  holy  Anna  I  *'  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice,  '<  he  is  a  rascal 
who  doubts  of  thy  wondrous  power  ;  thou 
hast  given  me  strength  and  vigour  again.^ 

**  Ay,  indeed  I  thanks  and  honour  be  to. 
St.  Anna  for  it  I ''  panted  the  squire,  as  he 
rose  half  in  alarm.  **  You  are  now,  by 
my  troth,  in  full  vigour.  Sir  Helmer  I  as 
I  can  testify ;  but  you  are  somewhat  strange 
and  violent  in  your  devotion ;  you  must 
excuse  my  not  continuing  to  lie  here 
among  the  other  crutches  I  '* 

Helmer  bounded  blithely  on  the  green 
sward,  to  try  whether  his  legs  also  stood 
him  in  good  stead ;  he  seemed  again  pre- 
paring to  wrestle  with  the  squire,but  Canute 
sprang  aside.  **  Keep  your  devotion  with- 
in bounds,  noble  sir  I  and  listen  to  a  word 
of  sense  ! "  he  said,  seizing  the  intractable 
knight  by  the  arm.  **  A  boat  lies  un- 
moored here,  let's  take  possession  of  it,  and 
row  up  the  great  canal! — then  perhaps  we 
may  slip  whole-skinned  out  of  the  town, 
and  get  to  Soretsl6v.  If  there  is  any  rea- 
sonableness whatever  in  the  king,  he  will 
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not  cause  us  to  be  hanged,  because  we  have 
chastised  his  enemies  and  persecutors ;  but 
if  they  get  hold  of  us  here  he  will  find  it 
hard,  despite  all  his  power,  to  save  us/' 

**  Had  I  but  my  good  sword!**  —  said 
Helmer.  '^  Lend  me  thine,  brisk  coun- 
tryman I  Do  thou  row  the  boat  I  and  I  will 
defend  us  both.** 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  be  mannerly,  Sir 
Knight,  and  not  try  your  sword  on  me,  in 
honour  of  St.  Anna  I  ** 

Helmer  laughed,  and  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder.  They  were  soon  both  seated 
in  the  boat,  and  pondering  how  best  to 
provide  for  their  safety.  Helmer  sat  sword 
in  hand  at  the  rudder,  and  the  squire,  de- 
spite the  pain  of  his  lacerated  hand,  rowed 
with  powerful  strokes  of  the  oar  up  the 
stream  which  enclosed  the  town  on  the 
north-east.  They  stopped  not  until  they 
reached  the  fishermen*s  houses  at  Pustervig. 
Here  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town 
was  protected  by  a  new  fortification  of  pali- 
sades. While  the  squire  rested  his  wearied 
arms,  they  consulted  together  whether  they 
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should  now  row  to  the  left,  through  the 
canal,  to  get  out  through  the  north  gate, 
where,  however,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
they  would  not  be  stopped  and  seized,  — or 
whether  they  might  not  with  greater  safety, 
although  with  more  dif&culty,  pursue  their 
flight   lip   the  stream  to  Sorretsl6v  lake. 
This  last  plan  they  considered  to  be  the 
most  expedient.     Helmer  now  seized  the 
one  oar,  and  they  began  to  row  briskly 
forward.     The  night  was  cal«,  and  dur- 
ing  the  whole  passage  from   St.  Anna's 
bridge  they  had  not  seen  a  single  human 
being.     But  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow 
now  suddenly  whistled  over  the  heads  of 
the  fugitives;  they  heard  a  splashing  of 
oars  behind  them,  and  saw  two  boats  push 
ofi'  from  the  beach  at  Fustervig. 

**  The  murderer  I  stop  him,  shoot  him  ! 
a  hundred  silver  crowns  to  the  man  who 
seizes  him  I "  called  a  loud  voice  from  one 
of  the  boats. 

Helmer  and  the  squire  recognised  the 
voice  of  Henrik  Gullands&r,  and  kept  on 
rowing.     The  one  boat  lay  to  behind  them 
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to  Stop  the  way  in  case  they  should  retreat. 
The  other,  which  was  manned  with  the 
provost's  men,  and  was  steered  by  Henrik 
GuUandsfar  himself,  pursued  them  with 
four  oars  up  the  river.  In  the  bow  stood 
two  cross-bowmen,  who  constantly  aimed 
and  shot,  but  as  it  appeared  without  real 
skill  in  the  management  of  this  dangerous 
weapon,  with  which  the  strongest  armour 
might  be  pierced,  and  people  wounded  al- 
most without  perceiving  it. 

**  You  shoot  badly,  knaves  I ''  shouted 
Helmer.  **  Is  that  the  way  to  hold  a 
cross-bow  ?  Come  but  nearer,  and  I  will 
teach  ye  to  handle  it  I "  he  continued,  let- 
ting go  the  oar  and  brandishing  his  sword 
over  his  uncovered  head,  as  he  stood  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat.  '*  As  surely  as  St.  Anna 
hath  given  me  my  strength  again,  it  shall 
not  fare  a  hair  better  with  ye  than  with 
my  departed  brothers-in-law/'  Another 
cross-bow  bolt  whistled  over  his  head,  but 
without  injuring  a  hair  of  it — another  split 
the  gunwale  and  broke  the  tiller.  Helmer 
seized  the  harmless  bolt,  and  just  as  he  was 
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about  to  be  overtaken,  flung  it  back 
with  all  his  might  whence  it  came.  It 
whistled  past  both  the  cross*bowmen,  but 
hit  Henrik  Gullandsfar  on  the  forehead, 
and  the  merchant  fell  backwards  without 
life  sufficient  to  utter  a  cry. 

**  Death  and  misfortune  I  'Twas  Helmer 
Blaa  who  threw  I "  cried  one  of  the*  pro- 
vost's men.  **  The  devil  a  bit  will  I  fight 
with  him. — Let's  be  oflFl" 

The  provost's  men  and  the  cross-bow 
shooters  now  took  to  flight  down  the  stream 
with  the  body  of  Gullandsfar.  Sir  Helmer 
again  seized  the  one  oar,  and  the  two  bold 
fugitives  rowed  unmolested  up  to  Sorret- 
sl6v  lake.  Here  they  sprang  ashore  on 
the  green  sward,  leaving  the  boat  to  float 
back  with  the  current. 

"  We  have  got  thus  far  on  Jry  land," 
said  Helmer,  looking  around  him ;  <<  we 
are  without  the  town  paling,  and  are  scarce 
a  hundred  paces  distant  from  the  king's 
castle.  When  the  king  hears  of  our  ex- 
ploits, perhaps  he  will  say,  it  was  bravely 
done,  but  will  cause  us  to  be  bound  and 
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thrown  into  the  tower,  according  to  strict 
law,  and  there  we  may  be  suffered  to  lie 
until  his  council  and  the  bishops  are  agreed 
whether  we  are  to  be  punished  with  death 
or  only  with  imprisonment  for  life." 

**  Would  you  scare  me,  Sir  Helmer?** 
exclaimed  Canute,  in  dismay.  **  As  soon  as 
we  reach  the  king's  castle  yonder,  we  surely 
stand  under  the  king's  protection." 

**  But  here  he  is  on  the  bishop's  pre- 
serve as  well  as  we.  We  have  forgotten 
that  in  our  hurry,"  observed  Helmer ; 
*'  the  sixteen  villages  in  this  neighbour- 
hood belong  to  the  little  Roskild  bishop. 
Bishop  law  and  church  law  are  valid  here ; 
and  this  I  know  beforehand,  the  king  will 
not  swerve  a  hair's-breadth  from  what  is 
lawful  for  our  sake,  even  though  we  were 
his  best  friends,  and  had  saved  his  life  an 
hundred  times  over." 

**  Death  and  confusion  I  What  shall  we 
do  then  ?  In  that  case  we  were  mad  should 
we  take  refuge  with  him  here  ?" 

'*  So  I  think,  countryman  I  But  help 
us  he  shall, .  whether  he  will   it   or  no. 
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Knowest  thou  the  two  white  horses  here 
in  the  meadow  ?  Look  I  how  they  dance 
in  the  tether  and  snort  towards  the  dawn/' 

"  The  king's  tournament  prancersi  — 
the  very  apple  of  his  eye  I  Every  knights' 
squire  knows  them.  You  have  surely  not 
lost  your  wits,  Sir  Helmer  I  *  What  would 
you  be  at  ? " 

**  Thou  shalt  soon  see,"  said  Helmer, 
approaching  the  starting  and  rearing  steeds. 
<'SoI  ho!  old  fellows!  stand  still  I— if 
we  have  risked  our  lives  for  the  king,  he 
can  doubtless  lend  us  a  pair  of  horses. 
Had  I  my  good  Arab  it  should  fly  with  us 
both  faster  than  the  wind.  The  pepper 
'prentice  I  answer  for,"  he  continued,  still 
enticing  the  horses.  '*  I  have  soused  and 
pumelled  him  so  soundly,  that  he  will  do 
no  mischief  again  in  a  hurry,  if  there  is 
life  in  him  yet — and  I  dare  wager  my  head 
it  was  the  right  one.  If  thou  hast  made 
an  end  of  Bemer  Kopmand,  countryman, 
I  answer  for  Henrik  GuUandsfar,  and  the 
archbishop  hath  gone  to  the  devil ;  there 
is  now  no  great  danger  astir,  and  the  king 
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needs  us  no  longer  here.     I  am  no  great 
lover  of  trial  and  imprisonment,  seest  thou  ? 
and  if  the  king  does  not  need  my  life,  I 
know  of  one  who  will  give  me  a  kiss  for 
saving  it. — So  ho,  there  I  that's  right,  my 
lad  I  —  a  noble  animal,  by  my  soul !    I  de- 
sert not  from  the  service  to  run  home  to 
my  young  wife, — that  none  shall  say  of  me. 
Do  thou   like  me,  countryman!     I  will 
now  ride  on  the  king's  prancer  as  his 
bridesman  to  Sweden,  to  perform  what  I 
have  neglected.     If  thou  wilt  come  with 
me,  come  then  I "    Meanwhile  Helmer  had 
caught  one  of  the  spirited  steeds.     In  an 
instant  he  was  upon  its  back,  and  galloped 
away  over  hedge  and  ditch  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  deer.     The  Drost's  squire  did 
not  long  hesitate ;  he  was  soon  seated  on 
the^  back  of  the  other,  and  followed  Sir 
Helmer  at  a  brisk  gallop. 
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CHAP.  V. 

When  the  sun  rose  over  the  Sound,  signs 
of  cheerful  animation  and  active  stir  were 
already  perceptible  in  the  village  of  Sor- 
retsl6v,  while  the  bishop's  town  still  lay 
shrouded  in  fog,  ensconced  behind  its 
trenches  and  palisades,  and  seemed  to  slum- 
ber after  the  wild  revels  of  the  preced- 
ing night.  Peasants  were  seen  removing 
cattle  on  the  pastures,  between  the  village 
and  the  northern  gate  of  the  town.  The 
grooms  of  the  king's  household  were  riding 
the  horses  to  water  from  the  farms  and 
meadows  of  the  royal  castle,  at  the  large 
pool  in  the  midst  of  the  village;  but 
around  the  pasture  near  Sorretsl6v  lake, 
where  the  king's  trained  toumament-steeds 
had  grazed,  two  grooms  were  running  in 
despair,  vainly  seeking  the  fine  horses  which 
vere  entrusted  to  their  charge. 
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<<  Help  US,  St.  Alban  I  and  all  saints  I " 
cried  the  younger  groom.  **  If  the  Marsk 
comes  home  he  will  slay  us,  at  the  least." 

**  And  the  king!"  groaned  the  other — 
**  the  king  will  be  wrath  ;  and  that  is  even 
far  worse.  We  must  find  them  though  we 
should  have  to  run  to  the  world's  end. 
Cornel" — They  sprang  away  over  hedge 
and  ditch,  where  they  saw  the  dew  brushed 
off  from  the  grass,  and  fresh  traces  of  gal- 
loping horses'  feet  on  the  meadow  ;  at  last 
they  rec(^ised  the  well-known  trained  step 
of  the  steeds  on  the  road  between  the  two 
lakes,  and  were  soon  far  away. 

It  was  a  fine  spring  morning ;  — the  king 
was,  as  usual,  stirring  at  an  early  hour. 
Accompanied  by  Count  Henrik,  he  had 
mounted  the  flat-roofed  tower  of  the  castle, 
from  whence  there  was  an  extensive  and 
noble  prospect  over  the  whole  adjacent 
country.  Count  Henrik  had  been  required, 
circumstantially  to  repeat  his  account  of 
the  flight  of  the  cardinal  and  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  very  different  greeting  of 
the  prelates.     The  king  ivas  gi*ave,  but  in 
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good  spirits ;  even  the  last  threat  of  the 
archbishop  had  not  discouraged  him. 

**  With  God's  blessing/'  he  said  with  em- 
phasis,  **  I  await  my  chief  hi^piness  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  heart  of 
my  pious  Ingeborg,  but  neither  from  the 
mercy  of  the  pope  nor  the  archbishop. 
Were  my  hope  and  success  in  love  really 
sin  and  ungodliness,  no  dispensation  could 
ever  sanctify  it  before  Heaven  and  to  my- 
self.** — He  paused,  and  gazed  with  a  calm 
and  enthusiastic  look  on  the  rising  sun,  and 
a  heartfelt  prayer  seemed  as  it  were  to  beam 
from  his  bright  eye.  "  My  deadly  foe 
went  hence  alive,"  he  continued ;  —  "well ! 
I  have  now  performed  my  promise  to  him* 
I  let  him  'scape  hence  alive.  More  none 
can  ask  of  a  frail  mortal ;  but  it  is  the  last 
time  I  promise  peace  and  respite  of  life  to 
the  enemy  of  my  soul.  So*  long  as  the 
Lord  grants  me  life  and  crown  the  pre- 
sence of  Grand  shall  never  more  infect  the 
air  I  breathe.** 

**  This  insurrection  was  quite  opportune 
for  us,  my  liege,**  observed  Count  Henrik, 
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with  a  confidential  smile — ''the  foe  you 
came  hither  to  banish  hath  been  as  good 
as  stoned  out  of  this  country  by  the  brisk 
men  of  Copenhagen,  on  their  own  respon-* 
sibility/' 

**  That  /  asked  them  not  to  do,"  an- 
swered the  king,  with  proud  eagerness; 
**  had  I  willed  to  use  temporal  power, 
against  my  ecclesiastical  foes  here,  I  should 
not  have  needed  the  help  of  a  mutinous 
mob.  The  town  hath  suffered  wrong; 
but  mutiny  is,  and  ever  will  be,  mutiny ; 
and,  as  such^  deserving  of  punishment, 
whether  it  happens  to  suit  my  convenience 
or  not.  I  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
bishop  and  council  to  be  arbitrary  and  ille- 
gal," he  continued.  '<  I  hate  ban  and  in- 
terdict as  I  do  the  plague,  as  is  well  known ; 
but  it  shall  not  therefore  be  believed  I  fa- 
vour revolt  and  rebellion  against  any  lawful 
authority.  It  was  well  done  to  force  the 
locked  churches.  No  Roskild  bishop  shall 
place  bars  and  bulwarks  between  us  and  our 
Lord ;  but  it  was  not  for  the  Lord's  sake 
they  besieged  the  bishop's  castle  :  their  de- 
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votion  was  also  very  moderate ;  it  was  more 
like  howling  wolves  singing  *  credo,'  than 
christianly-baptized  people.  Had  you  seen, 
with  me,  the  riots  yesterday  evening,  in 
St.  Nicholas  church.  Count  Henrik  I  you 
would  hardly  take  on  yourself  the  defence 
of  these  insurgents/' 

**  I  rode  past  St.  Nicholas  church-yard 
in  the  night,  my  liege  I "  answered  Count 
Henrik.  **  What  was  doing  th^e  pleased 
me  but  little,  it  is  true.  It  seemed  as 
though  a  crowd  of  spirits  moved  among 
the  graves,  in  the  moonshine :  there  was  a 
strange  muttering.  I  heard  shouts  and 
prayers,  which  sounded  to  me  like  curses. 
It  was  St.  Erik's  Guild  brethren,  who  were 
chaunting  prayers,  it  was  said,  and  taking 
counsel  against  the  bishop.  Those  good 
people  I  will  no  longer  defend  ;  there  must 
be  wild  fanatics  and  turbulent  spirits  among 
them.  But  chastise  them  not  too  hardly, 
in  your  wrath,  my  liege  I — even  though  you 
should  now  be  forced  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  prelatical  government.  When 
the  Lord's  servants  shut  the  Lord's  house 
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themselves,  and  hinder  all  orderly  worship, 
it  is  surely  no  wonder  that  the  plain  man 
seeks  to  edify  himself  as  well  as  he  can  in 
his  own  way :  a  mixture  of  defiance  and 
ferocious  fanaticism  with  this  species  of  de- 
votion is  inevitable,  but  whose  is  the  blame, , 
your  grace  ?    Where  God*s  word  is  silent, 
the  evil  one  instantly  sends  forth  his  priests 
among  the  people,  and  drives  them  mad/' 
"  Ay  indeed  I    those    are   true  words. 
Count!     It   is   usually  the  fault  of  the 
shepherd  when  the  flock  strays.     Spiritual 
government  is  a  matter  I  dare  not  much 
intermeddle  with,  but  this  I  have  promised, 
and  I  shall  honestly  keep   my  promise : 
every  church  door  in  the  country  which 
they  would  hereafter  shut,  I  will  cause  my- 
self without  further  ado  to  be  forced  with 
the  staff  of  the  spear ;  and  every  priest  or 
bishop  who   hinders  my,  or  my  people's 
lawful  and  orderly  devotion,  I  banish  from 
state  and  country,  as  I  have  banished  Arch- 
bishop Grand — let  the  pope  excommunicate 
me  a  thousand  times  over  for  it  I  Look  I  in 
this  I  am  agreed  with  my  brave  and  loyal 
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people,  and  with  these  rather  too  brisk 
Copenhageners.  What  I  here  tell  you,  I 
cannot  give  any  one  under  sign  and  seal/' 
he  added,  **  but  I  will  whisper  it  in  confi- 
dence into  the  ear  of  every  Danish  bishop 
.and  future  archbishop;  none  shall  say, 
however,  I  side  with  rebels.  If  authority 
is  to  be  used,  that  is  my  afiair ;  but  there 
shall  be  peace  and  order  here.  I  will  up- 
hold the  rights  of  every  lawful  authority, 
whether  it  be  spiritual  or  temporal,  our 
highest  rights,  as  God's  children,  and  the 
rights  and  authority  of  the  crown,  unim- 
paired.'* 

The  king  was  silent  —  his  cheek  glowed, 
and  an  expression  of  fervid  energy  beamed 
in  his  countenance,  as  he  turned  from  the 
fair  spectacle  of  the  rising  sun,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  fog-enveloped  town,  the 
church  towers  of  which  glittered  in  the 
dawn  of  morning.  He  now  opened  a  letter 
and  a  small  packet,  which  a  skipper  from 
Skanor  had  brought  him  from  Drost  Aag6. 
He  read  the  letter  with  attention.  It  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  Drost's  meeting 
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with  the  Hanseatic  merchants  and  Thrand 
Fistlier  at  Kjoge,  and  at  Skanor  fair,  as 
well  as  of  the  disturbance  which  had  been 
caused  by  this  mountebank,  and  the  Hanse- 
atic forgers ;  and  also  how  the  Drost,  partly 
to  save  the  artist's  life,  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  him  prisoner  to  Hel- 
singborg.  In  the  packet  was  one  of  Master 
Thrand's  optic  tubes,  and  some  polished 
glasses,  which  Aage  had  bought  at  Skanor 
fair,  and  which  he  now  presented  to  the 
king  as  extraordinary  rarities.  In  the 
letter,  Aage  had  not  been  able  to  conceal 
his  suspicion  of  the  wonderful  mountebank, 
and  the  singular  uneasiness  which  this  man's 
operations  and  expressions  had  caused  him. 
'  Count  Henrik  also,  had  lately  received 
and  read  a  secret  epistle  from  the  Drost, 
in  which  Aage  conjured  him  to  caution  the 
king  respecting  the  captive  Icelander,  and 
above  all  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  whoever 
approached  him.  ''  Trust  not  the  junker !'' 
Aag6  wrote,  *'  God  forgive  me  if  I  do  him 
injustice  I  Kagge  is  alive  and  under  convoy 
of  the  foreign  merchants,  who  threatened  the 
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king  at  Sjoborg ;  Helmer  and  my  bravest 
squire  are  in  their  power.  The  revenge 
of  the  outlaws  is  unwearied.  Stir  not  from 
the  king's  side  !  watch  over  his  life,  while 
I  care  for  his  happiness.*' 

"  Truly  !  my  good  Drost  Aage  is  a 
strange  visionary/'  said  the  King,  shaking 
his  head  with  a  smile,  as  he  tried  the  glasses 
with  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  power  of 
these  instruments ;  **  my  much-loved  Aage 
Ls  ready  to  side  with  the  ignorant  mob, 
and  regard  the  fruits  of  the  noble  arts  and 
sciences  as  the  work  of  the  evil  one." 

**  How  I  my  liege  I  "  asked  Count 
Henrik,  in  surprise. 

**  That  good  friend  of  mine  is  still  some- 
what weak  both  in  mind  and  body  ;  "  con- 
tinued the  king,  **  he  is  afraid  our  whole 
fair  world  will  perish,  because  here  and 
there  people  get  their  eyes  opened,  and 
learn  to  see  things  better  and  more  justly 
in  nature.  The  Lord  knows  what  new 
danger  he  can  now  be  dreaming  of  from 
this  artist.  Just  look  here.  Count  I "  The 
king  reached  Henrik  the  optic  tube.     "  It 
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1$  one  of  the  discovmes  oE  the  great  Roger 
Bacon,  the  wise  English  monk  we  have  heard 
80  much  of—  a  skilful  Icelander  hath  ar- 
rived  here  in  the  country,  who  hath  known 
him,  and  learned  the  art  from  him.  These 
kind  of  things  he  brings  with  him  ;  he  is 
said  to  understand  many  wonderful  arts, 
and  knows  secrets  in  nature  which  may  be 
of  importance,  as  well  in  war  as  in  the  ge- 
neral advancement  of  the  country  ;  Aage, 
I  suppose,  means  only  we  should  be  cautious 
and  not  trust  him  over  much.  I  will  see  and 
know  that  man  ;  he  certainly  doth  honour 
to  our  northern  lands,  and  he  shall  not 
have  visited  me  in  vain ;  —  now  what  say 
you.  Count  ?  Such  glass  eyes  may  be 
useful,  I  think,  both  for  a  king  and  a  ge^ 
neral,  when  he  should  take  a  wide  survey  I " 
<*  Noble  I  astonishing  I  ''  exclaimed 
Count  Henrijb;,  **  the  town,  the  river,  the 
whole  of  SoUm^i^,  seem  as  near  as  if  close 
at'hand." 

^'  And  a  akUful  eoinerj  and  a  rare  judge 
qf  metals,  is  this  Icelander  besides,"  re- 
sumed ihe  kiii^  with  satis£u^ion,   as  he 
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glanced  over  the  letter,  ''he  is  just  the 
man  we  need,  now  that  the  land  is  inun- 
dated with  the  false  coin  of  the  outlaws ; 
if  he  were  in  league  with  my  foes,  as  Aage 
fears,  he  would  hardly  venture  into  my 
sight ;  as  yet  no  enemy  hath  faced  me, 
unpunished.  He  is  reported  to  hold  many 
erring  opinions  in  matters  of  faith  ;  but 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  If  he  be  a  heretic,  so 
much  the  worse  for  himself;  in  what  con- 
cerns temporal  things  he  is  apt,  I  must 
confess." 

<'  If  he  be  a  Leccar  brother,  as  Drost 
Aag6  thinks,  then  beware  of  him,  my 
liege  1  *'  observed  Count  Henrik.  "  I 
thought  that  sect  was  banished  in  all  Chris- 
tian lands,  and  in  Denmark  also,  on  ac- 
count of  their  dangerous  opinions/' 

**  On  account  of  opinions,  I  have  never 
banished  any  living  soul,"  said  the  king : 
''  for  ought  I  care,  every  man  may  think  and 
believe  what  he  will,  provided  he  obeys  but 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  seduces  not  the 
people  to  insurrection  and  ungodliness. 
One  description  of  madmen   I  once  ba* 
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nished,  however  —  it  is  true,"  he  added, 
recollecting  himself :  *<  what  they  called 
themselves  I  have  now  forgot ;  but  the 
madness  I  remember  well  enough  —  they 
were  self-appointed  priests,  without  a  con- 
secrated  church  or  true  doctrine.  They 
scoured  the  country  round,  and  preached 
both  to  high  and  low,  and  would,  in  short, 
have  made  us  all  heathens.  They  denied 
both  our  Lord  and  our  blessed  Lady,  and 
all  the  saints  and  martyrs  besides;  they 
would  have  nought  to  do  either  with 
church  or  popl^ ;  and  in  fact,  just  as  little 
with  kings  and  princes,  or  any  temporal 
government ;  they  zealously  affirmed  that 
we  should  obey  our  Lord  only  —  but  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  their  Lord  was  but 
their  own  ignorant  and  perverted  will. 
From  such  mad  doctrine  we  may  well  pray 
our  Lord  to  preserve  us  and  all  Christian 
lands." 

**  But  that  is  exactly,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  creed  of  the  Leccar  brethren,"  ob- 
served Count  Henrik.  "  We  have  chased 
the    sect    from    Mecklenborg    also,    and 
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the  pope  hath  doomed  them  to  fire  and 
faggot." 

**  You  are  right,  they  are  called  Leccarii 
in  Latin/'  answered  the  king :  <<the  holy 
father's  caring  for  their  souk^  by  buniing 
their  bodies^  suits  me  just  as  little  as  his 
excommunicating,  and  giving  us  over  to  the 
devil.  That  mistakes  may  be  made  in 
Rome  we  are  all  i^reed.  If  the  learned 
Icelander  belongs  to  yon  sect,  he  must 
doubtless  decamp^*'  he  added,  *'and  that 
I  should  be  sorry  for ;  but  I  must  hear  it 
from  himself,  ere  I  will  believe  it ;  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  how  madness  and 
learning  can  dwell  together  in  one  brain." 

**  Look  once  again,  my  li^e  I ''  said 
Count  Henrik,  handing  the  optic  tube  to  the 
king.  **  Yonder  comes  a  boat  up  the  canal 
towards  St.  George's  ho^ital ;  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  it  is  steered  by  a  couple  of  clerks; 
perhaps  the  bishop  would  now  vouchsi&  us 
tidings,  and  put  up  with  your  protection." 

From  St.  George's  lake  flowed  a  broad 
rivulet,  which  bounded  the  pasture  ground 
of  Sorretsl6v  and  divided  it  from  the  mea- 
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dows  of  the  village  of  Solbierg.  This  ri- 
vulet, which  widened  into  a  canal,  flowed 
down  under  the  west  gate  of  the  town,  and 
ended  its  course  in  the  Catsound.  Between 
the  stream  and  the  town  of  Sorretsl6v  lay 
St.  George's  Hospital.  A  large  boat  came 
slowly  up  the  river,  in  which  the  forms  of 
two  men,  attired  in  black,  were  discernible. 
They  rowed  with  unsteady  strokes  of  the 
oar,  and  with  great  exertion,  against  the 
stream.  The  boat  put  ashore  at  the  pasture 
ground  opposite  St.  George's  hospital. 
The  sable-clad  personages  sprang  out  of 
the  boat  and  drew  it  on  land.  The  king 
and  Count  Henrik  thought  they  recognised 
the  archbishop's  confidential  friends,  Hans 
Rodis  and  the  canon  Nicolaus,  and  paid 
close  attention  to  their  proceedings.  A 
large  loose  sail  was  taken  from  the  boat,  from 
under  which  four  ecclesiastics  rose  up,  one 
after  another,  and  stepped  on  shore.  They 
looked  around  on  all  sides  with  caution, 
and  proceeded  along  a  by-path,  with  slow 
and  uncertain  steps  towards  the  royal  castle. 
They  were  all  four  soon  recognised.     It 
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was  the  domineering  little  Bishop  Johan, 
with  the  haughty  abbot  from  the  forest 
monastery,  accompanied  by  the  provincial 
prior,  and  the  inspector  of  the  Copenhagen 
chapter.  They  seemed  to  have  secretly 
taken  flight  from  Axelhuus  in  the  morning 
fog,  to  place  themselves  under  the  king's 
protection,  and  perhaps  to  demand  the 
help  of  arms  against  the  mutinous  town. 

When  the  king  recognised  them  he  be- 
came grave,  and  fell  into  a  reverie.  He 
reached  the  optic  tube  to  Count  Henrik, 
and  seated  himself  in  silence  on  a  bench 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  tower,  whence  he 
had  a  view  of  the  town  and  the  north  gate. 
Count  Henrik  remarked  that  the  two  sus- 
picious-looking canons  had  yet  another 
person  in  the  boat,  whom  they  carried  on 
shore ;  he  appeared  to  be  either  sick  or 
dead,  and  was  closely  shrouded  in  a  mantle. 
The  canons  looked  around  on  all  sides, 
and  bore,  seemingly  with  doubtful  and 
anxious  steps,  the  sick  or  dead  man  up  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  where  they  were 
instantly  admitted.     Count   Henrik  con- 
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sidered  their  conduct  most  suspicious  ;  he 
determined,  however,  not  to  name  it  to  the 
king  ;  and  resolved  to  examine  himself 
into  the  affair,  and  to  inspect  the  hospital 
that  very  day. 

The  town  was  by  no  means  so  tranquil 
as  was  supposed.  The  nocturnal  assem- 
blage in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas 
had  not  dispersed  until  near  daybreak. 
The  bishop's  men  had  heard  wild  threats 
of  fire  and  murder,  and  taunting  speeches 
against  their  master.  A  new  and  bloody 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  was  feared 
whereupon  the  bishop  had  not  deemed  it 
advisable  to  await  the  dawn  of  day  at 
Axelbuus,  although  it  was  probable  that 
he  most  unwillingly  took  refuge  with  the 
king,  who  he  knew  was  incensed  at  the 
enforcement  of  the  interdict. 

The  bishop's  stem  protest  against  the 
demi-ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  guild- 
brethren  of  St.  Canute,  had  rendered  that 
fraternity  his  bitterest  and  most  dangerous 
foes.  During  the  shutting  of  the  churches, 
the  devotion  of  the  guild-brethren,  which 
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was  almost  always  blended  with  fanaticum 
and  intemperance,  had  assnmed  a  wild  and 
desperate  character.  They  were  charged 
with  the  most  licentious  impiety»  it  was 
believed  there  were  atheists  and  Leccar 
brethren  among  them,  who  sought  to  sever 
them  from  the  church  and  from  Christen- 
dom, as  well  as  from  burgher->rule  and  obe- 
dience. A  secret  dread  of  the  extrava- 
gancies and  gloomy  deportment  of  these 
persons  pievaUed  among  the  best^informed 
and  better  class  of  burghers,  who,  however, 
had  themselves^  on  account  of  the  shutting 
of  the  churches,  made  common  cause  with 
the  guild-brethren,  and  deemed  a  general 
revolt  against  prelatic  tyranny  to  be  ne- 
cassary. 

Ere  the  sun  had  dispersed  the  thick 
morning  mist  which  lay  over  the  town,  the 
burghers  of  Copenhagen  thronged  in  crowds 
to  the  council-house,  where  they  assembled 
a  council,  though  it  was  not  the  usual  day 
of  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  mattins  were  performed  in 
all  the  churches  in  the  town,  and  no  priest 
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dared  any  longer  to  observe  the  interdict. 
All  the  churches  were  unusually  crowded, 
but  no  disturbances  took  place.  It  was 
only  from  the  stone-built  houses,  where  St. 
Canute's  and  St.  Erie's  guild-brethren  had 
rung  their  bells  ere  daylight,  and  were  now 
performing  their  morning's  devotions,  be- 
fore full  goblets  and  with  locked  doors,  that 
wild  cries  and  sounds  of  tumult  proceeded. 
As  soon  as  early  mass  was  ended,  a  great 
procession  passed  through  North  Street 
and  through  the  north  gate.  It  was  the 
deputies  of  the  town  and  council,  who  had 
drawn  up  at  the  council-house  a  long  list 
of  complaints  against  the  bishop,  and  as 
long  a  justification  of  the  recently-sup- 
pressed insurrection.  This  document  they 
now  intended  to  present  to  the  king,  as 
they  were  willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  the  spiritual  Lord  of  the  town,  which 
their  sovereign  might  consider  just  and 
reasonable.  A  continually  increasing  crowd 
accompanied  this  procession.  None  of  the 
guild-brethren  were  to  be  seen  among  the 
deputies  of  the  town ;  but  a  number  of 
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these  gloomy  agitators  soon  joined  them- 
selves to  the  train,  and  sought  to  excite 
suspicion  in  the  populace  respecting  this 
negotiation  of  peace.  The  guild-brethren, 
meanwhile,  seemed  at  variance  among  them- 
selves ;  the  king's  presence  had  struck  terror 
into  many,  and  their  wild  plans  of  over- 
throwing all  spiritual  and  temporal  rule 
lacked  concert  and  counsel.  Hardly  had 
they  quitted  their  guild  houses  ere  the 
provost's  men  and  the  bishop's  retainers, 
assisted  even  by  the  burghers,  took  posses- 
sion of  these  buildings,  and  stationed  guards 
before  them.  The  dispersion  of  this  de- 
generate and  dangerous  fraternity  was  now 
become  one  of  the  most  earnest  wishes  of 
the  council  and  burghers. 

The  king  had  not  left  the  tower  of 
Sorretsl6v  when  the  throng  hastened  for- 
ward towards  the  village  and  his  unfortified 
castle,  in  the  direction  of  the  southern  gate; 
while  the  bishop  and  the  three  prelates, 
with  their  slow  and  dubious  pace,  had  not 
as  yet  reached  the  approach  from  the  by- 
path to  the  western  castle  gate.     Count 
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Henrik's  attention  had  been  wholly  en- 
grossed  in  watching  the  tardy  and  unde- 
cided movements  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  king  had  been  so  lost  in  thought  that 
he  did  not  observe  the  crowd  until  the 
distant  murmur  of  many  thousand  voices 
reached  his  ear.  He  rose  hastily,  with  a 
quick  glance  on  both  sides,  and  appeared 
wroth,  but  undecided  only  for  a  moment. 
**  The  gate  shall  be  barred.  Count  I  the 
black  snails  shall  be  brought  up  here  I "  he 
exclaimed  impetuously  in  a  loud  voice  to 
Count  Henrik,  pointing  to  the  ecclesiastics 
below,  who  again  paused  on  the  by-path, 
and  seemed  to  hesitate.  <*  Let  them  be 
brought  to  my  private  chamber  instantly, 
even  though  it  should  be  by  force.  They 
are  my  prisoners." 

Count  Henrik  started. 

"  Look  I "  continued  the  king,  pointing 
towards  the  village  and  the  road.  **  They 
flock  out  hither  by  thousands ;  but,  by  all 
the  holy  men  I  whoever  disturbs  the  peace 
of  the  royal  castle  shall  be  chastised  as  he 
deserves.    Ride  to  meet  the  throng,  Count ! 
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announce  my  will  to  them  -^^  aay  their  bishop 
is  in  my  power,  £yery  fitting  propofiiuoo 
I  will  listen  to ;  but  every  agitator  sIuU 
instantly  be  banished ;  whoever  obeys  not 
ahall  be  punished  as  a  rebel." 

"  Now  I  understand  you,  my  liege," 
said  Count  Henrik,  and  instantly  departed. 

The  king's  command  was  immedistd/ 
put  into  execution.  With  great  fear  and  dis- 
may, the  bishop  and  his  three  ecelesisfitict' 
companions  beheld  a  troop  of  horseio^ 
gallop  out  of  the  castle  towarda  them,  ^iu^^ 
a  willow  hedge  hid  the  main  road  and  th^ 
coocouFse  of  people  from  their  sight,  and 
they  still  stood  close  to  the  meadow  ffi^ 
debating  whether  they  had  not  acted  with 
precipitation,  and  were  not  about  to  ea^ 
counter  a  still  greater  danger  here  than 
that  from  which  they  had  fled. 

**  Treachery  I "  cried  the  bishop,  drawing 
back.  "  I  feared  it  would  be  so.  Foo» 
that  we  are  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  ^ 
exccHumunicated  tyrant  I  Now  we  flsay  ^ 
fare  as  did  Grand^  and  may  come  ttf  ^ 
alive  in  his  dungeons." 
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«  I  will  answer  for  the  king's  justice, 
even  should  he  imprison  us,''  said  the  gene- 
ral superior  of  the  chapter. 

<<  Hal  you  betray  me  I  you  side  with 
the  tyrant  I  you  counselled  me  to  this 
step." 

**  Look,  my  broths  I "  cried  the  abbot 
of  the  forest  monastery,  pointing  in  dismay 
to  the  r^ht,  where  but  a  single-fenced 
meadow  separated  them  from  the  road  and 
the  concourse  of  people  which  now  came  in 
view.  <<  The  whole  town  is  (locking  hither- 
They  have  spied  us  —  hear  how  they  howl 
and  bluster  I  they  are  springing  over  hedge 
and  ditch  towaids  us*  ]>t  us  thank  God 
and  our  guardian  saint  for  the  king's  horse- 
men ;  it  is  better  after  all  to  fall  into  the 
hands  (^  one  tyrant  than  into  those  of  a 
thousand." 

At  this  moment  the  king's  horsemen 
surrounded  them,  and  saluted  them  with 
courtesy.  *^  FoUpw  us,  veperable  sirs," 
stud  their  leader,  a  brisk  ypung  halberdier. 
<<  We  have  orders  to  bring  you  to  the 
king's  castle-" 
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<<  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  all  the 
saints  we  accept  the  king's  convoy  I"  said 
the  bishop,  looking  around  with  uneasiness, 
while  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  he  seemed 
but  half  to  trust  to  this  unexpected  safe 
conduct. 

<<  The  bishop  I  the  bishop  I  seize  him  I 
stone  him  I "  shouted  a  whole  crowd  of  the 
excited  rabble,  who,  headed  by  some  guild- 
brethren,  had  quitted  the  burgher  proces- 
sion, and  ran,  with  weapons  and  stones  in 
their  hands,  over  the  meadow  towards  the 
ecclesiastics. 

**  Back,  countrymen  I "  shouted  the  leader 
of  the  horsemen,  brandishing  his  sword. 
"  We  lead  him  captive  to  the  king.** 

"  Captive  I  the  bishop  captive  1  *'  ex- 
claimed the  insurgents  with  joyous  shouts. 
"  That's  right  1  —  long  live  the  king !  — 
to  the  dungeon  with  Grand's  friends  and 
all  king-priests  I " 

"  Captive  I"  repeated  the  bishop,  clasp- 
ing his  hands ;  **  ha,  the  presumptuous 
traitors ! " 

"  Compose  yourselves,  venerable  sirs," 
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said  the  young  halberdier,  in  a  lowered 
tone.  <<  I  obey  the  commands  of  my  sove- 
reign ;  if  you  refuse  to  comply  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  use  force  ;  but  whether  you 
are  the  king's  guests  or  his  prisoners  you 
will  assuredly  be  treated  as  beseems  your 
rank  and  condition." 

The  ecclesiastics  were  soon  within  the 
gates  of  the  king's  castle,  and  looked  doubt- 
fully at  each  other,  as  one  door  aft^r  another 
was  with  much  deference  shut  behind  them, 
and  they  stood  at  last  in  anxious  expect, 
ation  in  a  vaulted  chamber,  which,  with  its 
high  windows  and  the  little  iron-cased  door, 
which  was  also  secured  behind  them,  bore 
a  greater  resemblance  to  a  prison  than  an 
apartment  destined  for  the  reception  of 
guests.  There  was  no  want,  however,  of 
furniture  or  comfort ;  there  were  writing 
materials  as  well  as  both  edifying  and  en- 
tertaining books.  It  was  the  king's  private 
chamber. 

The  deputies  of  the  burghers  and  coun- 
sel started  almost  in  as  great  dismay  as  the 
bishop  and  his  clerical  companions,  when 
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they  beheld  themselves  surrounded  on  g 
sudden  by  royal  halberdiers  and  horsemen 
before  the  castle  gate.  The  captain  of 
halberdiers  dismissed  the  half^armed  mob» 
who  had  followed  the  procession  with  shouts 
and  threats  against  the  bishop,  and  with  fre- 
quent acclamations  for  the  king,  on  occa^ 
sion  of  his  having  (according  to  report) 
thrown  the  bishop  into  prison, 

<<  In  the  name  pf  my  lieg^  and  sove- 
reign!" called  Count  Heonk,  on  horseback, 
as  he  waved  his  hat,  '^  the  castle  is  open 
to  the  deputies  pf  the  loyal  burghers ;  but 
every  one  who  bears  arms  here,  or  com- 
bines to  cause  riot  and  uproar  disturbs  the 
peace  of  the  king's  castle*  and  is  guilty  of 
treason.  Your  lord  bishop  is  at  this  mo- 
nrent  in  the  king's  power,  but  he  is  ^so  his 
guest  and  under  his  protection.  Every 
insult  to  the  bishop  here  is  an  insult  to  the 
ruler  of  the  land.  The  king  will  judge 
justly,  and  negociate  a  peace  between  you 
and  your  lord.  Ere  the  sun  goes  down  the 
result  of  his  mediaticm  shall  be  made  known. 
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Now,  back  I  all  here  who  would  not  pass 
for  rebels  I  *' 

The  restless  crowd  returned  silent  and 
downcast  to  the  town.  The  arrogant  bra- 
vado of  the  insurgents  that  they  had  the 
king  on  their  side,  had  been  suddenly  put 
down.  Their  confidence  in  his  presumed 
wrath  against  the  bishop,  and  his  partiality 
to  the  burghers  of  Copenhagen,  appeared 
to  have  given  way  to  a  reasonable  appre* 
hension  of  his  justice  and  known  severity. 
It  even  seemed  to  them  no  good  sign  that 
the  bishop,  in  his  distress,  had  sought 
shelter  at  the  royal  castle  —  and  the  guild- 
brethren  muttered  that  when  it  came  to 
the  push,  the  powerful  and  the  great  ever 
sided  together  after  all ;  even  though  they 
were  deadly  foes  at  heart,  and  that  every 
thing  was  visited  upon  those  of  low  de- 
gree whether  they  were  guilty  or  not. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

I 

During  the  whole  day  an  anxious  stillness 
prevailed  in  the  town.  The  crowds  indeed 
still  continued  to  pour  like  a  tide  through 
the  streets,  but  with  order,  and  in  silent 
expectation.  The  sun  was  about  to  set, 
and,  as  yet,  no  tidings  had  been  received 
of  the  issue  of  the  royal  negociation.  Mean- 
while, an  unusual  procession  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  restless  and  fickle  populace. 
A  funeral  train  proceeded  past  St.  Cle- 
ment's church  down  to  the  old  Strand,  but 
without  chaunting  and  ringing  of  bells,  and 
without  being  accompanied  by  any  cho- 
risters or  ecclesiastics.  This  procession 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  foreiga 
merchants  and  skippers,  and  all  the  pepper 
'prentices,  who  (several  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, and  clad  in  precise  and  rich  mourning 
attire)  followed  two  large  coffins  covered 
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with  costly  palls  of  black  velvet.  The 
coffins  were  borne  by  Hanseatic  seamen; 
over  them  waved  the  Rostock  and  Visbye 
flags.  The  train  halted  at  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas.  They  would  have  pursued 
their  way  across  the  church-yard,  and  re- 
quested to  have  a  mass  chaunted  over  the 
dead  in  the  church ;  but  this  was  denied. 
The  bishop's  servants  shut  the  gates  of  the 
church-yard  and  forbade  the  corpse-bearers 
to  approach  the  church,  or  tread  on  conse- 
crated ground,  as  one  of  the  coffins  they 
carried  contained  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  been  slain  in  the  ale-house  at  the 
draught  board.  Amid  wrathful  muttering 
against  the  hard-hearted  prelatical  govern- 
ment, the  procession  proceeded  past  the 
outside  of  the  church-yard  wall  to  the  quay 
on  Bremen  Island,  where  a  number  of 
boats  with  rowers,  clad  in  white,  received 
the  coffins  and  the  whole  troop  of  mourners. 
They  landed  on  the  island,  and  here, 
where  the  Hanseatic  merchants  alone  go- 
verned, the  train  burst  forth  into  a  solemn 
German  funeral  hymn,  while  the  bodies  of 
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Berner  Kopmand  and  Henrik  Gullands&r 
were  carried  on  board  two  Hanseatic  Tea- 
sels, which  were  to  convey  them  to  Chris- 
tian burial  in  Rostoqk  and  Visbye*  A9  soon 
as  the  ships  were  under  weigh  the  funeral 
train  was  received  in  a  large  warehouse, 
where  three  ale-barrels  md  two  keys  over 
a  cross  were  carved  in  stone  over  the  door. 
Here  the  whole  party  of  seamen  and  ti'ad- 
ing  agents  were  served  out  of  large  barrels 
of  the  famous  Embden  ale,  the  intoxicating 
properties  of  which  soon  changed  the  fune- 
ral feast  into  a  wild  and  mirthful  carouse. 
There  was  no  lack  either  of  wine  or  mead, 
and  the  large  dish  of  salted  meat,  which 
was  constantly  replenished,  increased  the 
thirst  of  the  funeral  guests.  The  rabble 
who  had  followed  the  train  through  the 
streets,  long  remained  standing  on  the 
beach  and  the  quay  to  hear  and  watch  the 
intoxicated  pepper  'prentices,  who  here, 
with  none  but  countrymen  and  boon  com- 
panions beside  them,  seemed  determined 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  restraint 
to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  foreign 
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town.  Some  wept,  while  they  reeled,  and 
held  moving  discourses  on  the  mournful  fate 
of  the  rich  Bemer  Kopmand  and  Henrik 
GuUandsfar,  and  on  the  mutability  of  all 
power  and  wealth  in  this  world  ;  while 
others  sung  drinking  songs  and  piping  love- 
ditties  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  the 
pathetic  funeral  speeches. 

At  last,  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
these  riotous  revels  by  the  cry  of  '*  The 
herald  I    the  herald  I"    and    the    people 
thronged  in  dense  crowds  down  towards 
the  north  gate^     A  herald  with  a  large 
sheet  of  parchment  and  a  white  staff  in  his 
hand,  rode,  accompanied  by  a  halberdier 
and  a  numerous  troop  of  horsemen,  through 
the  gate.     The  train  halted  at  the  comers 
of  all  the  streets,  and  at  all  the  public 
squares;  two  trumpeters  on  white  horses 
made  a  signal  for  silence,  whereupon  the 
herald  read  aloud  a  treaty  between  the  lord 
of  the  town,  Bi^op  Johan,  and  the  council 
and  congregation   of  Copenhagen.     The 
burghers  admitted  in  this  treaty  that  they 
had,  as  well  in  deed  as  in  word,  grdsslymis- 
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behaved  towards  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
lord  the  bishop,  and  that  they  had  been 
implicated  in  an  unlawful  and  criminal  in- 
surrection, the  circumstances  of  which  were 
enumerated.  Meanwhile  the  bishop  par- 
doned them  these  trespasses  at  the  king's 
intercession,  in  return  for  which  the  de- 
puties of  the  council  and  congregation  pro- 
mised, on  the  part  of  the  town  and  of  the 
burghers,  that  each  burgher  should  in- 
stantly return  to  his  duty,  and  obey  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  which  the  bishop, 
"  with  consent  of  the  chapter j^^  had  given 
or  hereafter  might  give  them,  which  they 
would  publicly  and  solemnly  swear  to  do 
at  the  council-house,  with  laying  on  of 
hands  on  the  holy  Gospels.  No  one  dared 
to  protest  against  the  validity  of  this  treaty ; 
as  the  herald  displayed  the  round  seal  of 
the  town  with  the  three  towers,  which  was 
suspended  to  the  document  by  a  green 
silken  string,  together  with  the  seal  of  the 
Copenhagen  chapter. 

As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  informed  of  this  treaty,  and  it  was 
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understood  what  had  thereby  been  tacitly 
conceded  to  them,  and  with  how  much 
leniency  this  untoward  affair  had  been  ad- 
justed, alarm  and  anxiety  were  succeeded 
by  still  greater  and  more  general  satisfac- 
tion; but  the  guild-brethren  were  dis- 
pleased and  murmured. 

At  the  market-place  without  the  east 
gate,  where  tBe  herald  had  read  the  treaty 
for  the  last  time,  the  numbers  of  the  mob 
which  had  followed  the  procession  through 
the   town  were   considerably   augmented, 
chiefly  by  day-labourers  and  ale-house  fre- 
quenters, who  felt  that  the  treaty  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  disorder  and  licentious  lib- 
erty for  which  the  revolt  had  given  them 
opportunity.     Here  discontent  was  openly 
manifested ;    and   it  was  muttered  aloud 
that  the  bishop  after  all  had  got  justice  in 
everything,   and  that    the    burghers    had 
suffered  injustice.     But  a  man  now  stepped 
forward   who   was   held    in    high   esteem 
among  these  people ;  he  was  a  remarkably 
fat  and  sturdy  ale-house   keeper,   with   a 
large  red  nose  and  a  pair  of  hands  like 
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bears  paw6 ;  be  was  known  as  tbe  greatest 
toper  and  brawler  in  the  town,  and  bis 
tavern  was  tbe  resort  of  the  wildest  and 
most  turbulent  revellers.  He  mounted 
upon  the  great  ale  barrel  which  stood  be- 
fore his  door»  and  which  served  tbe  house 
for  a  sign. 

*<  It  is  altogether  right  and  reasonable, 
my  excellent  friends  and  customers  I — my 
honest  and  highly  esteemed  fellow  burgh- 
ers I "  he  shouted^  with  his  poweiful  well- 
known  voice,  and  a  round  oath.     ''  TTie 
bishop  hath  but  ^t  justice  for  appearance 
sake ;  he  is,  besides,  the  lord  of  our  good 
town,  and  hath  a  right  to  require  that  one 
should  drink  one's  ale  in  p^ice,  and  pay 
every  man  that  which  is  his.     When  he 
will  grant  us  what  we  need  both  for  soul 
and  body,  we  have  surely  nought  to  com- 
plain of.     When  he  lets  priests  sing  mass 
for  you,  and  me  tap  good  ale  for  you  irom 
morn  till  even,  and  somewhat  past  at  times 
—  then  he  is,  by  my  soul  I  as  excellent  a 
bishop  and  lord  as  we  can  ask  for,  and  I 
will  pay  without  grumbling  my  yearly  tax. 
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For  soul  and  salvation  ye  need  not  here- 
after to  fear,  comrades  I  That  matter  the 
king  hath  taken  upon  himself,  like  an 
honest  man.  Heard  ye  not  what  he  pro- 
mised us  yesterday,  and  what  there  stood 
in  the  treaty  ?  Without  consent  of  the 
chapter  the  bishop  can  command  i^s  no- 
thing, and  praised  be  the  chapter  I  They 
are  a  wise  set :  they  will  just  as  little  deny 
you  absolution  every  day,  for  your  little 
bosom  sins,  as  I  would  deny  you  what  you 
may  stand  in  need  of  and  can  pay  for  on 
opportunity!  Let  rascals  and  guild-bro- 
thers grumble  as  they  may ! ''  he  continued, 
as  he  clenched  his  broad  fist,  '^  we  will 
keep  those  fellows  in  check; — I  will  wager 
a  drinking  match  to-day,  with  every  honest 
man,  to  the  king's  and  the  bishop's  pros- 
perity ;  but  those  who  would  stir  up  strife 
and  wrangling  between  us  peaceable  people 
shall  feel  our  fists.  Come  in  now,  com« 
rades  I  and  get  something  to  keep  up  your 
hearts  t  Long  live  the  king !  and  our  lord 
the  bishop  besides  I " 

**  Long  live  the  king  and  the  bishop !  ** 
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cried  a  great  number  of  the  influeotial 
tavern-keeper's  friends  and  customers ;  and 
the  malcontents  slunk  qS. 

**  They  cornel  they  eome  I  the  kii^  and 
bishop  are  here  I"  was  now  echoed  from 
mouth  to  mouthy  — -  and  the  crowd  again 
poured  in  through  East  Street,  towards  the 
quarter  where  all  the  butchers  of  the  plaee 
had  their  dwellings,  and  where  some  mur- 
murs against  the  treaty  had  also  been  heard. 
Every  burst  of  dissatisfaction  was  meaa* 
while  kept  down  by  the  opposite  feeUiig 
which  prevailed  among  the  town's  most  in* 
fhiential  burghers,  and  yet  more  by  tUe 
spectacle  of  the  king's  entry,  and  oi  the 
crushed  pride  and  dcgected  deportment  of 
the  little  bishop  Johan.  With  downcast 
eyes  and  manifest  signs  of  fear,  this  prelate 
ix>de,  with  his  ecclesiastical  train,  at  the 
king's  right  hand,  through  his  own  town, 
guarded  by  Count  Henrik  of  Mecklenbbrg, 
and  the  knight-halberdiers.  The  king  met 
everywhere  with  a  favourable  reception; 
the  bishop  was  received  with  no  demonstra- 
tions of  welcome,  but  there  was  order  and 
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peace ;  —  no  agitator  dared  to  seoff  at  him 
by  the  king's  side,  and  no  voice  of  discontent 
was  heard.  The  procession  stopped  at  the 
council-house,  where  the  treaty  was  so- 
temnly  ratified. 

The  public  tranquillity  was  thus  restored. 
The  dignity  of  the  prelatical  government 
was  upheld,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  in- 
surgents subdued.  The  turbulent  guild- 
brethren  had  dispersed,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
the  revolt,  as  the  burghers  themselves,  with 
the  permission  of  the  bishop,  had  agreed 
with  the  provost's  men  and  the  bishop's 
retainers  to  observe  the  treaty  and  prevent 
all  disturbances.  Despite  this  apparent 
victory,  the  bishop  was  notwithstanding  ex- 
tremely pensive  and  taciturn.  The  king's 
generous  protection  appeared  to  have  con- 
founded him,  and  be  seemed  to  experience 
a  feeling  of  painful  humiliation,  by  the  side 
of  his  temporal  protector.  The  revolt,  and 
the  danger  which  had  menaced  his  life,  had 
taught  him  to  know  bis  own  powerlessness^ 
The  king  had  indeed  treated  him,  while  at 
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SoiTestl6v  castle,  as  a  distinguished  guests 
but  with  cold  courtesy,  without  even  giving 
vent  to  his  displeasure  by  a  single  word ; 
it  was  those  words  only  in  the  treaty  relat- 
ing to  the  bishop's  dependence  on  the 
assent  of  the  chapter,  which  the  king  had 
ordered  to  be  inserted,  in  an  emphatic  tone 
(with  the  approval  of  the  general-superior 
there  present),  and  in  a  voice  of  command, 
which  admitted  of  no  contradiction.  The 
bishop  of  Roskild,  lately  so  confident  and 
haughty,  who  a  few  days  since  sat  between 
a  cardinal  and  an  archbishop  in  his  forti- 
iied  castle,  and  had,  for  the  first  time,  issued 
the  exasperating  church  interdict  in  his 
own  town,  was  now  forced  to  acknowledge, 
in  silent  anger,  that  since,  the  cardinal's  de- 
parture, the  banishment  of  the  archbishop, 
and  his  having  himself  been  subjected  to 
the  scofis  of  the  lowest  rabble,  he  would  be 
able  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  church 
in  Denmark  only  so  far  as  the  Danish 
clergy  considered  it  expedient,  and  as  the 
king  himself  would  support  ecclesiastical 
government. 
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During  the  whole  of  the  transaction  at 
the  council-house,  the  bishop  was  quiet  and 
dejected.  The  king  treated  him  here  also 
with  cold  courtesy.  His  looks  were  stem 
and  grave ;  another  important  and  serious 
matter  seemed  to  have  weighed  on  his  heart 
since  he  heard  the  last  words  of  the  arch-> 
bishop  to  Count  Henrik. 

From  the  council-house  the  whole  pro- 
cession rode  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where, 
besides  the  customary  Ave,  a  Te  Deum 
was  sung  on  occasion  of  the  treaty.  The 
king  then  immediately  rode  back  to  Sor-. 
retsl6v,  from  whence  he  purp6sed  to  set 
out  on  his  journey  the  following  morning. 
The  bishop,  with  the  abbot  of  the  Forest 
Monastery,  and  the  other  ecclesiastics,  ac- 
companied him  (in  compliance  with  cus. 
tomary  courtesy),  besides  the  deputies  of 
the  town  and  the  burghers. 

The  bishop  desired  not  to  return  to 
Axelhuus  ere  every  trace  of  hostile  attack 
on  the  castle  was  effaced,  and  the  humiliw 
ating  insurrection  forgotten.  He  purposed 
to  accompany  the  king,  the  following  day,' 
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to  Roskild,  where  some  disturbances  had 
taken  place  on  the  occasion  of  their  rulers^ 
attempt  to  enforce  the  interdict. 

The  bishop  was  thus,  in  some  sort»  house* 
less  on  this  evening,  and  accepted,  as  an 
attention  which  was  his  due#  the  king's 
invitation  to  him  and  his  train  to  take  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night  at  his  caatie, 
where  all  who  had  accompanied  the  king 
were  also  invited  to  a  festive  supper. 
.  The  sun  had  just  set  as  the  train  reached 
Sorretsl6v,  and  Count  Henrik  proposed  to 
'  the  king  that  they  should  now,  ere  it 
grew  dark,  inspect  the  bishop's  charitable 
institution  at  St.  George's  hospital,  for 
lepers  and  those  who  were  sick  of  pestila:!* 
tial  disorders,  since  it  lay  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  castle.  At  this  proposal 
the  bishop,  and  the  abbot  of  the  Forest  Mo- 
nastery, became  evidently  uneasy;  but  this 
was  remarked  by  no  one  except  Count 
Henrik,  who  watched  them  closely,  and  had 
on  their  account  pri^osed  aloud  this  plan, 
which  he  readily  conjectured  the  king 
would  reject. 
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'*  It  is  too  late,  Count  I  and  I  have 
guests  besides,"  answered  the  king..  ^<  If 
you  desire  it,  inspect  the  hospital  yourself, 
and  describe  the  establishment  to  me  I  I 
know  it  doth  honour  to  the  bishop's  philan- 
thropy  I  —  although  I  should  haTe  deemed 
it  more  fitting  had  that  lazzaretto  he&i 
erected  elsewhere.  That  there  is  no  one 
sick  of  the  plague  there  at  the  present  mo« 
ment  I  know/'  Count  Henrik  bowed  in 
silence,  and  instantly  rode,  with  a  couple  of 
young  kni^ts,  across  Sorrestl6v  meadow, 
towards  the  hospital. 

•*  Permit  me  to  accompany  you.  Sir 
knights  I  I  desire  also  to  see  this  pious 
institution,''  said  the  abbot  of  the  Forest 
Monastery,  endeavouring  to  overtake  them 
on  his  palfrey;  but  they  heard  him  not, 
and  ere  the  abbot  reached  St«  George's 
hospital,  Count  Henrik  stood  already  in 
the  chamber  of  the  sick,  gazing  with  a  look 
of  sharp  scrutiny  on  a  man  who  seemed  to 
sleep,  but  whose  head  was  so  closely  muffled 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  masked. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  sick  man's  fore* 
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head  the  banning  of  a  lai^e  scar  was 
visible.  *<  What  is  the  name  of  this  man?*' 
inquired  Comit  Henrik,  in  a  stem  tone^  of 
the  alarmed  and  embarrassed  brethren  of 
St.  George. 

<<  No  one  knows  him,  gracioos  sir  I  ^  an- 
swered the  guardian}  *^he  was  brought 
bruised  and  wounded  hither  yesterday,  by 
two  stranger  canons  from  the  town ;  they 
had  found  him  half  dead  on  the  beach :  we 
were  forced  instantly  to  lay  a  plaster  over 
his  whole  face  and  we  cannot  now  remove 
it  without  endangering  his  life." 

**  As  I  live  I  it  is  the  outlawed  Kagge,** 
said  Count  Henrik,  and  all  gave  way  in 
consternation.  'VYou  have  housed  and 
healed  a  regicide,"  continued  the  count ; 
"  they  who  brought  him  hither  were 
traitors :  all  are  such  who  hide  an  outlaw.'' 

<^  Outlaw  or  not,  here  he  hath  peace  to 
die  or  i^cover,  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  Lord 
and  St»  George ;— that  shall  not  be  denied 
him  by  any  king  or  king's  servant,"  said 
an  authoritative  voice  behind  them,  and 
the  tall  abbot  of  the  Forest  Monastery  stood 
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in  the  door- way  of  the  chamber.  <<  No 
tyrant's  hand  reaches  unto  this  sanctuary 
of  compassion/'  continued  the  prelate.  '*! 
command  you,  brother^guardian,  and  every 
charitable  brother  who  here  serves  St. 
George,  I  command  ye,  in  the  name  of 
the  bishop  and  our  heavenly  Lord,  to 
cherish  this  sick  man  as  your  redeemed 
brother,  without  fear  of  man,  and  without 
asking  of  his  name  and  calling  in  the  world ! 
Perhaps  he  now  suffers  for  his  sins ;  but  of 
that  the  All-righteous  must  judge :  if  he 
hath  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Divine  chastise- 
ment he  will  indeed  soon  stand  before  his 
Judge ;  in  such  case,  pray  for  his  soul,  and 
give  him  Christian  burial  I  but  if  he  is 
healed  by  the  help  and  prayers  of  man,  or 
by  the  merits  and  miracles  of  any  saint, 
then  let  him  wander  forth  free  in  St. 
George's  name,  whether  he  goes  to  friend 
or  foe — whether  he  goes  to  life  and  hap- 
piness in  the  world,  or  to  ignominy  and 
death  on  the  scaffold  —  ye  are  set  here  to 
heal  and  comfort ; — to  wound  and  vex  the 
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wretched,  there  are  tyrants  enough  in  the 
world/' 

Count  Henrik  looked  in  astonishment 
at  the  dignified  prelate,  who  spoke  with 
authoritative  firinness,  and  really  seemed 
actuated  by  pious  zeal  and  compassion ;  a 
transient  flush  passed  over  the  countenance 
of  the  proud  warrior ;  it  seemed  ais  though 
he  blushed  at  having  persecuted  this  mi^ 
serable  being,  who  appeared  unable  to  move 
a  limb,  and  looked  more  dead  than  alive, 
<<  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  St.  George," 
he  said,  stepping  back,  '<  fulfil  your  duty  to 
the  criminal  as  unto  my  saint,  and  the  saint 
of  all  knights  I  I  require  not  you  nor  any 
one  to  be  merciless  {  but  this  I  will  say 
once  again,  you  shelter  an  outlawed  and 
dishonoured  traitor.  You  must  yourselves 
be  answerable  for  the  consequences/^  He 
cast  another  glance  at  the  object  of  his 
suspicions,  who  lay  immovable,  and  with- 
out any  discernible  expression  in  his  fright- 
ful and  shrouded  countenance.  The  count 
then  quitted  the  ho^ital,  and  allowed  the 
abbot  to  precede  him.     On  the  way  back 
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to  the  king's  castle  he  exchanged  not  a 
word  with  the  ecclesiastic,  who,  haughty 
and  silent,  gazed  on  him  with  a  triumphant 
mien.  Count  Henrik  said  nothing  of  his 
discovery  to  the  king ;  he  was  not,  indeed, 
perfectly  certain  that  he  had  not  been  mis* 
taken;  but  during  the  whole  eyening  he 
was  in  an  unusually  silent  and  thoughtful 
mood.  The  unhappy  criminal  now  appeared 
to  him  so  wretched  and  insignificant  that 
be  began  to  regard  all  dread  of  such  a  foe 
as  contemptible.  At  the  evening  repast 
the  king  principally  conversed  with  the 
deputies  of  the  council  and  the  burghers  of 
Copenhagen.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
sat  at  the  table  with  the  king  and  their 
ruler  the  bishop,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  repast  appeared  somewhat  abashed 
by  this  unwonted  honour.  The  king  re- 
peated his  commendation  of  the  loyalty  and 
bravery  of  the  Copenhageners  in  Marsk 
Stig's  feud,  and  the  war  with  Norway ;  he 
promised  them  compensation  for  every  loss 
they  might  sustain  hereafter  for  his  and 
the  kingdom's  sake^  so  long  as  the  outlaws 
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disquieted  the  country,  and  soon  contrived 
to  induce  the  plain,  straight-forward  citizens 
to  express  themselyes  freely  and  frankly 
respecting  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  their  town  in  regard  to  its  trade  and 
commerce.  They  thanked  the  bishop  and 
the  king  for  their  wise  town  Jaws,  and  for 
the  many  liberties  and  privileges  which  the 
town  already  enjoyed ;  but  they  hesitated 
not  to  mention  how  important  it  might  be 
for  the  public  revenue  if  the  monopolies  of 
the  towns  could  be  curtailed,  and  the 
burghers  allowed  at  least  the  same  privi* 
l^es  as  those  granted  to  foreigners. 

"  Truly  I  I  have  long  thought  of  that,'* 
said  the  king ;  **  this  matter  deserves  to 
be  thought  upon.  I  shall  await  further 
proposals  and  consideration  of  the  subject 
from  your  Lord  the  bishop  and  your  as* 
sembled  council." 

Great  joy  was  manifest  in  the  counte* 
nances  of  the  burgers  at  this  speech ;  but 
the  bishop  appeared  little  pleased  with  the 
king's  zealous  interest  iti  the  town  and  its 
concerns.     The  conversation  between  the 
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ecclesiastics  from  Axelhuus  was  reserved 
and  laconic.  The  king  himself  was  often 
silent  and  abstracted ;  at  times  he  appeared 
striving  to  repress  the  expression  of  his 
wrath  against  the  bishop,  and  the  abbot, 
who  he  knew,  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
friends  of  Grand.  After  the  repast  the 
burghers  took  a  cheerful  and  hearty  fare- 
well of  the  king,  whom  they  once  more 
thanked  for  the  rescue  and  peace  of  their 
good  town ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  with  high  panegyrics  on  the 
king's  mildness  and  favour.  Count  Henrik 
and  the  knights  repaired  to  the  chess-table 
in  the  upper  hall,  and  Eric  remained  almost 
alone  among  the  ecclesiastics.  With  an 
air  of  mysterious  confidence  the  abbot  and 
the  provincial  prior  drew  closer  to  the 
bishop,  whose  authority  and  drooping  cou- 
rage they  strove  to  sustain  in  the  king's 
presence* 

The  two  ecclesiastics  who  had  principally 
conducted  the  treaty,  and  had  impartially 
defended  the  rights  of  the  bishop,  as  well 
as  the  liberties  of  the  people,  kept  nearest 
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the  king,  and  strove  furthermore  to  prevent 
every  outbreak  of  his  anger  against  the 
friends  of  the  banished  archbishop :  they 
were  the  provincial  prior  of  the  Dominicans^ 
Master  Olans  (who,  as  the  king's  counsellor 
in  this  important  afiiur,  had  accompanied 
him  from  Wordingborg),  and  the  general- 
superior  of  the  Copenhagen  chapter,  who 
belonged  to  the  bishop's  train,  but  was 
secretly  devoted  to  the  king,  and  had  even 
dared  to  protest  against  the  interdict.  To 
these  personages  the  king,  shortly  before 
retiring  to  rest,  addressed  a  question  which 
had  been  weighing  on  his  heart  the  whole 
day,  and  which  he  seemed  desirous  should 
be  answered  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop, 
ere  he  retired  to  rest. 

*<  Tell  me,  venerable  sirs,"  said  Eric, 
"  how  far  the  canonical  law  rensonably  ex- 
tends with  regard  to  marriage  within  the  ties 
of  consanguinity,  and  how  far  the  dispen* 
sation  of  the  church  can  really  be  considered 
as  necessary,  according  to  the  law  of  God, 
when  the  relationship  is  so  distant  that  it 
is  hardly  remembered  ?" 
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'*  It  is  a  prolix  and  difficult  question, 
your  grace,"  answered  the  generaUsuperior 
of  the  chapter,  evasively,  with  a  dubious 
side-glance  at  the  bishop  and  the  abbot  of 
the  Forest  Monastery.  **  I  must  crave  some 
time  for  reflection  in  order  to  answer  it 
rightly." 

"  If  the  prevailing  senseless  law  is  fol- 
lowed," said  the  aged  provincial'prior  in  a 
firm  tone,  and  with  an  undaunted  glance  at 
the  attentive  prelates,  '^almost  every  com- 
putable degree  of  relationship  may  be  an 
impediment,  and  may  call  for  an  indulgence; 
but  when  this  is  carried  out  too  far  I  believe 
the  church's  holy  father  will  agree  with  me 
that  such  an  extreme  doth  but  uselessly 
burden  the  conscience,  just  as  it  also  may 
lightly  become  a  subject  for  scoffing  and 
scandal,  instead  of  being  a  means  of  edifi- 
cation to  Christian  and  reasonable  persons. 
If  one  were  to  be  consistent  in  these  matters, 
no  marriage  would  at  last  take  place  in  Chris- 
tendom without  dispensation  from  the  papal 
see,  seeing  that  all  persons  are  kindred  in 
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the  flesh,  inasmuch  as  they  all  descend  ftom 
old  Adam  and  Eve/' 

"That  is  precisely  my  own  opinion,**  said 
the  king,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction ;  <*  it 
would  take  a  tolerably  long  reckoning. — 
What  hyoitr  opinion  of  this,  pious  Bishop 
Johan  ? '' 

The  bishop  appeared  confused,  at  the 
half-jesting  tone  with  which  the  king  asked 
his  opinion  ;  he  was  not  prepared  for  this, 
and  seemed  to  wish  just  as  little  to  tread 
on  the  heels  of  papal  authority,  as  to  dare 
at  this  moment  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the 
king  —  he  stammered  out  a  few  words, 
and  strove  to  evade  a  decided  declaration. 

*<  Permit  me,  venerable  brother  I  to  an* 
swer  this  question,"  began  the  abbot,  with 
a  proud  and  collected  deportment:  -^ "  an 
example  will  best  explain  the  case,''  he 
continued,  addressing  himself  to  the  king ; 
"  no  case  is  more  in  point  than  that  of  your 
grace's  relationship  to  your  young  kins- 
woman. Princess  Ingeborg  of  Sweden." 

"Truly I"  exclaimed  the  king,  with  a 
start,   "  you   use  no  circumlocution.  Sir 
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Abbot  I  you  go  straight  to  the  point.  It 
suits  me  best»  however.  Let  us  keep  to 
that  example  I  I  am  more,  every  way^  in- 
terested in  it  than  in  any  other  I  ** 

*'  Ere  the  church  can  bless  your  medi- 
tated marriage  union  with  this  your  high« 
bom  relative/'  continued  the  abbot,  with 
calm  coldness,  **  the  holy  father's  dispen- 
sation and  indulgence  are  altogether  ne« 
cessary,  and  this  on  a  two-fold  account ; 
pro  primo,— *  because  of  the  tie  of  relation- 
ship by  marriage  ;  and  pro  secundo,  — -  be- 
cause of  the  taint  of  relationship  by  blood. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  royal  sir!  the 
aforesaid  Princess  Ingeborg's  uncle.  Count 
Gerhard  of  Holstein,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
by  his  marriage  with  your  most  royal 
mother,  the  dowager  Queen  Agnes,  your 
grace's  present  step-father.  Count  Ger- 
hai'd's  fatherly  relationship,  as  well  to  that 
noble  princess,  as  to  your  Grace  I  causes 
an  almost  brotherly  and  sisterly  connec- 
tion between  you  and  the  young  prin- 
cess ;  —  and  marriage  between  brother 
and  sister,  or  between  those  who  may  be 
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considered  as  such,  is  sternly  forbidden  by 
every  law  of  God  and  man—" 

**  You  have  made  us  out  brother  and 
sister  in  a  trice ;  it  is  a  singular  way  of 
bringing  people  into  near  relationship." 
interrupted  the  king,  "  yet  pass  but  over 
the  relationship  by  marriage,  with  my  step- 
father's niece,  venerable  sir  I — there  is  not 
a  single  drop  of  the  same  blood  therein. 
Nought  but  a  near  and  actual  blood  reUi- 
tionship  do  I  acknowledge  to  be  so  real  a 
hindrance  that  it  can  only  be  removed  by 
God's  vicegerent  upon  earth/' 

*^  Your  grace  is  right  in  some  respects,*' 
answered  the  abbot,  **  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
tie  of  blood,  which  in  this  instance  consti* 
tutes  the  sin,  and  makes  every  marriage 
union  between  relations,  which  hath  not 
been  sanctified  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
church,  an  unholy  act,  a  deadly  sin,  and  a 
damnable  connection." 

"  Ha  I  do  you  rave  ?  "  cried  the  king : 
his  brow  flushed  ;  anger  glowed  in  his 
cheek  and  on  his  lofty  brow,  but  he  subdued 
his  rising  ire.    **  If  terrible  words,  vrithout 
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truth  or  reason,  had  power  to  slay  the  soul, 
I  should  long  since  have  been  spiritually 
murdered,"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  Now,  say  on.  Sir  Abbot  I  —  how  near 
reckon  you,  then,  the  blood  relationship, 
which,  according  to  your  bold  assertion, 
may  plunge  me  into  deadly  sin,  and  into  a 
gulf  of  horror  and  ignominy,  if  I  await  not 
a  permit  from  Rome  to  perpetrate  such 
crime  ?  " 

<<  It  is  easy  to  reckon  up  the  d^rees  of 
forbidden  affinity,"  answered  the  abbot, 
with  imperturbable  coolness.  <<  The  high- 
bom  Princess  Ingeborg  is,  as  is  known,  a 
legitimate  daughter  of  King  Magnus,  who 
was  a  legitimate  son  of  the  high-bom  Birger 
Jarl,  whose  consort,  the  lady  Ingeborg, 
was  a  legitimate  daughter  of  King  Eric 
the  tenth,  whose  Queen  Regize  was,  lastly, 
a  legitimate  daughter  of  your  grace's  de- 
parted royal  father's -— father's  —  father's 
father;  —  ergo,  the  princess  is  a  great- 
great  grandchild  of  your  grace's  grand- 
father's departed  royal  father,  Waldemar 
the  Great,  of  blessed  memory  I " 
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"  Perfectly  right,  grand-children's  grand* 
children's  children  then,  of  my  great-great 
grandfather  —  a  near  relationship,  doubt* 
less  I  "  said  the  king,  bursting  into  a 
laugh.  '<  I  now  wish  you  a  good  and 
quiet  night,  venerable  and  most  learned 
sirs  I ''  he  added,  apparently  with  a  light- 
ened heart,  and  with  a  cheerful  and  de- 
termined look :  *^  I  never  rightly  consi* 
dered  the  matter  before ',  now  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me ;  I  can  sleep  as  quietly  as  in 
Abraham^s  bosom,  when  I  think  on  the 
sin' which  I,  with  mature  deliberation  and 
full  resolve,  purpose  to  perpetrate  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  could  wish  no  one  among 
you  may  ever  have  a  heavier  sin  on  his 
conscience."  So  saying,  he  bowed  with 
a  smile,  and  departed. 

The  king's  eager  talk  with  the  eccle« 
siastics  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Count 
Henrik  and  his  companions,  who  had  ap. 
proached,  and  heard  the  subject  of  the 
conversation.  On  the  king's  laughingly 
repeating  the  abbot's  calculation,  some  of 
the   young    knights    had    laughed    right 
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heartily  also.  The  abbot  was  crimson 
with  rage.  *^It  is  the  mark  of  eye-ser- 
vants/' he  said  aloud,  *^  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  laughing  at  what  their  gracious 
lords  consider  to  be  absurd,  even  though 
such  merriment  doth  but  disgrace  them 
and  their  short-sighted  masters.  This 
scoffing  and  contempt  shall  be  avenged,  my 
brother,"  he  whispered  in  the  bishop's 
ear,  with  a  significant  look.  The  bishop 
started,  and  looked  anxiously  around  ;  he 
winked  at  his  incensed  colleague,  and  ob- 
served aloud,  that  it  was  high  time  to 
retire  to  rest,  and  bid  good-night  to  all 
discord  and  worldly  thoughts.  The  master 
of  the  household  now  appeared  with  a  num- 
ber of  torch-bearers,  and  the  knights,  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastics,  repaired  to  the 
chambers  assigned  to  them,  in  the  knights' 
story  in  the  western  wing  of  the  castle. 
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CHAP.  TIL 

Tow  vSLi>$  mtdttight.  Count  Henrft  stood 
la  hi$  ctpartxzhfftt^  next  tlie  kmg^s  chamber, 
ttt  the  upoer  stv^nr  of  the  nstle.     He  had 
extinguished  hi*  Kght,  hi  order  to  retire  to 
resst^  btrt  renuuned  :$taiidiiig  half-undressed, 
:&t  the  hi^  arehed-wtndow,  which  hx^ed 
Cv.m;jtnl<  che  eftst^  and  fram  which  he  gazed 
out   m   the  moan%ht  upon  the  Sound, 
w;itch:ts^  the  distant  Tesseb  gliding  awaj 
over  the  jittering  wbrror  of  the  waters. 
5mee  he$  rfsit  to  St*  George's  hospital,  he 
had  been  :<t!a!it  and pnsrre*  Attheevenn^ 
repast  he  had  eoiistanllT  drained  his  cnp, 
R>r  the  pinpose  of  laiaing  his  ^pirks^     His 
pul^  beat  hard ;  recollections  of  the  past, 
au J  hopes  for  the  futQfe^  passed  lapidlj 
throu^  hb  aund»  in  &irand  ririd  im^ery. 
At  the  sight  of  the  ocean  and  the  distant 
prospect,  he  gave  hnsself  up  to  Ttsioiiarj 
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longings  after  his  distant  fatherland,  and  a 
beloved  form  seemed  to  flit  before  him,  as  he 
pressed  the  blue  shoulder-scarf  to  his  lips, 
and  hung  it  carefully  over  a  high-backed 
chair.     He  took  a  gold  chain,  which  the 
king  had  lately  given  him,  from  his  breast, 
and  laid  his  sword  aside.  *\  Deeds,  achieve- 
ments, honour,  first  I  "  he  said  to  himself, 
*<  and  then  love  will  surely  also  twine  me  a 
wreath.     Now  that  his  life  and  haj^iness 
are  at  stake,  he  shall  not  have  called  me 
his  friend  in  vain.     Let  him  become  a 
Waldemar  the  Victorious  I  and  Henrik  of 
Mecklenborg's  name  shall  be  famed  like 
that  of  Albert  of  Orlamundoe.  But  another 
sort  of  fellow,  and  a  right  merry  on6,  will  / 
be."  He  now  heard  the  weapons  of  the  body- 
guard clashing  in  the  antechamber,  where 
a  young  halberdier  kept  guard,  with  twelve 
spearmen.     It  was  not,  however,  usual  for 
tbe  king  to  be  surrounded  by  a  guard, 
when  he  made  a  progress   through  the 
country,  and  passed  the  night  at  any  of  the 
royal  mansions;  but  here,  where  the  ba- 
nished archbishop  and  the  outlaws   still 
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had  their  numerous  friends,  and  where  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  town  were  on 
doubtful  terms  with  the  king,  Count  Henrik 
had  counselled  this  precaution  as  in  some 
degree  necessary,  after  so  recent  an  insur^ 
rection,  and  where  the  king's  mediation  had 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  all  the  discontented. 
While  Count  Henrik  was  undressing  him- 
self,  the  Drost's  letter  dropped  from  his 
vest,  and  he  pondered  thoughtfully  over 
the  solemn  warnings  it  contained.  ^*  Hum  I 
the  junker,''  he  said  to  himself  '*  his  own 
brother  —  and  yet  surely  a  traitor  —  never 
shall  I  forget  his  countenance  that  night  at 
Kallundborg — the  blood  of  the  unhappy 
commandant  was  surely  upon  his  head  — 
he  will  be  no  joyous  wedding  guest  —  he 
would  assuredly  rather  stand  by  the  bride- 
groom's grave  ; —  then  might  a  crown  yet 
fall  upon  his  raven's  head.  Hum  I  they 
are  murky,  these  Danish  royal  castles,"  he 
continued,  looking  around  the  dark  gothic 
chamber,  with  its  arched  roof  and  walls,  a 
fathom  thick,  '*  Is  he  safe  here  among  his 
guests  ?      The  little  spying  bishop  was 
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Gii^nd's  good  friend.     I  like  him  not ;  the 
haughty,  gloomy  abbot  still  less — they  are 
dangerous  people,  those  holy  men  of  God, 
when  they  will  have  a  finger  in  state  affairs. 
Here  he  sleeps  under  the  same  roof  with 
his  enemies  to-night ;  and  yonder,  in  the 
hospital,  lies  a  disguised  regicide  ;  perhaps 
he  was  only  deadly  sick  for   appearance 
sake,  and  my  compassion  was  ill  bestowed." 
As  Count    Henrik   was   revolving   these 
thoughts,   and  delayed   retiring  to   rest, 
there  was  a  low  knocking  at  the  door.     It 
opened,  and  an  ecclesiastic  entered ;  he  was 
a  quiet,  serious  old  man.     The  moonlight 
fell  on  a  pale  and  somewhat  melancholy 
face,  and  the  Count  recognised  the  general, 
superior  of  the  Copenhagen  chapter.  **  A 
word  in  confidence,  noble  knight,"  he  whis- 
pered mysteriously  ;   <*  I  come  like  Nico- 
demus ;  yet  it  is  not  spiritual  things,  but 
temporal,  which  have  disturbed  my  hight's 
rest.     Your  liege  the  king  hath  this  day 
generously  saved  my  life  and  the  lives  of 
my  colleagues,  although  he  does  not  re- 
gard us  all  as  his  friends,  and  with  some 
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?^.ft9oa: :  pe^^iaps  I  mj  nom  be  aUe  to  le- 


^^'Hov?"^  cxci^iDed    Caant   Heoiik : 
"-*  ssT  oxu  i¥3ienbiie  $ar !  What  luTe  yoa  to 
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ic"  ofiT^'^  r^vniJSDed  the  ecdenHtic,  **  I 
V  ^r.  rich  sk^  of  feir  aod  ahns,  and  gme 
hot  lirrjf  hem!  to  nhai  paned  anNmd  ne. 
A  h^l^oeld  mil  had  been  CMmd  on  die 
K»c^  «z>d  OCX  «f  c^iiiijiiiiiM  nkeB  into 
libe  hMU  I  si«  iK<  his  &oe,  and  his  Toice 
wtfes^  flTsnge  to  aie  ;  of  that  I  tarn  take  aqr 
mlL  He  w  aiuTwwdb  earned  to  St. 
Ge^rre^  Ho^ital  here,  chne  hy  the  king^ 
immIw^  Viae  ^hyhidJM—der  the 
t^  wrt$  in  the  hoau  fer  fear  of  the  bbsot- 
jv^rsDUs  t^  »ci  soai  had  cohk  to  hnaadf : 
ax»d  eTrhtnyd  bubt  atna^e,  eai^gaatical 
wc)&  miih  my  cioDe^go^  the  dfahat  of  the 
F.mit  McMerr.  Whii  k  iw  I  he^ 
K<n  hati  aod  c— oat  niiaJhii  ;  battheie 
VEiiut  he  ioaae  i^iteii  ahaot  that 


he  sMBod  to  oie  io  oe  i«e  to  he» 
peored  leoit  of  aD  fnyaiud  ibr  hii 
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departure  from  this  world.  My  lord,  the 
bishop  seemed  neither  to  know  him  nor  his 
dark  projects ;  but  as  I  said,  the  abbot  knew 
him,  and  had  assuredly  before  administered 
to  him  the  most  holy  Sacrament.  More 
have  I  not  to  say }  but  I  felt  compelled  to 
seek  you  out,  however  late  it  was  :  I  could 
not  sleep  for  disquiet  thoughts.  The  guard 
without,  here,  I  found  in  a  deep  slumber,  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  with  your  know- 
ledge/' 

"  How  ?  Impossible  I"  exclaimed  Count 
Henrik,  in  great  consternation,  hastily 
stepping  into  the  antechamber,  where  he 
found  all  the  twelve  spearmen  lying  asleep 
on  the  floor.  On  the  table  stood  an  empty 
wine  flask  and  some  goblets.  The  young 
halberdier,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
guard,  sat  likewise  asleep  in  a  comer. 
Count  Henrik  shook  them ;  but  they  were 
all  in  a  deep  sleep.  **  Treachery  I "  he 
exclaimed,  in  dismay,  and  hastily  snatched 
a  lance  from  one  of  the  sleeping  guards. 
**  Haste  to  the  knights'  story,  venerable 
sir  I  Wake  all  the  king's  men,  and  call  them 
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instantly  hither  I  I  cannot  now  myself 
quit  the  king's  door.  I  will  fasten  the  door 
after  you :  knock  three  soft  strokes  when 
you  return !    For  the  Lord's  sake,  haste ! " 

The  ecclesiastic  nodded  in  silence,  and 
departed.  Count  Henrik  locked  the  door 
of  the  upper  story  after  him,  and  barn- 
cadoed  it  with  tables  and  benches  —  he 
strove  again  to  waken  the  sleeping  guards, 
but  it  was  in  vain :  they  seemed  not  in- 
toxicated by  ordinary  wine ;  their  sleep 
rather  resembled  that  caused  by  a  soporific 
draught. 

Count  Henrik  stood  alone  among  the 
sleepers,  and  waited  long  in  a  state  of  pain- 
ful anxiety ;  there  was  a  deathlike  stillness 
around  him  :  he  heard  but  the  deep-drawn 
breathings  of  the  sleepers ;  but  the  king's 
men  from  the  knights'  story  did  not  arrive, 
and  the  ecclesiastic  returned  not  either. 
He  stood  for  full  an  hour,  listening  with 
lance  in  hand.  All  was  still.  At  last  he 
thought  he  heard  a  noise,  as  if  some  one 
was  scraping  the  wall,  or  creeping  to  the 
window  over  the  projecting  battlements 
near  the  staircase  of  the  upper  story.     He 
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cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  window,  and  saw 
a  horrible  and  deadly  pale  face,  which  he 
could  not  recognise,  pressed  flat  to  one  of 
the  window  panes.  He  rushed  forward 
with  raised  lance,  but  when  he  reached  the 
window  the  face  had  disappeared.  Count 
Henrik  stepped  back,  thrilled  by  a  feeling 
of  horror  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced.  It  seemed  as  if  the  prostrate 
warriors  around  him  mocked  his  growing 
uneasiness  by  the  profound  indifference  of 
their  slumbers.  He  felt  as  if  secret  doors 
were  about  to  open  in  all  the  old  panels, 
and  the  outlawed  regicides  of  Finnerup 
were  ready  to  rush  forth  masked  from  every 
comer  to  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  St. 
Cecilia's  eve,  and  avenge  Marsk  Stig  and 
their  slain  kinsmen.  He  kept  his  lance  in 
the  one  hand  and  held  his  knight's  sword 
unsheathed  in  the  other.  Thus  armed,  he 
stationed  himself  without  the  king's  door, 
and  just  before  the  open  door  between  his 
own  chamber  and  the  landing  of  the  upper 
story,  every  moment  expecting  an  attack 
from  the  foe,  who  were  probably  many  in 
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number.  It  was  useless  to  give  an  alarm  ; 
the  wing  containing  the  knights'  story, 
where  all  the  king's  men  slept,  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  for  his  voice  to  reach  thi- 
ther, and  if  the  traitors  were  nigh,  a  shout 
of  distress  might  embolden  them.  He 
thought  of  waking  the  king ;  but  all  as  yet 
was  quiet,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  showing 
fear  in  Eric's  presence,  where  there  was  no 
en^my  either  to  be  seen  or  heard.  To 
the  king's  sleeping  chamber  diere  was  no 
other  entrance  than  through  the  ante* 
chamber  of  the  upper  story  and  the  count's 
apartment.  The  windows  of  the  king^s 
chamber  were  furnished  with  iron  bars : 
but  in  the  antechamber  the  high  arched 
windows  were  without  any  defence,  and 
they  looked  out  on  the  other  side  to  the 
open  field.  From  this  quarter  he  expected 
the  attack  would  be  made,  and  he  feared, 
with  reason,  that  some  mishap  must  have 
chanced  to  the  ecclesiastic  on  the  way  to 
the  knights'  story.  The  longer  he  pon- 
dered over  his  situation,  the  more  alarming 
it  appeared.     An  idea  now  suddenly  struck 
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hiin»  which  he  instantly  hastened  to  put  into 
execution.  After  he  had  once  more  un- 
successfully attempted  to  arousie  the  slum- 
bering men-at-arms  he  raised  them  up  one 
by  one  from  the  floor  and  bound  them 
tight  by  their  shoulder-scarfs,  in  an  almost 
upright  position,  to  the  strong  iron  hooks 
in  the  window  pillars,  which  were  used  for 
hanging  weapons  upon.  In  this  attitude 
they  turned  their  backs  towards  the  win- 
dows looking  upon  the  fields,  and  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  those  without  to  be 
awake  and  at  their  posts.  Hardly  had  he 
completed  this  laborious  task  ere  he  heard 
whispering  voices,  and  a  low  clashing  of 
arms  under  the  windows.  He  sprang  sud- 
denly forward  with  raised  lance  and  sword, 
to  that  window,  which  was  most  strongly 
lighted  up  by  the  moonshine,  and  shouted 
in  a  loud  triumphant  voice,  <*  Now's  the 
time,  guard  I  Here  we  have  them  in  the 
field." 

"  Fly  !  fly  I  we  are  betrayed  I — they  are 
all  on  their  legs !"  said  a  hoarse  voice  with- 
out ;  and  Count  Henrik  saw  in  the  clear 
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moonshine  a  whole  troop  of  ma^ed  persons, 
in  the  mantles  of  Dominican  monks»  take 
flight  over  the  meadow.  **  St.  George  be 
praised  I "  he  exclaimed,  once  more  breath- 
ing  freely.  **  I  should  hardly  have  been 
able  to  master  so  many/' 

The  spearmen  and  the  young  halberdier 
still  slept  soundly  in  their  hanging  position. 
Count  Henrik  bound  them  yet  faster,  and 
left  them  in  this  attitude.  When  the  king 
stepped  forth  from  his  chamber  at  sun-rise» 
he  beheld,  to  his  surprise,  Count  Henrik 
pacing  up  and  down,  half-dressed,  on  the 
landing,  with  weapons  in  both  hands,  while 
the  guard  hung  snoring  in  their  shoulder- 
scarfs  among  the  untenanted  suits  of  ar- 
mour on  the  window  pillars.  At  this  sight 
he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  on  hear- 
ing  the  strange  adventure  shook  his  head 
and  smiled.  <<  You  have  dreamed,  my  good 
Count  Henrik ;  or,  to  speak  plainly,  you 
have  had  a  goblet  of  wine  too  much  in 
your  head,"  he  said,  gaily.  **  I  noticed 
that  last  night,  indeed  ;  but  compared  with 
these  fellows  you  have  assuredly  been  sober: 
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you  have  made  rare  game  of  them  in  your 
merriment." 

"  As  T  Jive,  my  liege,  it  was  no  joke," 
began  Count  Henrik  eagerly ;  but  the 
lancers  now  began,  one  after  another,  to 
gape  and  to  stretch  themselves.  When 
they  found,  however,  how  they  were  bound 
to  the  armour-hooks,  and  beheld  the  king 
with  Count  Henrik  just  opposite  them, 
they  demeaned  themselves  most  strangely, 
betwixt  fear  and  bashfulness.  The  king 
turned  away  to  repress  his  laughter,  as  he 
was  now  compelled  to  be  stem ;  but  Count 
Henrik  was  indignant  at  his  incredulity 
and  gay  humour. 

"  Throw  the  whole  of  that  dormouse 
guard  into  the  tower,"  commanded  the 
king;  **they  can  sleep  themselves  sober, 
and  so  be  better  able  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  another  time.  You  yourself  shall 
get  off  by  putting  up  with  my  laughter," 
he  added,  and  went  with  the  count  into 
another  apartment.  *'  Henceforth  I  can 
believe  neither  what  you  nor  my  dear  Drost 
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Aage  see  and  hear  in  the  moonshine.  Oat 
of  pure  love  to  me  you  spy  traitors  in  every 
comer,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  playing 
mad  pranks.  Hath  any  one  ever  known 
the  like  of  the  halberdier  guard  I ''  When 
the  door  of  the  guard-room  was  shut,  the 
king  gave  vent  to  his  laughter ;  his  opinion 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  strengthened 
by  observing  that  Count  Henrik  was  only 
half.dressed,  and  by  his  disturbed  looks. 

**  You  wound  me  by  your  doubts,  my 
liege,"  resumed  Count  Henrik,  with  sub* 
dued  vehemence,  and  casting  his  mantle 
around  him;  ''but  so  long  as  you  can 
make  laughing-stocks  of  your  true  servants  i 
thank  God,  it  is  a  proof  at  least  that  you 
are  of  good  cheer,  my  liege,  and  that  should 
vex  no  loyal  subject.  You  can  witness, 
fellows,"  he  continued  eagerly,  again  open- 
ing  the  door  of  the  guard-chamber  upon 
the  dismayed  spearmen.  <<  No  t  that  is 
true ;  you  saw  nothing  of  it,  ye  drowsy 
pates  I"  he  cried  in  wrath.  "  To  the  tower 
with  you  instantly !  and  you  besides,  vigi. 
lant  Sir  halberdier !     You  never  more  de- 
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serve  to  be  trusted  with  the  guarding  of 
the  king's  person/' 

The  young  halberdier,  who  had  awoke 
in  fear  and  dismay,  and  had  now  extricated 
himself  from  his  humiliating  position,  re- 
lated  in  his  excuse  how  he  had  lost  his 
consciousness  in  an  unaccountable  manner, 
after  having  only  drunk  a  single  cup  of  the 
evening  draught  which  had  been  brought 
to  them.  They  had  all  fared  in  the  same 
manner.  The  king  at  last' became  serious, 
and  caused  the  matter  to  be  strictly  inquired 
into.  It  could  not  be  discovered  who  had 
brought  the  soporific  draught.  None  of 
the  king's  attendants  knew  any  thing  of  it. 
No  one  had  been  roused  in  the  knights' 
story.  The  old  general-superior  must  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  traitors :  he  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  When  the  bishop  and 
the  abbot  of  the  Forest  Monastery  heard 
what  had  been  done  they  appeared  to  be 
in  the  greatest  consternation.  The  bishop 
loudly  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
must  have  been  the  discontented  guild- 
brethren  from  the  town,  and  that  the  at- 
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tacki  in  all  probability,  had  concerned  him. 
Since  his  last  conversation  with  these  ecde* 
siastical  dignitaries  the  king  had  altered 
the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  determined 
instantly  to  repair  to  Helsingborg,  there 
to  expedite  his  marriage,  and  prepare  every 
thing  for  the  reception  of  his  bride. 

He  excused  himself  with  cold  courtesy 
from  all  further  companionship  with  hishc^ 
Johan  and  the  abbot,  who,  silent  and 
thoughtful,  set  out  on  the  road  to  Rosldld ; 
but  the  aged  provincial  prior  Olaus  accom- 
panied  the  king,  by  his  desire,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  absent  chancellor,  in  con. 
ducting  correspondence  and  matters  of  a 
similar  nature. 

When  the  king,  a  few  hours  after  sun- 
rise,  was  about  to  leave  Sorretsldr,  and 
traversed  the  ante-chamber  where  Count 
Henrik  had  kept  his  singular  night-watch, 
he  took  the  count's  hand  and  pressed  it 
with  warmth.  "  If  you  have  been  aUe  to 
put  my  enemies  to  flight,  here,  with  snoring 
fellows  on  hooks,  you  must  be  able  to  crush 
them  with  waking  men  in  coats  of  mail. 
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From  this  hour  you  are  my  Marsk,  Count 
Henrik  of  Mecklenborg,  with  the  same 
authority  in  peace  and  war  as  Marsk  Oluf- 
sen/*  So  saying,  the  king  handed  him  a 
roll  of  parchment,  with  sign  and  seal  of  this 
high  dignity.  **  When  I  laugh  another 
time  at  your  heroic  deeds,  brave  count,  and 
call  them  dreams  and  visions,  you  may 
call  me  an  unbelieving  Thomas,"  he  con- 
tinued. «  From  my  childhood  upwards  I 
have  had  as  many  deadly  foes  as  my  father 
had  murderers,"  he  added,  solemnly,  and 
with  a  tremulous  voice ;  ^^  yet  truly,  I 
thank  the  Lord  and  our  holy  Lady  for  my 
foes ;  they  teach  me  almost  daily  to  know 
my  true  friends." 

Count  Henrik's  eyes  beamed  with  joy ; 
he  heartily  thanked  the  king,  and  followed 
him  down  the  staircase  to  the  court  of  the 
castle,  where  Eric's  numerous  train  already 
awaited  his  coming,  on  horseback.  Count 
Henrik  sprang  gaily  into  the  saddle,  with 
his  new  commission  in  his  hand,  and  in- 
stantly  issued,  as  Marsk,  the  necessary 
orders  for  pursuing  and  tracking  the 
traitors. 
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As  they  rode  out  of  the  court-yard,  the 
king  missed  his  two  favourite  tournament 
steeds,  and  became  highly  displeased. 
**  Truly  this  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,'' 
he  said,  looking  around  him  with  so  stem 
a  glance  and  so  clouded  a  countenance  that 
the  young  knights  looked  at  each  other  in 
surprise;  and  a  word  of  soothing  or  admo- 
nition seemed  to  hover  on  the  lips  of  the 
aged  provincial  prior. 

<*  The  handsome,  spirited  prancers,  they 
^should  have  danced  before  Princess  Inge- 
borg's  car  on  our  bridal  day,"  continued 
the  king,  tummg  to  Master  Olaus.  '*  This 
is  no  good  omen  for  me.  They  might 
sooner  have  burned  the  castle  over  my 
head  than  robbed  me  of  those  noble 
animals." 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  horses 
were  already  missing  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  preceding,  together  with  both  the 
grooms  who  had  the  charge  of  them,  and 
that  they  had  been  sought  for  everywhere 
in  vain. 

<<  They  shall  and  must  be  found ;  I  will 
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answer  for  that/'  said  Count  Henrik,  and 
instantly  despatched  a  couple  of  his  own 
grooms  to  look  for  them.  The  party  rode 
on  i  but  the  king's  good  humour  was  dis* 
turbed  for  some  time.  <<  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  find  such  another  pair,"  he  said 
at  last,  in  a  milder  tone,  looking  out  across 
the  Sound  on  the  picturesque  road  to  £1- 
sinore,  while  the  larks  carolled  gaily  above 
his  head,  and  his  long  fair  locks  floated  on 
the  spring  breeze.  <<  I  always  fancied 
them  dancing  before  her  car  every  time  I 
thought  on  her  bridal  day;  eager  wishes 
may  make  us  superstitious  and  childish,  I 
believe.  Had  we  but  the  bride  in  the  car  we 
should  assuredly  get  it  drawn  to  church." 

"  You  would  have  twice  as  many  hands 
to  draw  it  as  there  are  hearts  in  Denmark's 
kingdom,"  said  Count  Henrik,  placing  a 
green  sprig  of  beech  in  his  hat.  **  We 
bring  summer  with  us  to  Helsingborg,  my 
sovereign  —  Look  I  Denmark's  forests  al- 
ready arch  themselves  into  a  vast  Gothic 
church  and  bridal  hall." 

<<  That  church  and  bridal  hall  they  shall 
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at  any  rate  leave  wide  open  to  me/'  ex- 
claimed the  king,  with  some  bitterness,  as 
he  raised  his  glance  above  the  woods  to  the 
clear  heavens.  **  Yon  eternal  church  of 
God,  besides,"  he  continued,  **  however 
matters  may  stand  with  her  image  here  in 
the  dust.     Is  it  not  so,  Master  Olaus  ? '' 

<<  The  true  temple  of  God's  spirit  is  a 
pious  and  loving  heart,  my  liege,"  answered 
the  mild,  calm,  provincial  prior.  *'  Where 
there  is  love  and  living  faith,  with  the 
Lord's  help,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  bless- 

it 

The  king  nodded  kindly  to  them  both, 
and  they  now  rode  briskly  forward  on  the 
road  to  Elsinore. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

While  in  Sweden  as  in  Denmark,  in  the 
loveliest  season  of  the  year,  the  old  favourite 
national  songs,  with  the  burden,  —  **  The 
woods  are  decked  in  leafy  green,"  and  "  The 
birds  are  warbling  now  their  song,"  were 
sung  as  well  in  castles  as  behind  the  plough, 
and  the  court  rejoiced  with  the  minne- 
singers over  "the  very  green  and  lovely 
May,"  and  "  the  mighty  power  of  love," 
couriers  were  constantly  passing  between 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  courts  at  Stockholm 
and  Helsingborg ;  and  a  feeling  of  joyous 
expectation  pervaded  all  Denmark.  Drost 
Aage  in  conjunction  with  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Master  Petrus  de  Dacia,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  immediate  scru- 
ples of  the  Swedish  state  council,  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  Danish  King  with 
Princess  Ingeborg.    Without  in  the  least 
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betraying  with  what  ardent  impetuosity 
their  chivah*ous  young  king  seemed  willing 
to  stake  life  and  crown  to  win  his  bride, 
and  without  the  roost  distant  allusion  to 
the  possibility  of  a  breach  of  peace  being 
caused  by  the  failure  of  a  negociation, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  most  peaceable 
relations,  and  the  most  loving  ties,  these 
faithful  servants  of  the  king,  had,  by  ad- 
ducing wise  and  politic  reasons,  first  brought 
the  wise  Regent  ThorkiJd  Knudsen  over 
to  their  side,  and,  despite  all  the  hin- 
drances which  the  malicious  Drost  Bruncke 
placed  in  their  way,  at  last  carried  their 
point  so  far  as  to  divest  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
communication at  Sjoborg,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  interdict  at  Copenhagen,  of  its 
paralysing  and  terrifying  influence,  at  the 
Swedish  court.  From  the  showing  of  the 
learned  Master  Petrus,  and  the  king's  own 
letters,  and  clear  explanation  of  the  matter, 
the  want  of  dispensation  from  the  papal 
court,  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  the 
omission  of  an  insignificant  formality,  after- 
wards  to  be  remedied  through  n^otiation. 
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The  flight  and  formal  banishment  of  Arch- 
bishop Grand  from  Denmark,  as  well  as 
the  insurrection  caused  by  the  execution  of 
the  interdict  in  Copenhagen,  had  rejoiced 
every  brave  and  free-minded  man,  as  well 
in  Sweden,  as  in  Denmark,  and  consider- 
ably diminished  the  dread  entertained  by 
the  Swedish  court  and  council  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  possible  breach  with  the  papal 
see.  A  new  and  overawing  proof  had  been 
displayed  of  the  courage  of  the  young  Danish 
king,  and  of  the  unanimity  with  which*  his 
loyal  people  joined  him  in  opposing  the 
usurpation  of  the  hierarchy.  Daring  poli- 
ticians were  even  found  who  hoped  the 
time  might  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
free  national  spirit  of  the  north  would 
render  people,  and  princes,  independent  of 
the  interference  of  the  papal  see  in  state 
matters,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Many  bold  and  manly  speeches  were  ut- 
tered in  the  Swedish  state-council  on  this 
occasion,  which  did  honour  to  Thorkild 
Knudsen  and  his  countrymen,  but  which 
were  reprobated,  by  the  opposite  party,  as 
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open  heresy  and  ungodliness,  which  would 
be  visited  upon  Sweden  as  well  as  Den- 
mark with  heavy  chastisement. 

Drost  Brunck6,  and  his  adherents,  de- 
spised no  means  which  might  tend  to  stop 
or  protract  the  negotiations ;  he  had  many 
able  prelates  on  his  side,  but  the  majority 
of  voices  were  against  him,  and  he  sought 
in  vain,  by  reviving  the  remembrance  of 
the  wrongs  and  animosities  of  the  two  na- 
tions, to  rekindle  the  ancient  national  hate, 
which  now  seemed  foi^t,  and  which  it 
was  hoped  a  mutual  alliance  between  the 
the  royal  houses,  would  entirely  eradicate. 

The  eager  opposition  party  in  the. 
Swedish  council,  which  was  headed  by 
Drost  Bruncke,  and  in  which  many  were 
disposed  to  think  that  Prince  Christopher 
took  a  secret  but  important  part,  was  cal- 
culated rather  to  forward  than  hinder  the 
final  decision  of  the  af&ir.  Sweden's  great- 
est statesman,  Marsk  Thorkild  Knudsen, 
was  on  this  occasion  called  on  to  display 
his  mental  superiority.  He  disdained  hav- 
ing recourse  to  his  authority  as  regent,  and 
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to  his  influence  as  the  guardian  of  King 
Birger,  and  the  darling  of  the  Swedish  na- 
tion. The  opinion  which  he  declared  from 
full  conviction,  he  wished  to  see  prevail  by 
its  own  weight,  and  by  its  accordance  with 
the  mutual  feeling  of  both  nations.  Thor- 
kild  Knudsen  now  stood  forth  in  council 
with  an  address  which  appealed  as  well  to 
the  hearts  as  to  the  sober  judgment  of  his 
countrymen. 

After  a  clear  and  calm  representation  of 
the  political  relations  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, and  the  original  affinity  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian people,  besides  what  they  could 
and  might  e£Pect  by  alliance  and  friendship 
for  their  mutual  security,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  powers.  Thorkild  also 
pourtrayed,  with  enthusiastic  and  glow, 
ing  eloquence,  the  greatness  and  devo- 
tion of  love's  triumph  over  petty  scruples 
and  national  prejudices.  He  gave  an 
equally  true  and  favourable  portraiture 
of  the  constant  and  loveable  character  of 
the  young  Danish  king,  as  well  as  of  the 
charms  of  the  noble  Princess  Ingeborg,  and 
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the  mutual  attachment  that  had  subsisted 
between  the  betrothed  pair  from  their  child- 
hood. He  finally  contrived,  with  as  much 
sagacity  as  eloquence,  to  put  down  the  ob- 
jections of  the  opposite  party,  and  bring 
the  negotiation  of  the  Danish  ambassadors 
to  the  happiest  issue ;  the  greater  number  of 
his  opponents  being  at  last  animated  by  a 
warm  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  the  royal 
pair,  which  was  mingled  by  the  soul-enlai^« 
ing  feeling  of  the  union  of  two  nations  in 
that  of  their  fairest  and  noblest  representa- 
tives.^ 

The  espousals  were,  therefore,  according 
to  the  ardent  wish  of  King  Eric  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  princess,  fixed  for  the 
first  of  June,  which  was  already  near  at 
hand ;  and  a  courier  from  Drost  Aage  was 
instantly  despatched  with  the  glad  tidings 
to  Eric.  The  whole  of  the  Swedish  royal 
family  were  to  accompany  the  princess  to 
Helsingborg,  where  splendid  preparations 
were  making  for  the  marriage,  and  the 
chivalrous  King  Eric  now  only  awaited  the 
dawning  of  that  happy  day  to  set  out  at 
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the  head  of  the  chivalry  of  Denmark,  with 
all  the  courtly  state  suited  to  the  occasion, 
to  meet  his  beautiful  bride  and  her  royal 
relatives. 

Towards  the  close  of  May,  Helsingboi^ 
castle,  together  with  the  town  and  its  vici- 
nity became  daily  the  resort  of  all  who 
were  most  distinguished  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  The  fair  gothic  castle,  with  its 
circular  walls,  its  bastions,  and  high  towers, 
rose  proudly  over  the  town  on  the  summit 
of  the  steep  rock  or  hill  above.  The  castle 
was  surrounded  by  deep  moats,  and  was 
considered  to  be  an  impregnable  fortress ; 
but  at  this  time  the  drawbridge  was  let 
down,  and  the  great  iron-cased  castle-gate, 
on  the  southern  side,  stood  open  to  admit  the 
coming  guests.  The  old  town,  which  dated 
its  origin  from  the  days  of  King  Frode  *, 

*  Frod^  accordiDg  to  the  Icelandic  historians, 
the  third  king  of  Denmark,  sumamed  **  The  Peace- 
ful,'* although  he  Beems  rather  to  hare  deserved 
the  title  of  **  The  Victorious,"  as  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  Sweden,  Hungary,  England,  and  Ireland 
under  his  sway.    The  history  of  Frod^  as  related 
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and  was  so  pleasantly  and  advantageously 
situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound, 
owed  its  present  prosperity  to  its  consider- 
able trade,  and  great  horse  and  cattle 
fairs.  It  was  tolerably  extensive,  but  was, 
however,  by  no  means,  capable  of  accom- 
modating  so  great  a  concourse  of  strangers. 
The  great  market-place,  close  to  the  coun- 
cil-house, and  the  handsome  church  of  St. 
Mary's  (the  central  point  of  the  town  where 
many  streets  met),  were  now  daily  as  much 
thronged  with  people  as  on  the  great  fair- 
days.  Besides  the  king's  nearest  relatives, 
and  the  wedding  guests  invited  by  the 
Alarsk^  from  the  lordly  manors  and  knightly 
castles  of  both  kingdoms ;  a  great  crowd  of 
curious  and  sympathising  persons  of  all 
ranks  flocked  to  Helsingborg,  even  from 
the  most  distant  provinces,  to  witness  the 
intended  festival,  and  partake  of  the  public 
amusements,  which,  on  this  occasion,  were 


by  the  marvd-loving  Sazo  Grammatictta,  ooDtains, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  writer  and  the  age, 
no  slight  mixture  of  fable.  —  Ihmslaior, 
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to  render  this  celebration  of  royal  nuptials 
a  national  festival  for  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

The  king  had  already  held  his  court, 
for  some  weeks,  at  Helsingborg.  Marsk 
Oluffsen  had  returned  from  Jutland,  where 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  put  an 
end  to  all  disturbances  by  capturing  the 
daring  partizans,  Niels  Brock  and  Johan 
Papse,  with  some  other  friends  of  the  arch- 
bishop's and  the  outlaws.  The  insurgents 
were  led  to  the  prison-tower  at  Flynder- 
borg,  but  the  stem  Marsk  Oluffsen  was 
personally  so  incensed  at  these  state  pri- 
soners, who  had  long  plagued  and  defied 
him,  that  he  thought  no  punishment  was 
adequate  to  their  deserts.  At  the  present 
moment  nothing  was  thought  of  at  court 
but  joy  and  festivity.  The  king's  step- 
father, Count  Gerhard,  had  arrived  from 
Nykioping  with  his  consort,  the  dowager 
queen  Agnes.  Next  to  the  king  himself 
no  one  seemed  more  to  rejoice  at  his  mar- 
riage  than  his  politic  and  dignified  mother. 
In  her  first  unhappy  marriage,  Agnes,  as 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Denmark's  queen,  had  held  that  wedded 
happiness,  among  royal  personages,  was 
only  the  dream  of  visionaries. .  After  the 
death  of  her  unhappy  consort  she  had  sacri- 
ficed the  title  of  queen,  and  changed  this 
dream  into  truth  and  reality,  in  her  own 
lot,  under  a  humbler  name.  Amid  her  own 
happiness  she  had  often  thought,  with  un- 
easiness and  regret,  on  having  made  a 
treaty,  involving  the  ftiture  destiny  of  her 
children  by  their  betrothal  in  early  child- 
hood, and  now  saw,  with  thankfulness,  that 
a  union,  projected  from  motives  of  state 
policy,  had  grown  into  the  natural  tie  of 
kindred  hearts. 

It  appeared  that  the  brave  Duke  of 
Langeland  had  forgotten  all  former  dis- 
putes with  the  king,  at  the  treaty  of  Wor- 
dingborg,  but  his  brother,  Duke  Valdemar 
of  Slesvig,  who  had  also  been  invited  out 
of  courtesy,  had  excused  himself  on  plea  of 
illness. 

Three  days  before  that  fixed  for  the 
bridal.  Junker  Christopher  arrived  with  a 
numerous  train  from  Kallundborg.     The 
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king  received  him  with  his  wonted  courtesy 
on  the  quay  of  Helsingborg,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  meet  him  with  his  new  Marsk, 
Count  Henrik,  and  his  halberdiers;  but 
there  was  a  painful  expression  of  suppressed 
anger  in  the  king's  generally  joyous  and 
kindly  countenance  as  he  gave  his  hand  to 
his  sullen  brother  in  token  of  welcome. 
It  was  pretty  openly  said  that  the  junker 
lately,  by  means  of  secret  cabals,  had  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  marriage,  and 
it  was  believed  the  king  had  painful  con- 
jectures on  the  subject,  although  no  proofs 
of  this  presumable  treachery  were  forth- 
coming. The  junker  himself  had  appeared 
latterly  to  suffer  from  a  corroding  melan- 
choly, which  was  often  succeeded  by  bursts 
of  wild  merriment, — since  the  storming  of 
Kallundborg  castle  especially,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  unhappy  commandant,  the 
restless  and  gloomy  disposition  of  the  prince 
had  assumed  this  fierce  character ;  even 
those  few  of  his  courtiers  who  were  really 
devoted  to  him,  and  regarded  his  gloomy 
reserved  deportment  as  an  effect  of  the 
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wrestlings  of  a  great  spirit  with  its  destiny 
often  complained  of  his  caprices ;  and 
though  they  still  adhered  to  him,  it  was, 
however,  with  a  species  of  fear,  mixed  with 
an  undefined  hope  of  one  day  arriving  with 
him  at  honours  and  fortune. 

The  mutual  greeting  of  the  brothers  on 
Helsingborg  quay  was  strikingly  cold»  al- 
though the  junker  seemed  desirous  by  his 
congratulations  and  expressions  of  courtesy 
to  do  away  with  all  appearance  of  mis- 
understanding. To  this  Count  Henrik  in 
particular  paid  special  attention.  In  the 
king's  train  were  seen  the  German  pro- 
fessors  of  minstrelsy,  who  had  abandoned 
their  researches  at  Wordingborg  castle  to 
enliven  the  festival  by  their  lays.  The 
papers  and  documents  which  Junker  Chris- 
topher had  removed  from  the  sacristy  chest 
at  Lund,  on  the  archbishop's  imprisonment, 
and  brought,  as  it  was  said,  to  the  state 
archives  at  Wordingborg  castle,  had  been 
sought  for  in  vain  by  the  learned  friends 
of  the  king.  These  documents  might  even 
yet  become  of  great  importance  to  the  king 
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in  the  suit  against  the  banished  archbishop ; 
but  they  had  disappeared  at  the  time  when 
matters  had  come  to  an  open  breach  with 
the  junker,  and  the  king  suspected  his 
brother  of  having  destroyed  them,  or  even 
of  having  returned  them  to  the  archbishop. 
The  king's  train  had  been  also  joined 
by  the  young  Iceland  bard,  the  priest  of 
St.  Olaf,  Master  Laurentius  of  Nidaros, 
who  had  now  exchanged  his  layman's  red 
mantle  for  the  more  reputable  black  dress 
of  a  canon;  and  beside  the  king  walked  the 
little  deformed  Master  Thrand  Fistlier, 
with  a  consequential  deportment,  and  dis- 
playing on  his  finger  a  large  diamond  ring, 
which  the  king  had  presented  to  him  in 
acknowledgement  of  his  superior  learning. 
On  the  king's  arrival  at  Helsingborg  the 
scientific  mountebank  had  been  set  at 
liberty.  He  instantly  contrived  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  king  (eager  as  he  was 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge),  after  he  had 
with  dexterity  and  keen  ability  repelled 
evei7  charge  against  himself,  as  well  of  the 
Leccar  heresy  as  of  witchcraft.     This  last 
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accusation,  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
persecution  and  peril  he  underwent  at 
Skanor,  he  alluded  to  with  exultation,  as 
a  striking  testimony  to  his  own  astonishing 
arts,  and  a  ludicrous  proof  of  the  dulness 
of  the  age  and  the  absurdities  of  popular 
ignorance.  The  king  now  presented  him 
to  his  brother  as  a  rare  scholar  and  an 
extraordinary  artist.  The  significant  look 
with  which  Junker  Christopher  greeted 
this  far-travelled  adventurer  seemed  to  be- 
tray an  earlier  acquaintanceship,  which, 
however,  was  acknowledged  by  neither. 
Count  Henrik  placed  but  little  reliance  on 
Prince  Christopher's  congratulations  and 
measured  courtesy.  He  narrowly  watched 
the  junker,  as  well  as  the  foreign  mounte- 
bank, about  whom  Aage  had  expressed 
himself  so  dubiously.  He  thought  he  more 
and  more  perceived  a  secret  understanding 
between  the  prince  and  the  mysterious 
scholar,  and  resolved  to  be  at  his  post. 
He  ventured  not,  however,  to  grieve  the 
king  by  disclosing  it,  or  increasing  his  sus- 
picion of  his  brother,  which  evidently  pained 
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him,  and  which  he  seemed  desirous  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  shake  off.  Neither 
on  this  nor  the  two  following  days  was  there 
any  nearer  approach  to  confidence  between 
the  brothers.  Courteous  phrases  and  stiff 
court  etiquette  were  resorted  to,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  want  of  cordiality.  It 
was  only  when  Junker  Christopher  was  at 
the  chase,  or  seated  at  the  draught-board 
or  the  drinking-table,  that  the  king  was 
seen  to  converse  joyously  with  his  mother 
and  Count  Gerhard,  or  jest  merrily  with 
Count  Henrik  and  his  knights :  the  Ger- 
man professors  of  minstrelsy  and  the  learned 
Icelanders  exerted  all  their  powers  to  while 
away  the  evenings  preceding  his  marriage- 
day,  when  his  ardent  and  impatient  spirit 
was  not  engrossed  by  important  affairs  of 
state.  But  when  he  seemed  at  times  in 
the  happiest  mood  he  often  grew  suddenly 
silent  and  thoughtful  at  the  mere  sound  of 
his  brother's  voice,  or  on  observing  his  wild 
uncertain  glance  from  under  his  dark  and 
knitted  brow. 

The  evening  before  the  impatiently  ex- 
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pected. first  of  June  the  king  sat  in  the 
upper  hall  of  Helsingborg  castle,  at  the 
chess-table,  where  he  was  usually  the  victor. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  had  found 
ah  almost  invincible  opponent  in  the  learned 
Iceland  philosopher,  who  appeared  able  be- 
forehand to  calculate  the  plans  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  only  to  need  a  single  move  in  order 
to  frustrate  them.  Notwithstanding  Master 
Th  rand's  decided  superiority,  the  king  had, 
however,  won  every  game ;  but  he  seemed 
to  regard  this  with  indifference;  he  was 
absent,  and  often  forgot  to  make  his  moves. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  he  heard 
his  brother  talking  of  hunting  and  horses 
with  Count  Gerhard ;  his  mother  was  lis- 
tening  to  the  poems  of  the  German  min- 
strels and  Master  Laurentius;  while  the 
young  knights  discoursed  with  animation 
of  the  next  day's  festivities  and  touma- 
ment. 

"  Tell  me,  Master  Thrand,'*  said  the 
king  to  his  learned  antagonist,  with  a 
thoughtful  glance  out  of  the  window  at 
the  star  lit  heavens,  "  what  is  your  opinion 
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of  omens,  and  of  the  wondrous  art  of 
astrology,  to  which  so  many  learned  men 
are  devoted  in  our  time.  Believe  you  the 
life  and  actions  of  men  and  the  changeable 
fortunes  of  this  world  can  be  so  consider- 
able and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  Al- 
mighty that  higher  powers  should  care  for 
them,  or  intermeddle  with  them  ?  —  and 
think  ye  the  position  and  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  stand  in  any  real  re- 
lation to  our  life  and  destiny?" 

**  That  is  almost  more  than  science  can 
be  said  as  yet  to  have  fathomed  with  cer- 
tainty, most  gracious  king  I "  answered  the 
artist,  with  a  subtle,  satirical  smile  on  his 
lips,  while  his  head  almost  disappeared  be- 
tween his  shoulders  j  "  but  if  any  science 
is  to  bring  clearness  and  demonstration  into 
the  speculations  of  the  learned  and  the 
mysteries  of  astrology,  it  must  be  that  ex- 
alted science  of  sciences  whose  poor  wor- 
shipper 1  am.  Assuredly,  your  grace, 
nothing  happens  in  the  world  but  what  is 
natural,  that  is  to  say,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  foregoing  causes ;  but  it  is  pre- 
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cisely  the  great  problem  of  the  mysterious 
and  hidden  causes  of  these  things  and 
events  which  it  is  the  province  of  human 
wisdom  to  solve.  <  Beaius  qui  potuit  re- 
rum  cognoscere  causas'  hath  been  said 
already  by  the  wise  heathen.  Theologians 
and  poets  indeed  picture  to  themselves  a 
nearer  and  safer  road  by  which  to  reach 
the  same  goal  as  oursdves,  or  even  a  far 
higher  one/'  he  continued,  with  a  scornful 
self-satisfied  smile ;  *'  but  they  deceive 
themselves  in  their  simplicity  and  enthu- 
siasm  by  looking  for  a  kind  of  supernatural 
influence  of  the  Divine  wisdom  which  in 
fact  is  the  life  and  soul  of  nature,  yet  which 
but  partially  discloses  itself  to  us  in  its 
workings,  according  as  these  by  degrees 
unfold  themselves  to  us  in  their  essences 
through  the  sacred  optic  tubes  of  science 
and  research.'* 

**  Now  you  mix  up  too  many  things  to- 
gether  for  me.  Master  Thrand  !"  said  the 
king,  shaking  his  head.  **  You  seem  to  me 
almost  to  confound  the  great  living  God 
and  Lord  with  his  creation,  or  what  you 
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call  nature.  With  all  my  respect  for 
human  wisdom  —  for  all  wise  and  useful 
learning  which  man  may  attain  by  the  ex- 
amination of  earthly  things,  I  think,  never- 
theless, that  the  spirit  of  truth  and  beauty, 
commonly  called  *<  genius"  by  our  scholars 
and  the  poets  of  olden  times,  as  also  **  the 
prophetic  vision,"  soar  far  above  the  ken  of 
human  intellect ;  and  for  what  is  of  para- 
mount importance  for  us  to  see,  we  have 
most  assuredly  the  holiest  and  noblest  optic 
tube  in  God's  own  revealed  word."  The 
king  paused  a  moment  and  gazed  on  the 
strange  deportment  of  the  little  philosopher, 
with  a  sharp  and  scrutinising  look,  **  You 
smile  as  if  you  pitied  me  for  this  my  sin- 
cere opinion.  I  am  a  layman,  but  all  the 
pious  and  learned  men  I  have  known  agreed 
with  me ;  nor  can  I  perceive  that  our  theo- 
logians err  in  considering  the  spirit  of  God 
as  a  surer  guide  to  true  knowledge  of  di- 
vine things  than  all  human  i^ubtlety  and 
wisdom." 

**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  my 
most  gracious  Lord,  or  the  pious  scholars 
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of  our  time  on  this  point/'  resumed  Masier 
Thrand,  looking  around  him  with  a  re- 
pressed smile,  and  a  cunning,  cautious 
glance,  **  but  of  this  I  would  rather  talk 
with  your  grace  in  your  private  chamber ! 
I  doubt  not  that  with  your  clear  and  un- 
prejudiced views,  (soaring  as  your  mind 
does  above  the  ignorance  of  our  age)  you 
will  understand  me  rightly.  I  dare  almost 
unconditionally  subscribe  to  all  that  the 
holy  church,  it  is  said,  considers  needful 
for  him  who  would  be  called  a  true  be- 
liever, provided  I  may  be  allowed  to  inter- 
pret the  words  of  ancient  writings  and 
symbols  according  to  their  true  and  rea- 
sonable signification ; —  meanwhile  there  is, 
however,  much  in  our  science  which  must 
as  yet  be  a  mystery  to  the  great  majority, 
and  even  to  the  scholars  of  our  time,  who 
are  too  but  much  inclined  to  discern  heresy 
and  ungodliness  in  every  free  thought. 
Noble  King  I  *'  he  added,  in  a  low,  mys- 
terious tone,  "  I  read  no  longer  with  the 
learned  in  the  small  written  volumes  (out 
of  which,  as  you  yourself  have  experienced^ 
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curses  are  as  often  quoted  as  blessings)  but 
I  read  much  more  in  the  great  book  that 
was  not  writ  by  the  hand  of  man,  and 
whose  words  sound  forth  eternal  wisdom 
in  the  din  of  the  storm  and  the  roaring  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  course  of  the  stars  above 
the  thunder  clouds,  and  in  voices  of  flame 
from  the  depths  of  the  abyss.  Mark  well, 
my  deep-thinking  king  !  —  you  the  young 
Solomon  of  our  north  I  —  the  holy  Spirit 
of  God,  of  which  so  many  and  so  foolish 
words  are  spoken,  is  precisely  that  main- 
spring of  forces  we  seek  for  in  the  great 
workshop  of  nature's  sanctuary,  in  the 
depths  of  our  own  souls,  and  in  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  which  we  call  the  quint- 
essence of  creation.  To  him  who  but 
catches  a  glimpse  of  it,  (of  which,  however, 
we  can  but  boast  in  certain  great  moments) 
to  him,  the  deepest  and  highest  things  are 
revealed ;  the  future  as  the  past  is  clear 
before  him ;  he  is  the  master  and  lord  of 
nature,  and  of  eternal  power  —  for  him  life 
hath  only  limits  in  his  will." 

The  king  looked  in  grave  silence  on  the 
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singular  little  man's  yisage,  every  muscle 
of  which  quivered  with  emotion,  while 
sparks  seemed  to  flash  as  it  were  from  his 
small  deep-set  eyes«  <<  Follow  me  after- 
wards to  my  private  chamber/'  said  the 
king  rising.  Meanwhile  Count  Henrik 
had  approached  and  heard  part  of  this  con- 
versation ;  he  thought  he  observed  a  kind 
of  triumphant  smile  in  Master  Thrand's 
self-satisfied  countenance;  but  he  sought 
in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  cautioning 
the  king,  who  quitted  Thrand  in  a  very 
thoughtful  mood,  and  went  to  join  his  mo- 
ther and  the  three  stranger  bards. 

Master  Laurentius  had  related  to  the 
Countess  Agnes  much  of  the  grandeur  of 
Norway  and  Iceland,  and  of  the  remarkable 
bai*ds  and  Saga  writers  of  his  fatherland ; 
he  made  special  mention  of  the  great 
Snorro*  and  his  learned  nephews,  who  had 

*  Snorro  Sturleseny  born  1178,  died  I24I9  the 
author  of  the  ^<  Helms  Kringla,"  or  the  history  of 
the  Norwegian  kiogs,  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Youngier  Edda,  also  called  *^  Snorro's  Edda.'*  The 
Elder  Edda  is  the  compilation  of  Ssemund  Frod6, 
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given  such  a  preponderance  to  Saga  litenu 
ture,  as  almost  to  throw  poetry  entirely 
into  the  shade.  In  order,  however,  to 
prove  to  Countess  Agnes  and  the  German 
minstrels  that  poetic  inspiration  in  his  fa- 
therland had  not  altogether  died  away,  as 
they  believed,  with  heathenism  and  the 
gifted  Skalds  of  the  Edda,  he  had  recited 
several  poems  and  heroic  lays,  to  which 
they  could  not  refuse  their  approbation. 

When  the  king  joined  them,  Laurentius 
was  reciting  some  strophes  of  Einar  Sku- 
lesen's  famous  epic  poem,  ^^Geisli,'*  or 
«  The  Ray,''  in  honor  of  St.  Olaf.  The 
king  stopped  and  listened.  In  this  poem 
St.  Olaf  was  called,  '^  A  ray  of  light  from 
God's  kingdom,  a  beam  or  glimmer  of  the 

or  **  the  learned/'  who  was  bom  in  Iceland,  1054, 
and  died  a  priest  at  Odd^  in  his  78th  year.  Both 
the  Eddas  are  collections  of  religious  and  mythic 
poems,  and  the  chief  sources  whence  the  know- 
ledge of  the  northern  mythology  b  derived.  The 
Elder  Edda  was  first  known  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  It  has  been  translated  into  Danish 
by  Professor  Finn  MsLguussen,^-^  Translator. 
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glorious  Son  of  Grace ;  "  and  Christ  was 
described  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  who,  as  a  ray  from  a  bright 
star  (the  Virgin  Mary)  manifested  himself 
on  earth  for  our  ine£Pable  good.''  The  king 
nodded  with  satisfaction  ;  he  seemed  to 
find  a  consoling  counterpoise  in  the  pious 
lay  to  what  had  disturbed  and  alarmed  him 
in  the  discourse  of  the  wise  Master  Thrand. 
**  Go  on  I "  he  said  encouragingly,  to 
Master  Laurentius.  The  young  priest  of 
St.  Olaf,  who  had  been  inspii'ed  with  lively 
enthusiasm  by  the  praises  in  honor  of  his 
saint,  repeated  in  his  musical  and  declama- 
tory tones  some  more  strophes  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  touching  the  glory  of 
the  Saviour  and  of  his  kingdom.  From 
this  he  passed  on  to  the  praise  of  St.  Olaf, 
**  as  the  saint  confirmed  by  miracles ;"  but 
when  he  came  to  that  passage  in  the  poem 
where  the  bard  exclaims,  that  "  Deceit  and 
treachery  caused  King  OlaPs  fall  at  Stikle- 
stad* — **  the  king  suddenly  interrupted  the 

*  Snorro  Sturlesen,  the   Norwegian   historian, 
thus  pourtrays  the  character  of  this  monarch,  — 
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euthusiastic Master Laurcntius.  ^* Thanks! '' 
lie  said,  "  the  poem  is  beautiful  and  edi- 

**  King  Olaf  was  a  noble  prince,  possessed  of  sliining 
virtues  and  great  piety.     When  driven  by  Knud 
(Canute  the  Great)  from  Nonvay,  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  Jarislaf  of  Moscow,  he  bore  his 
exile  with  patience,  and  spent  his  time  in  prayer 
and  acts  of  devotion.     While  in  this  situation  his 
peace  of  mind  was  only  disturbed  by  the  appre- 
hension lest   the  Christian  faith,  which  he  had  so 
carefully  implanted  in  Norway,  should  suffer  from 
the  kingdom  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  other 
rulers,  and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  account  that  he 
made  an  attempt  to  regain  his  crown,  and  with 
that  purpose  once  more  repaired  to  Norway,  where 
he  was  received  by  many  good  and  true  men  who 
desired  his  return,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  his  service.  The  armies  of  Canute  and  Olaf 
met  at  Sticklestad  in  the  year  1030.     £re  the  en- 
gagement  began,  Olaf  addressed   his  troops  in  a 
pious  and  touching  discourse.     He  ordered   them 
to  make  use  of  one  common  watchword,  and  shout 
when  they  attacked  the  enemy,  *<  On !  Christian 
men  !    Chosen   men  I    Kings  men !  "    The  battle 
was  fought  with  equal  bravery  and  obstinacy  on 
both  sides,  but  at  last  Olaf  was  slain  by  one  of  his 
own    traitorous    subjects,    who    had   deserted    to 
Canute's  army.     Vide  Holberg's  Hist,  of  Denmark^ 
vol.  i.  —  Translator, 
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fying ;  but  deceit  and  treachery  I  will  hear 
nought  of  the  day  before  my  bridal.  Nor- 
way's sovereign  and  Duke  Haco  have  de- 
fended a  bad  cause  against  me/'  he  conti* 
nued,  <<but  I  highly  esteem  the  brave 
Northmen,  notwithstanding ;  they  deserved 
a  king  and  guardian  saint  like  St.  Olaf ;  he 
hath  well  merited  to  be  called  a  ray  from 
heaven  in  the  north  ;  the  circumstances  of 
his  downfal  I  will  not  now  think  on«  Sing 
rather  of  constancy  and  of  beauty,  and  of 
that  which  is  the  ornament  and  honour  of 
our  age." 

*'  Permit  me  a  poor  attempt  to  dilate 
upon  that  theme,  my  most  gracious  lord 
and  patron  I"  began  Master  Rumelant, 
hastily,  and  instantly  commenced  a  German 
lay  in  honour  of  the  beauty  and  constancy 
of  the  northern  fair,  in  which  he  foi^ot  not 
the  praises  of  the  still  youthful  and  beautiful 
Countess  Agnes,  and  still  less  of  the  king's 
absent  bride ;  but  the  lay  also  included  a 
secret  defence  of  Marsk  Stig's  daughters, 
whose  beauty  and  unhappy  fate  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  both  the  minstrels. 
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Master  Poppe  chimed  in  also,  and  did  not 
lose  this  opportunity  of  putting  in  his  good 
word  for  the  captive  maidens.  They  could 
especially  not  sufficiently  praise  the  piety 
and  amiability  of  the  meek  Margaretha  in 
her  captivity. 

The  king's  countenance  grew  dark.  He 
had  referred  the  cause  of  the  captives  to 
the  law  and  justice  of  the  laud ;  he  would 
hear  nothing  of  it  himself :  he  knew  they 
had  accused  themselves  before  their  judges 
of  being  privy  to  the  treasonable  sojourn  of 
Kagge  at  Wordingborg.  He  was  silent ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  thought  of 
Marsk  Stig  and  of  his  father's  death  was 
again  fearfully  present  to  Eric's  mind,  and 
disposed  him  but  little  to  favour  the  race 
of  the  regicide  or  any  friend  of  the  out- 
laws ;  —  the  minstrels  looked  doubtfully  at 
each  other,  and  no  one  dared  to  say  a  word 
more  on  this  subject. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

It  was  late,  and  every  one  retired  to  rest. 
The  king  repaired  to  his  private  chamber. 
Count  Henrik  saw  with  uneasiness  that 
Master  Thrand  followed  him.  The  king's 
chamber  was  immediately  adjoining  the 
library,  to  which  Count  Henrik  had  access. 
He  hesitated  a  moment ;  it  seemed  to  him 
degrading,  without  the  king's  knowledge 
and  consent,  to  become  a  concealed  witness 
to  his  .conversation  with   the   mvsterious 

m 

scholar ;  but  his  anxiety  and  care  for  the 
king's  safety  at  last  overcame  every  scruple. 
He  took  a  light  with  him  and  went  to  the 
library.  The  light  went  out  in  the  pas- 
sage, which  he  deemed  fortunate,  as  his 
presence  might  otherwise  be  easily  betrayed 
if  there  was  the  least  chink  in  the  door  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  private  chamber. 
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He  stepped  softly  into  the  vaulted  and 
flagged  apartment,  where  a  pair  of  book- 
shelves with  wire  grating,  together  with 
some  chairs  and  a  reading  table,  were  the 
only  furniture.  The  moon  shone  brightly 
through  the  small  bow  window  ;  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table  close  by  the  door  of 
the  private  chamber,  fixed  his  eyes  on  an 
open  manuscript,  and  listened. 

"  Here  we  are  now  alone,  and  wholly 
undisturbed,"  he  heard  the  king  say,  and 
the  chivalrous  Count  Henrik  felt  he  blushed 
for  himself;  he  made  a  movement  to  de- 
part, but  put  a  constraint  on  his  feelings 
and  kept  his  seat  on  hearing  Master 
Thrand's  whispering  voice,  but  in  so  low 
and  mysterious  a  tone  that  he  could  not 
understand  a  word. 

^^  I  know  it  all,"  continued  the  king, 
*'  and  it  is  useless  for  you  to  deny  it,  learn- 
ed Master  Thrand  1  You  are  what  is  called 
a  heretic  and  Leccar  brother ;  as  such  you 
are  doomed  to  fire  and  faggot,  by  the  pope, 
with  your  whole  sect,  and  proscribed  by  all 
Christian  kings  ;   according  to  my  decree. 
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and  at  the  requirement  of  the  papal  court, 
you  are  banished  from  my  state  and  coun- 
try also.  Yet  if  you  can  prove  to  me  you 
have  found  the  philosopher's  stone,  as  you 
seem  yourself  to  imagine,  and  that  there 
exists  a  higher  truth  and  wisdom  than  the 
revealed  Word,  I  will  acquit  you,  and  in 
defiance  of  pope  and  clergy  will  recal  the 
decree  of  banishment  against  your  sect." 

"  Most  mighty  sovereign  1"  now  said  the 
mountebank,  distinctly,  though  in  a  hesi- 
tating tone  ;  — "  what  you  know  of  me  I 
have  myself  confided  to  you ;  had  I  not 
known  your  generosity  and  reverence  for 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  had  I  not  known 
you  were  elevated  far  above  this  ignorant 
and  narrow-minded  age,  such  a  confidence 
in  a  ruler  would  have  stamped  me  as  the 
most  contemptible  of  fools.  You  have 
spoken  truth,  great  sovereign  I''  he  con- 
tinued, as  it  seemed  with  assumed  firmness. 
"  /  am  a  heretic  and  Leccar  brother  ;  but, 
to  be  such  I  esteem  a  higher  honour  (even 
should  I  at  last  die  at  the  stake  for  it)  than 
if  all  blinded,  gulled  Christendom  were  to 
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worship  me  as  the  greatest  and  most  ad- 
mirable of  saints." 

"  Truly  I  **  answered  the  king,  sternly, 
<*  that  is  a  bold  speech.  Master  Thrand  ; 
if  it  contain  not  loftier  wisdom  than  hath 
yet  been  known  to  the  best  and  wisest 
scholars  during  the  space  of  thirteen  cen- 
turies, I  must  regard  it  as  the  most  mad 
and  presumptuous  declaration  that  hath 
ever  passed  the  lips  of  man*  I  stand  my- 
self, as  you  know,  in  dangerous  and  daring 
strife  with  that  power  which  in  the  church's 
name  would  rule  princes  as  well  as  people, 
and  enslave  our  souls,  I  defy  every  decree 
of  man  which  would  drive  us  to  despair 
and  ungodliness,  and  give  over  our  souls  to 
the  destroyer;  but  notwithstanding,  I 
deem  the  church  and  the  divine  Word  on 
which  it  is  founded  not  the  less  sure  and 
stedfast,  and  I  would  fain  see  that  philoso- 
pher-—or  fool,  who  would  cause  me  to 
swerve  a  hair's  breath  from  this  belief." 

<<  As  soon  as  your  grace  understands  me 
fully,"  answered  Master  Thrand,  with  calm- 
ness, ^*  you  will  see  that  is  nowise  my  aim  : 
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the  real  church  of  truth  is  the  invisible  one 
which  I  also  worship  in  spirit,  and  the  true 
eternal  Word  of  God  is  that  which  hath 
never  been  wholly  revealed,  but  to  which  1 
hearken  with  reverence,  and  appropriate 
through  the  medium  of  science,  by  search- 
ing into  yon  great  book  of  revelation,  which 
can  only  be  unlocked  by  the  wakened 
power  of  divinity  within  us.  Hear  ye  not 
yourself,  noble  king  1  the  mighty  voice  of 
divinity  in  the  thunders  of  heaven  ?  See 
ye  not  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
destructive  lightning  ?  And  must  you  not 
confess  that  he  who  is  ruler  over  those 
mighty  forces  of  nature,  is  the  only  true 
powerful  God  whom  we  must  worship  and 
adore  ?  " 

"  Well  1  that  is  a  matter  of  course,  but 
what  of  that  ? "  asked  the  king,  in  an  im- 
patient tone. 

"  If  I  now  could  show  you,**  continued 
Master  ITirand,  with  rising  zeal,  *«  that 
the  same  power  lies  in  my  hand  and  in  my 
will  —  that  /  by  a  nod  can  force  the  voice 
of  Omnipotence  to  speak  and  announce  in 
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shouts  of  thunder,  that  /  am  the  Lord  and 
master  of  those  godlike  powers  —  will  you 
then  deny  my  right  to  publish  the  divine 
word,  which  speaks  through  my  will  as  it 
does  through  nature  ?  Will  you  then  any 
longer  doubt  my  having  found  and  pos- 
sessed myself  of  the  essence  of  things,  —  the 
source  of  power,  — which  shall  hereafter 
change  the  form  of  the  world  and  throw 
down  the  idol  temples  of  prejudice,  and  the 
fortified  castles  of  tyrants  ?  Will  you  then 
believe  I  have  found  the  key  to  the  great 
mystery  of  life  ;  and  that  the  voice  of  deity, 
which  speaks  through  my  will  and  my 
works,  is  able  to  say — Live!  when  time, 
sickness,  and  age, — when  sword  and  poison, 
— when  war,  pestilence,  and  hunger, — when 
stake  and  executioners, — when  popes  and 
tyrants,  and  all  the  foes  of  life,  shout  — 
DieP' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  in  the 
private  chamber,  and  Count  Henrik  drew 
breath  with  diflSculty.  "Strange!"  said 
the  king's  voice  again  ;  **  but  no — it  is  im- 
possible.     I  will  defer  forming  an  opinion 
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of  your  wisdom.  Master  Thrand,  until  I 
have  seen  the  marvellous  things  you  speak 
of.  As  far  as  I  understand  you,  you  seem 
to  consider  yourself  not  only  as  the  lord  and 
master  of  nature,  but  of  Deity  itself :  such 
discourse  sounds  to  me  like  the  greatest 
and  most  presumptuous  madness." 

'<  Madness  and  wisdom,  lying  and  truth, 
evil  and  good,  darkness  and  light,  border 
closely  on  each  other,  noble  king,"  again 
whispered  the  well-oiled  tongue  of  Thrand. 
**  This  must  especially  be  the  case  in  all 
transitions  from  night  to  day,  from  error  to 
truth,  from  one  age  to  another.  That 
which  1  have  here  dared  to  whisper  to  you 
in  this  private  chamber,  in  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  your  royal  mind,  will  one  day 
be  openly  announced  from  the  lowest  seat 
of  learning,  and  seem  but  as  the  pastime 
of  children  to  the  mature  in  spirit.  How 
each  one  of  us  will  picture  to  himself  the 
divinity  is  in  fact  his  own  affair ;  that  will 
depend  on  his  own  individual  mental  vision ; 
and  will  be  a  necessity  like  all  other  things. 
What  is  divipe  is,  and  must  ever  partly 
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remain,  a  mystery  to  the  majority ;  but  we 
can  all  attain  clear  views  of  time  and  its 
mutable  concerns :  this  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  our  common  vision,  and  so  far  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to  open  your 
penetrating  eyes,  great  king,  that  no  part 
of  time  shall  be  wholly  hidden  from  you, 
and  that  you  may  be  able  to  look  as  clearly 
into  the  future  as  back  upon  the  past  pe- 
rishable world  of  things  and  actions." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  king,  impatiently, 
"  teach  me  to  see  more  clearly  with  the 
mind's  eye,  if  you  are  able.  I  have  all 
reverence  for  your  bodily  glass  eyes,  and 
you  have  certainly  opened  to  me  a  wider 
view  of  the  outer  world.  One  mirror  of 
the  past  I  know  already  in  the  study  of 
our  chronicles ;  if  there  is  also  a  natural 
mirror  of  the  future,  show  it  me." 

"  There  are  twOy  gracious  king  I "  an- 
swered Master  Thrand,  with  emphasis ; 
"  we  call  them  providence  and  divination  : 
we  can  possess  ourselves  of  both  by  keen 
wisdom,  and  awakened  inner  sense.  With 
the  first  you  can  see  much ;  with  the  second 
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more  ;  with  both  almost  every  thing.  Of 
the  highly-impoitant  step  you  are  about  to 
take  to-morrow  your  grace  can  only  judge 
by  means  of  such  a  twofold  insight." 

"  What  I  *•  exclaimed  the  king,  with 
vehemence  ;  "  think  ye  I  am  now  about  to 
use  my  understanding  for  the  first  time, 
and  consider  the  step  which,  with  well- 
advised  purpose  and  with  the  help  of  God, 
I  have  already  taken,  and  which  is  my 
highest  happiness?  Be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  and  whatever  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  world  hath  ordained  for  me 
and  my  kingdom,  on  this  point  the  clearest 
insight  into  futurity  cannot  change  my  will 
or  extinguish  the  fairest  hope  of  my  life." 

"  But  look,  great  sovereign  1"  continued 
Master  Thrand,  with  eagerness ;  "  cast  an 
unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  glance  into 
those  person's  souls  which  you  would  link 
with  yours.  Three  royal  brothei-s  —  your 
future  brothers-in-law  —  stand  yonder  be- 
side a  throne ;  the  weakest,  the  least  gifted, 
hath  been  chosen  to  fill  it ;  but  the  superior 
miiid  and  power  and  courage  of  his  brothers 
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increase  mightily.  The  nobler  spirit  can 
never  bow  before  its  inferior ;  the  ferment- 
ing forces  must  develope  themselves ;  op- 
posing ones  must  separate ;  those  of  close 
affinity  must  combine ;  what  hath  been 
arbitrarily  joined  must  be  forcibly  severed ; 
and  he  who  plunges  into  the  wild  tumultu- 
ous stream  must  be  swept  along  with  it 
and  perish." 

**  Silence  I  with  thy  presumptuous  talk," 
interrupted  the  king,  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
stamping  hard  on  the  ground ;  **  no  con. 
temptible  calculation  and  dread  of  the  future 
shall  stop  my  progress,  or  disquiet  my  soul. 
Whatever  may  be  working  in  the  minds  of 
those  princes,  crowns  are  not  left  to  be  the 
sport  of  wild  passions;  justice  and  the 
highest  power  are  not  subject  to  the  will 
and  authority  of  man,  but  to  that  of  the 
Almighty.  A  royal  sceptre  may  repose 
secure  in  the  hand  of  a  child  when  God  is 
with  him,  even  though  that  child  stands 
surrounded  by  traitors  and  murderers. 
This  I  have  myself  experienced." 

**  But,  your  royal  gi*ace,  when  the  minor, 
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as  yonder,  never  attains  to  majority  in 
mind/*  objected  Thrand,  "  when  the  power 
proceeding  from  the  will  of  a  free  and 
powerful  nation  is,  through  foolish  super- 
stition and  misconception,  linked  to  the 
phantom  which  theologians  call  God's 
grace — an  idea  which  only  hath  meaning 
and  significance  when  we  see  that  grace 
revealed  in  the  great  and  noble,  though 
mutable,  will  of  the  people,  to  which  all 
connection  with  the  weaker  unapt  spirit  is 

destruction " 

**  By  all  the  holy  men,  the  highest  might 
and  authority  comes  from  above!"  inter- 
rupted the  king,  with  vehemence.  "  In 
man's  will  only,  not  in  the  Lord's,  is  there 
vacillation  and  change ;  he  who  justly  wears 
a  crown  hath  a  power  in  the  will  of  God, 
which  no  mortal  shall  defy  unpunished. 
But  enough  of  this.  I  called  you .  not 
hither  to  consult  with  you  on  state  affiiirs. 
Knew  I  not  you  were  a  philosopher  who 
takes  but  little  interest  in  worldly  govern- 
ment, I  should  be  tempted  to  believe  you 
were  a  wily  emissary  from  my  foes,  and 
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those  who  secretly  strive  to  undermiDe  my 
happiness/' 

"  Heaven  forefend  I    your  grace,"   ex- 
claimed  Master  Thrand,  in  dismay. 

"  I  called  you  hither  to  warn  you — not  to 
receive  warnings,"  continued  the  king,  with 
stem  vehemence.  "  I  have  perceived  that 
your  opinions  on  spiritual  things  are  dan^ 
gerous  and  misleading.  Keep  them  to 
yourself,  or  I  shall  be  necessitated  to  banish 
you  from  the  country.  I  have  all  due  re- 
spect for  your  knowledge  in  worldly  mat- 
ters," he  added  ;  **  it  may  prove  useful  to 
me.  My  master  of  the  mint,  however,  you 
cannot  be  at  present,  and  my  spiritual  ad- 
viser still  less.  If  the  wise  Roger  Bacon 
was  your  teacher  and  master  I  would  wil. 
lingly  know  what  he  hath  taught  you  that 
is  good  and  reasonable ;  but  I  will  not  hear 
a  word  more  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
I  ask  not  to  look  into  futurity ;  if  you  un- 
derstand that  art,  keep  it  to  yourself.  I 
regard  it,  if  not  as  witchcraft,  as  equally 
sinful  and  unwise.  Such  faculty  hath  as 
yet  never  made  any  human  being  happy. 
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If  you  can  (which,  however,  I  much  doubt) 
protract    human    life   beyond   its   natural 
limits,  keep   such  knowledge  to  yourself 
also :  it  seems  to  me  not  less  presumptuous 
and   irrational.     I  desire  not  to  live   an 
hour  longer  in  this  world  than  the  Al- 
mighty hath  ordained ;  but  if  you  can,  by 
natural  means   and  without  sin  unveil  to 
me  the  secrets  of  nature — if  you  can  imitate 
the  thunders  of  heaven  as  you  assume — then 
show  me  and  our  philosophers  the  art,  and 
explain  it  to  us,  at  whatever  price  you  deem 
fitting;  but  how  far  soever  your  mastery 
over  the  powers  of  nature  may  extend, 
imagine  not  you  have  usurped  the  power 
from   Him,  in  comparison  of  whom  the 
wisest  and  mightiest  man  on  earth  is  but 
a  miserable  impotent  worm.     Go  hence  and 
pray  our  Lord  and  the  holy  Virgin  to  pardon 
you  the  presumptuous  words  you  have  here 
uttered.     Would  that  you  might  one  day 
gain  a  better  insight  into  what  is  of  higher 
importance  to  soul  and  salvation  than  all 
your  temporal  learning  1  *' 

Count  Henrik  could  not  hear  what  an- 
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swer  was  made  by  Master  Thrand  to  this 
severe  reproof  ;  the  words  **  to-morrow, 
noble  king  I ''  were  all  he  thought  he  un- 
derstood, besides  some  common-place  and 
obsequious  expressions  of  respect,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  artist's  voice 
sounded  hollow  and  hardly  audible.  The 
door  of  the  private  door  opened  and  shut 
again  ;  Count  Henrik  perceived  that  the 
king  was  alone,  and  heard  him  open  the 
door  to  his  sleeping  chamber.  The  Count 
stepped  softly  out  of  the  library  ;  he  heard 
footsteps  before  him  in  the  dark  passage. 
It  was  Master  Thrand  coming  from  the 
king's  private  chamber.  Count  Henrik 
stood  still  on  remarking  that  the  little 
juggler  often  paused  in  the  passage,  as  if 
in  secret  deliberation  ;  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, and  was  busied  with  something  in  the 
dark ;  his  whimsical  gait  and  figure  was  now 
suddenly  lit  up  by  a  bright  light,  which  in- 
stantly vanished  again  ;  Master  Thrand  at 
last  stopped  at  a  private  door  which  led  to 
Junker  Christopher's  apartments,  but  to 
which  none  had  access  beside.     The  door 
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opened  and  closed  again,  and  Thrand  dis* 
appeared. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  said  Count  Henrik 
to  himself,  with  a  start,  **  a  spirit  of  dark- 
ness lurks  between  the  royal  brothers!** 
He  left  not  the  passage  ere  he  had  seen 
the  pyrotechnic  artist  steal  back  from  the 
junker's  apartments,  and  repair  to  the 
knights*  story  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the 
castle,  where  all  the  stranger  guests  were  as- 
signed their  quarters  for  the  night.  Count 
Henrik  did  not  betake  himself  to  rest,  but 
watched  this  night  as  captain  of  the  hal- 
berdiers, without  the  door  of  the  king's 
sleeping  apartipent. 
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CHAP.  X. 

By  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  all  was  joyous 
commotion  at  Helsingborg  Castle.  Every 
Danish  courtier  and  knight  knew  the  punc- 
tuality and  impetuosity  of  the  young  king, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  be  stirring  at  an 
earlyhour,  evenonly  on  occasion  of  a  hunting 
expedition.  Every  knight  and  squire  who 
had  not  foot  in  stirrup,  when  the  king  was 
in  the  saddle,  might  expect  a  stem  glance  or 
a  serious  rebuke.  On  this  solemn  and  im- 
portant day,  to  which  the  attention  of  both 
kingdoms  was  turned,  and  which  had  been 
so  ardently  desired  by  Eric,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  sun  alone  dared  to  put  his  patience 
to  the  proof.  Ere  day-break,  the  king's 
handsome  horses,  with  their  silken  cover- 
ings and  caparisons,  stood  already  saddled 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle ;  the  richly- 
attired    knights,   clad    in   silk   or    plush, 
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thronged  gaily  together,  and  hardly  had 
the  sun-beams  of  the  first  day  of  June 
shone  upon  the  glittering  bridal  train,  be- 
fore Eric,  leading  his  royal  mother  by  the 
hand,  stepped  foith  on  the  staircase  of  the 
upper  story,  and  bowed  courteously  on  all 
sides.  He  followed  Countess  Agnes  to  the 
ladies'  car,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and 
then  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  His  hand- 
some and  youthful  countenance  beamed 
with  hope  and  heartfelt  joy,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  slept  oflF  every  gloomy  and  disquiet- 
ing thought.  Arrayed  in  his  most  splendid 
knight's  attire,  with  a  rose-coloured  shoul- 
der-scarf over  his  shoulder,  and  with  white 
ostrich  feathers  in  his  hat,  he  rode  a 
spirited  milk-white  palfrey.  His  blithe  step- 
father. Count  Gerhard,  rode  at  his  right 
hand,  and  Junker  Christopher  at  his  left. 
Even  the  junker  seemed  in  a  gay  mood, 
but  became  grave,  and  coloured  when  the 
king  waved  his  hand  and  greeted  him  with 
a  cordiality  of  look  and  gesture  which  ap- 
peared to  surprise  and  humble  him.  The 
gilded  car,  drawn  by  six  iron-grey  Anda- 
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lusian  horses,  in  which  sat  the  king's  dig- 
nified mother,  with  her  ladies,  rolled  over 
the  castle  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  train, 
but  the  king  soon  rode  impatiently  past  it, 
with  a  courteous  apology,  which  was  gladly 
received.  Count  Henrik  accompanied  him 
with  the  half  of  the  knightly  train,  while 
the  ladies'  car  and  the  rest  of  the  numerous 
cavalcade  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  hastening  bridegroom.  All  the  pathways 
and  banks  on  the  road  to  Stockholm  were 
crowded  with  a  countless  concourse  of 
people,  who  shouted  with  joy  at  the  splendid 
procession,  and  greeted  the  king  with  sym- 
pathising homage. 

While  the  king  thus  rode  to  meet  his 
bride,  the  most  magnificent  preparations 
were  made  at  Helsingborg  for  the  reception 
of  the  royal  bridal  pair.  St.  Mary's  church 
was  decorated  with  garlands  and  carpetted 
with  flowers ;  the  provincial  prior  of  the 
Dominicans  already  officiated  at  early  mass, 
as  well  as  the  venerable  bishop  of  Aarhuus 
and  Ribe,  who  with  calm  courage  had  sup- 
ported the  king  in  his  bold  strife  with  the 
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archbishop  and  the  papal  court.  They 
had  been  standing  at  the  high  altar  since 
daybreak,  in  readiness  to  preside  over  the 
sacred  ceremonial  of  the  day,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  monks, 
canons,  and  priests  from  all  the  parishes  of 
the  kingdom,  who  intended  by  their  united 
prayers  and  benedictions  to  consecrate  this 
day  as  an  auspicious  festival  for  two  nations 
and  two  royal  houses. 

On  the  greensward  below  the  castle  hill, 
lists  and  galleries  were  erected  for  the  tour- 
nament, and  tents  were  pitched  with  refresh- 
ments for  the  spectators.  The  whole  house- 
hold of  the  castle  was  in  full  activity ;  tables 
were  spread  in  the  lofty  halls,  and  barrels 
with  mead,  ale,  and  wine  were  hoisted  from 
the  cellars.  The  cooks  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen.  A  number  of  mu- 
sicians tuned  and  tried  their  instruments ; 
pipers,  lute-players,  fiddlers  and  trumpeters, 
were  stationed  upon  the  balcony  of  the 
upper  story,  from  whence  they  were  to 
greet  the  bridal  guests,  and  enliven  the 
thronging  crowds.    In  the  spacious  gardens 
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on  the  rocky  steep  overlooking  the  Sound, 
the  trees  of  the  long  avenues  had  been  kung 
at  an  early  hour  with  coloured  lamps,  for 
the  evening  festivity.  In  a  separate  part 
of  the  gardens  preparations  were  making 
for  exhibiting  the  hitherto  unknown  art 
of  fire-works,  with  which  the  mysterious 
Thrand  Fistlier  purposed  to  surprise  the 
king  and  court,  and  with  which  he  himself 
and  his  amanuensis,^  the  youthfui  Master 
Laurentius,  were  zealously  busied ;  while 
Master  Ruraelant  and  Master  Poppe 
wandered  among  the  tall  yew-hedges,  and 
practised  their  festal  lays.  The  concourse  of 
curious  guests  and  spectators  was  constantly 
increasing.  All  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were 
hung  with  wreaths  and  flags,  and  the  Sound 
was  almost  hidden  by  the  fleet  of  ships  ar- 
riving from  Zealand  and  the  isles.  On 
the  quay,  in  the  town,  and  on  the  road  to 
Stockholm,  crowds  of  knights,  priests,  and 
townspeople,  mingled  with  fishermen  and 
Scanian  peasants  with  their  families  —  there 
were  national  costumes  to  be  seen  from 
the  farthest  Danish  isles,  and  from  many 
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Swedish  provinces.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers.  All  the  windows 
were  hung  with  garlands  and  silken  carpets, 
and  occupied  by  gaily-dressed  ladies.  There 
was  a  continued  murmur  from  the  many 
thousand  voices,  and  a  general  gaze  of  ex- 
pectation towards  that  quarter  from  whence 
the  bridal  procession  was  expected.  At 
last  it  was  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
"  The  procession  I  the  procession  I  now 
they  are  come  I  there  they  are  I  **  The 
multitude  moved  onward  in  one  vast  wave, 
and  the  provost  with  his  men  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  a  space  clear  for  the  entrance 
of  the  train. 

Upon  a  large  kerb  stone,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  drawbridge  beside  the  southern  gate 
of  the  castle,  stood  a  strongly-built  man,  in 
a  coarse  pilgrim's  cloak,  with  muscle  shells 
on  the  cape  over  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
with  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  half  slouched 
over  a  pair  of  round  sun-burnt  cheeks.  At 
his  side  stood  an  old  fisherman,  and  a  pretty 
little  fishermaiden  in  a  north  Zealand  cos- 
tume, from  the  district  of  Gilleleie.     The 
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pilgrim  was  Morten  the  cook,  who,  with 
his  betrothed  and  her  father,  had  just 
landed  from  a  fishing  yawl,  on  a  remote 
spot  under  the  sand-stone  cliff*.  The  day 
preceding,  Morten  had  been  set  on  shore 
at  Gilleleie,  from  a  foreign  vessel,  with  a 
red  sail,  which  had  suffered  damage  at  sea, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  put  in  under  the 
Kohl  for  repairs ;  of  which  he  talked  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  Although,  as  a  party 
to  the  archbishop's  flight  from  Sjoborg,  he 
had  been  outlawed  by  the  king,  he  had 
not  only  succeeded  in  quieting  the  fears  of 
old  Jeppe,  the  fisherman,  and  his  daughter, 
at  his  re-appearance  in  the  country,  but 
had  even  prevailed  on  them  to  accompany 
him  hither,  where  he  nieant  to  show  them, 
he  said,  that,  by  his  pilgrimi^,  he  had  ob- 
tained peace  both  with  God  and  man,  and 
that  he  now,  with  a  bran  new  and  clean 
conscience,  could  dare  to  face  the  king  on 
his  bridal  day. 

"  Come  hither.  Father  Jeppe  I  Come 
little  Karen  I  let  me  lift  thee  up  here  I  *' 
said   Morten,    jumping   down    from    the 
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stone  ~  "  now  ye  can  see  all  the  finery  and 
splendour,  /shall  do  most  wisely  in  keep- 
ing within  my  pilgrim's  skin  at  first,  on 
account  of  my  bit  of  a  head  and  neck/* 

**  Alack,  yes  I  for  the  Lord's  sake,  dearest 
Morten  I "  whispered  the  fishermaiden,  anxi- 
ously, patting  his  cheek  while  she  suffered 
his  strong  arm.  to  lift  her,  like  a  puppet, 
upon  the  kerb  stone ;  **  hide  thyself  behind 
my  back  and  my  father's  I  I  shall  die  of 
fear,  if  the  king  sees  thee  I  " 

"  Trouble  not  thyself  about  anything, 
and  look  cheerfully  at  the  fine  doings,  little 
sweetheart,^  whispered  the  blithe  pilgrim  ; 
<<  he  hath  but  seen  me  once  in  his  life  and 
hardly  knows  me ;  to-day  he  hath  also  some- 
thing else  to  think  of  than  of  hanging  his 
dear  faithful  subjects." 

*<  He  is  a  scoundrel  who  says  he  hath 
ever  done  that/"  exclaimed  old  Jeppe, 
the  fisherman,  with  repressed  vehemence. 
<<  Should  he  cause  thee  now  to  be  hanged, 
thou  knave  I  thou  hast,  doubtless,  honestly 
deserved  it.  If  thou  canst  not  speak  and 
clear  thyself  like  an  honest  fellow,  and  as 
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thou  gavest  me  hand  and  word  thou 
wouldst  ere  thou  left  the  country,  then 
didst  thou  journey  to  Rome  like  a  fool, 
and  art  come  home  like  a  simpleton/' 

"  Come,  come,  Father  Jepp^l**  conti- 
nued Morten,  "let's  see  the  finery  in 
peace  I  Whether  I  am  to  be  hanged  or  no 
can  be  settled  time  enough  to-morrow; 
there  is  no  need  to  hurry  the  matter." 

"  Thou  art  a  desperate  rogue,  Morten  1 " 
growled  the  old  man — "hast  thou  'ticed 
us  hither  that  we  might  have  the  sorrow  to 
see  thee  dangle  ?  Then  thou  shalt  never 
have  my  daughter  —  I  had  well  nigh  said 
—  but  that  follows  of  itself,  I  trow.  What 
hath  got  the  great  lords  who  were  to  help 
thee?  'Tis  all  chatter  and  bragging,  we 
shall  find,  and  thou  art  as  yet  but  an  im- 
pudent madcap,  as  thou  ever  wast." 

"  Hush,  Father  Jeppe  1  Look !  yonder 
come  great  lords  and  knights  enow ;  who 
knows  whether  one  of  them  will  not  break 
a  lance  with  the  king  in  honour  of  Morten 
the  cook? — And  look — there  he  comes 
himself/* 
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heightened  her  beauty ;  but  none  inquired 
who  was  the  bride. 

By  the  side  of  the  two  elder  ladies  (who 
both,  however,  inspired  respect,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  people,  by  their 
dignified  mien),  youthful  beauty  still  main- 
tained its  supremacy,  and  awakened  an  ad- 
miration, which,  associated  with  the  idea  of 
her  being  the  king's  bride,  and  of  her  be- 
coming, this  day,  Denmark's  queen,  asked 
not  for  a  more  majestic  presence.  By  the 
side  of  her  mother,  the  sister  of  the  noble 
Count  Gerhard,  it  might  be  seen  from 
whom  she  had  inherited  the  innocent,  good- 
natured  smile,  and  the  engaging  expression 
of  heartfelt  kindliness  which  was  the  very 
essence  of  her  nature ;  and  those  who  had 
seen  her  renowned  father.  King  Magnus 
Ladislaus,  could  account  for  the  dignity 
and  ingenuous  frankness  which  was  com- 
bined with  so  much  mildness  and  conde- 
scension in  the  countenance  of  the  lovely 
princess.  Opposite  the  princess  and  the 
two  royal  mothers  sat  two  younger  ladies, 
belonging  to  the  train  of  the  princess  and 
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the  Swedish  queen  dowager ;  the  younger 
was  the  fair  lady  Christin^  Thorkild 
Knudsen's  daughter,  who  had  lately  been 
betrothed  to  King  Birger's  younger  bro- 
ther, DukeValdemar  of  Finland  ;  the  elder 
was  the  instructress  of  the  princess's  child- 
hood, and  her  faithful  friend,  the  Lady 
Inge.  This  noble  lady,  next  to  the  pious, 
benevolent  Queen  Helvig,  had  exercised  a 
real  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  prin- 
cess's character,  and  early  awakened  in  her 
heart  a  warm  affection  for  Denmark.  She 
had  made  the  future  queen  of  the  Danes 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  usages  of  the 
nation ;  with  its  past  achievements,  its  na- 
tional ballads,  and  noble  traditions;  and 
she  had  seen,  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm, 
how  the  spirit  of  a  whole  nation  seemed  to 
breathe  forth  from  the  innocent  and  pious 
mind  of  Princess  Ingeborg,  in  the  tenderest 
affection  for  the  young  Danish  king. 

The  Lady  Inge  was  still  a  young  and 
very  attractive  woman,  with  much  deter- 
mination and  energy  in  her  look  and  de- 
portment ;  she  was  known  and  appreciated 
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by  the  people,  but  now  seemed  to  rejoice 
at  being  eclipsed  by  the  radiance  of  that 
youthful  beauty,  which  justly  rendered 
Princess  Ingeborg  the  queen  of  the  day 
and  the  festival. 

The  princess  returned  the  greeting  and 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people  with 
the  kindliest  expression  in  her  countenance 
and  deportment.  Each  time  she  turned  her 
joyous  glance  to  the  right  from  the  car  it 
met  the  king's ;  he  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
ladies'  car  on  his  white  steed,  with  his 
plumed  hat  in  his  hand,  and,  almost  over, 
whelmed  with  joy,  appeared  to  divide  his 
affection  between  his  loyal  people  and  his 
bride,  while  his  whole  soul's  happiness 
seemed  to  beam  forth  from  his  eye,  whe- 
ther it  rested  on  the  car  or  on  the  acclaim^ 
ing  crowds.  Yet  even  in  this  happy  mood 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  repress  a 
fleeting  sigh,  and  a  cloud  seemed  as  it  were 
to  pass  over  the  clear  heaven  in  his  face 
whenever  he  heard  his  brother's  hollow 
voice  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ladies' 
car,  and  discerned  a  manifest  expression  of 
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rancour  and  wounded  pride  in  the  restless 
look  and  passionate  glow  of  Junker  Chris- 
topher's countenance.  Christopher  rode 
between  the  brothers  of  the  Swedish  King 
Birger,  the  brave,  chivalrous  Duke  Eric  of 
Sudermania,  and  Duke  Valdeniar  of  Fin- 
land, who  both  attracted  much  attention 
by  their  manly  beauty,  their  courteous  bear- 
ing,  and  splendid  attire.  Each  time  Chris- 
topher heard  them  addressed  by  the  title  of 
duke,  and  himself  only  as  the  ^*  high-bom 
junker,*'  he  apparently  strove,  but  in  vain, 
to  hide,  by  a  bitter  smile,  how  deeply  he 
felt  himself  aggrieved  and  neglected  by  his 
brother,  who  had  not  raised  him  in  rank 
and  title,  although  he  stood  in  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
as  the  Swedish  dukes*  to  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

*  An  old  Danish  ballad  entitled  "King  Birger 
and  his  brothers,*'  records  the  crimes  of  the  former, 
and  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Swedish  dukes. 
After  years  of  strife  between  the  brothers,  Sweden 
was  at  last  partitioned  oiT  into  three  kingdoms,  and 
possessed  three  sovereigns  and  three  dbtinct  courts. 
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The  young  King  Bii^er  himself,  who, 
could  as  little  vie  with  his  chivalrous  bro- 
thers in  presence  and  dignity  as  in  mind 
and  bodily  strength,  followed  the  queen's 
car  in  an  easy  travelling  vehicle,  in  which 
he.  sat,  in  his  costly  purple  mantle,  by  a 

In  1317»  King  Birger  invited  his  brothers  to  visit 
him  at  the  castle  of  Nykioping»  on  the  plea  of  re- 
newing the  fraternal  intercourse  which  had  been  so 
unhappily  interrupted,  and  the  dukes  unsuspect- 
ingly accepted  the  king*s  invitation.  On  the  evening 
of  their  arrival,  however,  after  being  received  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  by  the  king,  and  sumptuously 
entertained,  they  were  seized  by  his  order,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the 
castle.  This  act  of  treachery  soon  became  known, 
and  the  king,  fearing  the  interference  of  the  people 
in  behalf  of  the  dukes,  fled  from  the  castle,  having 
first  thrown  the  keys  of  the  dungeon  into  the  deepest 
part  of  the  river,  and  given  orders  that  the  doors  of 
the  dungeon  should  not  be  opened  until  he  returned. 
On  his  departure  Nykioping  was  instantly  besieged, 
and  crowds  flocked  thither  from  all  quarters,  but 
ere  the  castle  was  taken  the  dukes  had  expired.  Eric 
died  on  the  third  day  of  his  captivity,  from  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  defending  himself  against 
his  captors  ;  but  Valdemar  lived  till  the  twelfth  day 
without  food. — Translator, 
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young  lady's  side.  It  was  his  betrothed 
bride,  Princess  Merete  of  Denmark,  King 
Eric's  sister,  who,  according  to  the  early 
contract  of  betrothal,  had,  while  yet  a  child, 
been  received  into  the  royal  family  of 
Sweden  as  Queen  Helvig's  foster-daugh- 
ter, and  had  not  seen  her  mother  or  bro- 
thers since  the  marriage  of  Queen  Agnes 
with  Count  Gerhard.  The  Danish  princess 
now  spoke  the  Swedish  language  like  her 
mother  tongue,  and  appeared  already  con- 
scious of  her  dignity  as  Sweden's  future 
queen ;  she  possessed,  however,  neither 
the  beauty  nor  the  attractive  mildness  of 
Princess  Ingeborg,  and  it  was  remarked 
she  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  junker 
and  her  unhappy  father  than  to  King  Eric 
and  the  fair  Queen  Agnes. 

The  Swedish  regent,  Marsk  Thorkild 
Knudsen,  accompanied  his  sovereign  on 
horseback  with  almost  regal  splendour. 
He  rode  between  Drost  Aage  and  Count 
Henrik  of  Mecklenborg,  who  often  nodded 
gaily  to  each  other ;  and  the  festive  rejoic- 
ing of  the  fair  summer's  day  was  not  less 
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evident  among  the  gallant  train  of  knights 
which  followed  the  Swedish  monarch. 

At  the  head  of  the  Danish  chivalry  rode 
the  powerful,  but  little  popular,  Ma^sk 
Oluffsen.  With  his  rough  austere  visage 
and  blunt  bearing  he  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  agile,  slender  knight  Helmer 
Blaa,  who  gaily  bestrode  his  favourite  re- 
found  Arabian,  and  often  unconsciously 
nodded  assent,  by  way  of  confirmation, 
when  he  heard  the  populace  laud  him  or 
his  horse;  occasionally,  however,  he  glanced 
rather  doubtfully  towards  the  king,  as  if  he 
desired  not  as  yet  to  be  noticed  by  him,  and 
occasionally  gave  Drost  Aage  a  monitory 
look.  Beside  him  rode  a  quiet  ecclesiastic 
on  a  palfrey ;  it  was  the  king's  confessor. 
Master  Petrus  de  Dacia;  his  eye  often 
dwelt  on  the  cloudless  summer  heaven,  and  ' 
he  seemed,  in  his  calm  satisfaction,  to  think 
more  of  heavenly  and  godly  things,  and  of 
a  distant  unseen  beauty,  than  of  the  worldly 
pomp  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Helsingborg  castle  could  hardly  accom- 
modate the  numerous  trains  and  wedding 
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guests.  A  couple  of  hours  after  the  en- 
trance of  the  procession  the  bridal  train 
was  seen  to  proceed  with  still  greater  splen- 
dour to  the  church.  Before  the  six  white 
horses  of  the  princess's  gilded  car  pranced 
the  two  white  tournament  steeds  which  the 
king  had  been  so  displeased  at  missing  from 
Sorretsl6v  castle.  The  two  stable  boys  who 
had  unweariedly  tracked  the  steps  of  the 
horses  down  to  Stockholm,  now  skipped 
joyously  by  the  side  of  the  noble  animals. 
WJien  the  king  beheld  the  two  well-known 
palfreys  perform  their  trained  step  before 
the  bride's  car,  he  was  heartily  pleased  and 
surprised.  Drost  Aage  instantly  informed 
him,  in  a  few  words,  of  Sir  Helmer's  bold 
adventure  in  Copenhagen,  and  that  he  was 
here  among  his  bridegroom's-men.  The 
king  looked  back,  and  recognised  his  brisk- 
est knight.  **  In  the  saddle  he  rides  so 
free,"  he  said,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  to 
Sir  Helmer,  but  with  a  gay  smile  and  a 
nod  of  approbation. 

In  the  church  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nised, with  all  the   rites  of  the  Romish 
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church,  by  the  Bishops  of  Aarhuus  and 
Ribe,  while  the  provincial  prior  Olaus,  to- 
gether with  the  assembled  monks,  chaunted 
with  their  deep-toned  voices  in  full  chorus 
a  "  Gloria  in  excelsis/*  While  the  one 
bishop  joined  the  hands  of  the  royal  pair, 
and  pronounced  upon  them  the  church's 
benediction,  the  other  placed  the  queenly 
crown  of  Denmark  on  the  light,  beautiful 
tresses  of  the  bride,  and  now  a  mighty  tide 
of  trumpet  sound  poured  into  the  choral 
song,  and  the  people  joined  in  the  solemn 
chorus.  A  fairer  sight  had  never  been 
beheld  by  Danish  or  Swedish  man  than  when 
the  royal  pair,  with  tears  of  devotion  and  joy 
in  their  eyes,  and  hand  in  hand,  sank  down, 
kneeling  on  the  bridal  stool  before  the  high 
and  brilliantly-lighted  altar,  and  nearly  the 
whole  bridal  train,  together  with  the  en- 
thusiastic crowd  of  spectators,  knelt  down, 
as  if  moved  by  one  common  impulse,  in 
audible  prayer  and  devotion. 

The  trumpets  ceased  and  there  was  a 
breathless  silence,  while  the  bridal  pair,  in 
clear  and  distinct  tones,  pronounced  the 
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VOW  of  unalterable  love  and  constancy  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  The  deep  amen  of 
the  aged  provincial  prior  was  re-echoed  by 
the  monks  and  by  many  among  the  people. 
A  "  Te  Deum,"  with  an  accompaniment 
of  bassoons  and  trumpets,  concluded  the 
church's  festival. 

After  the  blessing,  the  deeply-afiected 
pair  were  embraced  by  their  nearest  rela- 
tives in  the  high  choir.  At  last  Prince 
Christopher  also  approached  his  royal  bro- 
ther,  and  seemed  preparing  for  a  cold  and 
forced  salutation ;  but  at  this  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  darkness  which 
had  so  long  threatened  the  brothers  from 
afar  had  suddenly  come  between  them,  and 
shot  up  into  a  giant.  They  gazed  in  silence, 
almost  in  dismay,  upon  each  other,  and  let 
their  arms  sink ;  it  seemed  as  though  the 
gentle  tear  in  the  king's  eye  congealed  and 
froze  at  his  brother's  frightful  coldness. 

"  No  falsehood  in  this  holy  hour,  Chris- 
topher, if  thy  soul  and  thy  salvation  are 
dear  to  thee  I "  he  whispered  in  a  tone  of 
stern  admonition ;  <<  brothers  now  in  the 
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sight  of  God  I  or  —  may  God  forgive  me  1 
—  enemies  to  death !  ** 

Christopher  bowed  in  silence,  and  turned 
pale ;  his  lips  appeared  to  move,  but  no 
sound  issued  from  them.  The  king  turned 
from  him  with  a  flashing  glance ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  a  glimpse  in  the  open  heaven 
suddenly  extinguished  the  fearful  gleam 
of  rising  wrath  and  grief  in  the  king's  ex- 
pressive  countenance  as  he  turned  round 
and  beheld  his  gently  agitated  bride  ten- 
derly stretch  out  her  arms  towards  him  ; 
he  pressed  her  eagerly  to  his  heart,  and 
the  mild  tear  again  glistened  in  his  eye. 
**  This  heart,  however,  thou  hast  given 
me,  all-merciful  Creator  I "  he  whispered, 
"  and  I  have  a  brother  at  thy  right  hand 
who  hates  me  not." 

"  My  Eric  I  what  is  this?"  asked  the 
bride  in  astonishment,  and  gazing  into  his 
eyes;  but  she  observed  his  uplifted  eye 
resting  in  confidence  on  the  crucifix  over 
the  door  of  the  choir,  and  proceeded  in 
silence   and  in  tranquil  joy  through  the 
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aisle  of  the  church,  leaning  on  Eric's  arm 
at  the  head  of  the  bridal  train.  The  king 
was  afterwards  calm  and  cheerful,  but  un- 
usually pensive.  No  one,  however,  appeared 
to  have  remarked  the  painful  feeling  which 
had  disturbed  his  happiness. 
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CHAP.  XL 

The.  attention  of  the  people  was  now 
turned  to  the  touraament,  which  was  to  com- 
mence a  few  hours  after  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  were  ended.  The  spacious  lists 
were  surrounded  by  a  countless  crowd,  and 
the  whole  castle-hill  was  equally  thronged 
with  spectators.  The  raised  benches  placed 
in  the  form  of  stairs  around  the  lists  were 
occupied  with  gaily-attired  ladies,  rejoicing 
in  eager  anticipation  of  the  spectacle.  At 
last  the  clang  of  trumpets  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  party.  All  the  royal 
ladies,  with  their  distinguished  train,  took 
their  seats  in  the  gallery,  which  was  hung 
with  scarlet.  There  the  queen  of  the 
feast,  the  lovely  and  royal  bride,  again 
appeared,  with  the  diadem  encircling  her 
fair  tresses ;  she  took  her  place  on  the  seat 
of  honour,  between  her  mother  and  Queen 
Helvig,  amid  the  joyous  acclamations  of 
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the  people.  King  Birger  sat  at  his  mother's 
side  beside  Princess  Merete ;  he  was  pre- 
sent only  as  a  spectator  of  the  tournament, 
in  which  he  purposed  not  to  take  a  part. 
Thorkild  Knudsen  and  a  number  of  elderly 
Swedish  courtiers  stood  near  him,  with 
Count  Gerhard,  who  no  longer  partook  in 
this  diversion ;  but  the  young  Danish  sove- 
reign, with  the  Swedish  dukes  and  other 
princely  guests,  remained  on  horseback 
without  the  lists  among  the  knights  of  the- 
toumament.  On  a  raised  seat  under  the 
royal  gallery  sat  the  judges  of  the  combat, 
who  were  all  old  and  experienced  knights ; 
and  within  the  lists  walked  the  heralds  and 
pursuivants  in  their  festal  attire,  with 
white  staves  in  their  hands,  to  watch  over 
the  observance  of  order  and  usage.  A 
large  band  of  trumpeters  and  horn-players 
opened  the  chivalrous  diversion  with  the 
music  of  the  national  tournament  song. 

Amid  the  chorus  in  which  the  people 
joined, 

**  When  the  Danish  knighst  ride  o'er  the  ground, 
Their  horses  tramp  with  a  thund'ring  sound.** 
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all  the  knights  galloped  briskly  into  the 
lists,  and  ranged  themselves  for  the  en- 
counter. The  tournament  then  commenced. 
Many  lances  were  broken  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  bystanders.  Dangerous  accidents 
seldom  occurred  in  this  combat  with  blunt 
lances,  although  a  knight  might  easily 
indeed  sprain  an  arm  or  a  leg  by  a  too 
headlong  fall  from  the  saddle.  Many 
knights  displayed  great  agility  and  dex- 
terity in  the  management  of  horse  and 
lance  ;  but  Marsk  OlufFsen,  Count  Henrik 
of  Mecklenborg,  and  Sir  Helmer  Blaa, 
bore  off  eveiy  prize.  A  veiled  lady  often 
waved  encouragement  and  approbation  to 
Sir  Helmer ;  she  threw  gloves,  kerchiefs, 
and  silk  ribands  down  to  him  from  the 
ladies'  gallery.  He  bowed  courteously. 
His  shield  bore  the  motto,  **  For  St.  Anna 
and  St.  Eric,''  the  guardian  saints  of  his 
beloved  wife  and  his  sovereign,  in  whose 
honour  he  wielded  his  lance  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  his  last  career  he  unhorsed  the 
Marsk; — ^the  lady  now  threw  her  veil  down 
to  him.     It  was  his  young  and  beautiful 
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wife,  the  Lady  Anna,  who,  by  her  un- 
looked-for presence  here,  surprised  and 
delighted  him  beyond  expression  ;  as  soon 
as  he  recognised  her  he  flung  up  his  lance 
high  in  the  air  in  a  transport  of  joy.  He 
forgot  to  receive  the  prize  he  had  won, 
but  rushed  like  the  stormer  of  a  castle  up 
into  the  galleiy  to  embrace  her,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  spectators,  and 
even  of  the  grave  judges  of  the  tourna- 
ment, who  readily  forgave  him  this  little 
deviation  from  due  order  and  usage. 

Among  the  Swedish  nobles  and  knights 
who  took  a  part  in  the  tournament,  Duke 
Eric  of  Sudermania  was  pre-eminent ;  no 
knight  could  keep  his  seat  before  his  lance ; 
and  his  sister,  the  young  queen  of  the  fes- 
tival, rejoiced  greatly  at  the  honour  won  here 
by  her  best-loved  and  most  chivalrous  bro- 
ther. Duke  Valdemar  of  Finland  also 
shone  in  this  .  diversion,  and  especially 
sought  to  display  his  boldness  and  daring 
when  the  fears  of  Thorkild  Knudsen's  fair 
daughter  were  excited  for  him.  Each  time 
a  combatant  fell  on  the  sand  the  trumpets 
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sounded  in  honour  of  the  victor,  and  the 

people  shouted,  while  the  vanquished  knight 

hastened  to  salute  his  conqueror  with  a 

courteous    bow,    without    complaining   or 

showing  any  sign  of  vexation.  Drost  Aage, 

who  was  wont  to  be  a  victor  at  all  these 

sports  of  amis,  had  not  as  yet  sufficiently 

recovered  his  strength,  after  his  dangerous 

fall  at  Kallundborg,  to  be  able  to  take  a 

share   in  this  day's  tournament ;   he  was 

besides,  even  amid  his  joy,  at  the  king's 

successful   love,   in   an    unusually  pensive 

mood  ;  he  had  now  renounced  all  hope  of 

seeing  Marsk  Stig's  unfortunate  daughters 

released  from  their  state  imprisonment.  The 

king  appeared  also  remarkably  thoughtful, 

although  deep  and  heart-felt  joy  beamed  in 

his   countenance   each   time   his  eye  met 

Queen  Ingeborg's  loving  glance  from  the 

gallery.     His  thoughts  seemed   often   to 

wander  from  the  scene  before  him,  and  he 

looked  not  with  his  customary  eagerness 

and  interest  on  this  his  favourite  diversion, 

at  which  he  this  day,  as  bridegroom  and 

awarder  of  the  prizes,  only  purposed  to  be 
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a  spectator.  Duke  Eric  of  Langeland, 
who  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
vincible tournament  knights,  appeared  not 
to  have  found  any  opponent  among  the 
younger  lords  and  knights  against  whom 
he  cared  to  enter  the  lists  since  Duke  Eric 
of  Sudermania  had  quitted  them,  having 
already  broken  the  full  number  of  lances 
necessary  for  gaining  the  highest  prize. 
Junker  Christopher  looked,  with  gloomy 
disdain,  on  a  spectacle  which  he  regarded 
as  the  worn-out  pastime  of  childish  vanity. 
He  knew  himself  how  to  wield  his  lance 
with  power  and  skill,  but  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  beneath  his  dignity  to  contend  for 
a  tournament  prize,  which  was  to  be  awarded 
by  his  brother,  or  to  measure  himself  with 
any  one  below  the  rank  of  king.  By  de- 
grees King  Eric's  youthful  countenance 
became  animated  as  he  looked  on  the  en- 
counters. His  white  steed  curvetted  under 
him  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  last  prize  was 
awarded  he  briskly  seized  a  gilded  lance, 
and  cleared  the  lists  by  a  daring  leap,  to 
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the  great  delight  of  the  admiring  spectators. 
"  Shall  we  venture  a  tilt  together  in  honour 
of  our  ladies,  sir  cousin  ?"  he  called  gaily 
to  Duke  Eric  of  Langeland.  The  gigantic 
Duke  of  Langeland  bowed  courteously,  and 
rode  into  the  lists. 

*'  Zounds  I  Longshanks  I  Longshanks  I  " 
was  re-f^choed  from  one  to  the  other,  among 
the  curious  bystanders,  and  all  stood  in 
breathless  expectation.  The  king  caused  his 
helmet  and  cuirass  to  be  brought ;  a  rdse- 
coloured  silk  riband  fluttered  down  to  him 
from  the  queen's  gallery  \  he  fastened  it  to 
his  helmet,  gaily  waved  his  hand  to  his 
young  queen,  and  gallopped  to  his  station. 
The  Duke  fastened  a  knot  of  blue  riband 
on  his  helmet.  With  great  dexterity  and 
martial  skill  the  two  royal  combatants  now 
rushed  towards  each  other,  lance  in  rest,  at 
full  gallop.  The  king  wielded  his  lance 
adroitly  and  parried  his  adversary's  thrust. 
The  Duke's  lance  flew  from  his  hand,  and 
was  driven  far  forward  on  the  course  ;  but 
the  king's  lance  broke  against  the  duke's 
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breastplate,  without  shaking  his  seat  in  the 
saddle. 

The  duke's  as  well  as  the  king's  skill  and 
dexterity  were  greatly  admired  ;  but  many 
expressions  of  the  people's  partiality  for  their 
chivalrous  young  monarch  were  distinctly 
heard.  '*  Had  but  the  king's  lance  stood 
the  shock,"  said  one  young  fellow,  **  we 
should  surely  have  seen  Longshanks  bite 
the  dust." 

**  No  wonder  yon  fellow  kept  his  seat," 
growled  a  seaman,  **  he  can  well-nigh 
anchor  in  the  sand  with  his  long  shanks." 

The  trumpets  sounded  ;  the  combatants 
saluted  each  other  with  courtesy,  and  the 
diversion  now  seemed  to  be  ended  ;.  but  the 
music  continued,  amid  general  acclamation 
and  a  hum  of  voices. 

"  See  whether  the  junker  dares  risk  his 
jerkin  I  No,  he  does  wisest  in  looking  on," 
said  a  bold,  loud-tongued  voice  close  be- 
hind Junker  Christopher. 

**  He  would  sooner  let  his  true  men  break 
their  necks  in  earnest,  than  venture  his 
own  in  jest,"  muttered  another. 
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Junker  Christopher  appeared  to  have 
heard  these  speeches,  for  his  face  flushed 
crimson.  While  the  trumpets  were  still 
sounding,  and  the  king  was  about  to  quit 
the  lists,  the  junker  suddenly  set  spurs  to 
his  heavy  horse,  and  rode  towards  him, 
with  lance  in  hand. 

"  If  I  see  aright,  my  brother  would  also 
try  a  tilt  with  me,'*  said  the  king  starting, 
**  Well  then,  strike  up  the  tournament  song, 
herald  I  —  a  new  lance,  pursuivant !  —but 
not  of  glass  like  the  first  I '' 

The  horn-players  struck  up  the  ancient, 
well-known  strain.  The  pursuivant  pre- 
sented the  king  a  lance  with  a  broad  piece 
of  board  at  the  end.  Attention  was  again 
anxiously  excited,  and  the  young  queen 
appeared  somewhat  uneasy.  The  king  had 
taken  his  place ;  his  countenance  was  not 
so  placid  and  cheerful  as  before  ;  his  white 
steed  snorted  and  pranced  impatiently. 
The  junker  had  retired  to  some  distance, 
and  seemed  not  as  yet  to  have  completed 
his  preparations. 

"  Now  haste,  Christopher  I  '*  called  the 
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king  i  **\et  us  be  brisk,  as  beseems  our  fes- 
tival 1 "  They  now  quitted  their  respective 
stations.  The  king  rode  forward  in  a  stately 
ambling  pace,  apparently  that  he  might  not 
avail  himself  of  his  superiority  and  greater 
experience  ;  but  the  junker  dashed  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  side,  and  rushed  for- 
ward with  wild  impetuosity.  The  king 
stood  almost  still,  on  perceiving  with  as- 
tonishment that  his  brother's  lance  was 
couched  directly  against  his  uncovered  face. 
"  Where  would'st  thou  strike  ?  against  the 
breast  I  between  the  four  limbs  1  **  he 
shouted,  but  it  seemed  as  though  the  junker 
neither  heard  nor  saw;  he  continued  to  rush 
forward  in  the  same  direction,  with  flushed 
cheek  and  staring  eye.  But  it  was  now 
remarked  that  the  king  became  greatly  in- 
censed, —  "  Down  then  I "  cried  Eric,  and 
at  the  same  moment  Christopher's  lance 
was  dashed  aside,  and  the  junker  himself 
fell  backwards  out  of  the  saddle.  The  king 
instantly  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  as- 
sisted him  to  rise,  while  the  trumpets 
sounded  and   the  air  re-echoed  with  the 
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shouts  of  the  exulting  spectators — "  Thou 
art  not  bruised  ?  "  asked  the  king.  "  In 
what  fashion  dost  thou  couch  thy  lance  ?  " 

"  Hi  against  you  my  mighty  liege  and 
vanquisher  1"  muttered  Christopher,  ••  but 
that  is  all  in  due  order  —  hear  how  the 
people  screech  for  joy  at  the  fair  spectacle 
you  have  afforded  them,*'  he  added  with 
bitterness  and  in  a  lowered  tone,  **  had  I 
broken  my  neck  the  festivity  would  have 
been  complete.*' 

**  Let  not  this  little  mischance  vex  thee," 
said  the  king,  **  such  fnay  happen  to  the 
best  of  us — another  time  I  may  have  a 
worse  fate." 

"  That  is  very  possible,  your  grace  I " 
answered  the  junker  in  a  deep  and  almost 
choking  voice,  greeting  the  king  with  mea- 
sured courtesy,  as  he  retreated  and  retired. 
He  instantly  vaulted  upon  his  horse,  and 
rode  off  through  the  noisy  crowds,  who 
laughed  loudly,  and  made  merry  over  the 
ridiculous  position  in  which  the  junker  had 
thrown  his  legs  in  the  air,  on  receiving  the 
thrust  of  the  king's  lance. 
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Thus  ended  the  tournament ;  but  the 
acclamations  with  which  the  king  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  castle  bridge,  appeared  this 
time  to  please  him  but  little.  He  thought 
he  had  seen  a  fire  in  his  brother's  eye  which 
filled  him  with  horror. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

After  the  tournanient,  the  king  bestowed 
in  the  knights'  hall,  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies, the  honour  of  knighthood  on  some 
squires,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  Marsk  S tig's  feud,  and  the  Norwegian 
war.     Palfreys,  splendid  arms,  and  other 
honourable  gifts,  were  also  distributed  to 
the  princely  wedding  guests,   and  some  of 
the  Swedish  nobles  who  had  accompanied 
Princess  Ingeborg  from  Stockholm.     The 
king  was  particularly  desirous  on  this  oc- 
casion to  give  Marsk  Thorkild   Knudsen 
a  proof  of  his  special  regard,  and  presented 
him  with  the  knightly  sword  of  state,  which 
he  had  this  day  worn  himself.  "  Wear  this 
at  your  country's  high  festivals,  noble  Sir 
Marsk,"  he  said,   **  but  should  I  ever  — 
which  the  Almighty  forbid  1  —  forget  the 
compact  and  the  friendship  with  the  noble 
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Swedish  nation  and  its  king,  of  which  this 
day  hath  given  me  and  Denmark  the  fairest 
pledge!  then  turn  it  against  me,  as  you 
turned  your  own  good  sword  against  the 
heathen  Kareles.*'  Thorkild*  acknowledged 

*  Holberg  thus  relates  the  fate  of  this  able  and 
upright  statesman : — "  After  a  long  period  of  civil 
war  and  discord,  the  feud  between  King  Birger  and 
his  brothers  was  at  last  accommodated,  through  the 
mediation  of  their  mutual  counsellors  ;  but  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  Swedish  dukes  did  their 
utmost  to  bring  Thorkild  Knudsen  into  discredit 
with  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  represented  hj  them 
as  having  been  the  instigator  of  the  disturbances 
which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  having  stirred  up  strife  among  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  and  as  having  abused  the  confi- 
dence of  the  crown.     King  Birger,  who  was  glad  of 
any  pretext  for  escaping  the  blame  he  himself  de- 
served, turned  his  back  upon  his  fiuthful  servant, 
and  permitted  him  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Thorkild 
ably  defended  his  rightful  cause,  but  his  innocence 
and  eloquence  were  of  no  avail.     He  had  been 
marked  out  as  a  victim,  was  doomed  to  death  as  a 
traitor,  and  beheaded  at  Stockholm  in  the  year  1306. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  his  friends  ob- 
tained permission  to  inter  the  body  in  consecrated 
ground.     Thorkild  s  treacherous  foe,  Drost  Johan 
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this  mark  of  royal  favour,  in  an  animated 
and  enthusiastic  speech  ;  he  congratulated 
Denmark,  as  well  as  Sweden,  on  a  new  and 
happy  era,  when  the  swords  of  their  princes 
and  knights  should  only  be  drawn  on  each 
other  in  the  honourable  rivalry  of  the  tilt 
and  tournay,  but  when  required,  flash  like 
the  northern  lights  and  flaming  comets, 
against  the  common  foes  of  the  north." 

At  last,  the  king  produced  a  document, 
to  which,  by  a  green  silken  string,  was  at- 
tached  the  great  royal  seal  in  wax  impres- 
sion, with  the  three  crowned  leopards  in 
the  shield,  on  one  side,  and  the  king's 
image  on  the  throne  and  in  royal  robes,  on 
the  other.  Without  turning  to  that  side 
of  the  throne  which  was  Junker  Christo- 
pher's station,   and   towards  which  Eric, 

Brunk^,  continued  his  career  of  political  intrigue 
until  the  year  1318,  when  he  and  his  partizans  were 
seized  in  the  king's  absence,  by  the  oposite  faction, 
and  put  to  death.  Brunkes  body  was  exposed 
on  the  wheel  on  a  hill  without  the  city^  which 
since  that  time  has  borne  the  name  of  Brunk^'s  Hill. 
Vide  Holherg's  Hist,  of  Denmark^  vol.  i.  —  Trans. 
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during  the  whole  ceremony,  had  not  once 
glanced,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  and  appa- 
rently with  effort,  "Junker  Christopher 
Ericson  of  Denmark  I  step  forth  and  re- 
ceive a  commemorative  gift  from  my  hand, 
on  this  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  !  I  havci 
out  of  sincere  brotherly  love  and  good-will, 
and  with  the  assent  of  my  council,  three 
weeks  since,  signed  and  sealed  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  now  for  the  first  time  made 
public,  and  which  nominates  thee,  Duke  of 
Estland,  with  all  feudal  rights  and  privileges. 
May  the  Lord  grant  his  blessing  on  it  I  *' 
After  he  had  pronounced  these  words  in  a 
clear  and  audible  voice,  it  seemed  as  though 
an  oppressive  weight  had  been  removed  from 
his  spirits,  and  he  looked  calmly  and  cheer- 
fully to  the  side  from  whence  he  expected  to 
see  his  brother  step  forward ;  but  the  junker's 
place  was  vacant,  none  of  those  present 
had  seen  him  since  the  tournament.  The 
junker's  master  of  the  household,  therefore, 
stepped  forth  on  the  part  of  his  lord,  and 
received  the  royal  investiture,  while  he  bent 
his  knee  before  the  king  ;    he  then .  rose. 
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bowed  low,  and  departed  to  seek  the 
prince. 

Prince  Christopher  did  not  appear  at  the 
marriage  feast.  Some  reported  they  bad 
seen  him  ride  like  a  madman,  at  full  gallop, 
through  the  chase,  immediately  after  the 
tournament. 

The  prince  had  not  returned  as  yet  on 
the  commcQcent  of  the  evening  festivities. 
The  castle  resounded  with  music  and  mirth. 
The  doors  of  the  knights'  hall  and  the 
great  antechamber  were  thrown  open  to  ad- 
mit persons  of  all  ranks  to  the  dance  and 
masque.  The  amusements  here,  as  at  the 
merry  carnival,  consisted  in  whimsical  mum- 
mings,  and  scenic  representations,  in  which 
the  spectators  beheld,  without  displeasure, 
the  most  grotesque  mixture  of  sacred,  and 
profane,  subjects.  Even  a  number  of  dis- 
guised ecclesiastics  took  part  in  this  diver- 
sion, and  enacted  what  was  called  <<a 
mystery,'*  or  a  biblical  farce ;  in  which  a 
German  harlequin  constantly  cracked  his 
jests,  while  the  fight  between  David  and 
Goliath  was  represented,  to  the  great  de- 
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light  of  the  popukce,  who  thought  to  de- 
cern, in  King  David,  an  allusion  to  the 
king,  and  in  the  gigantic  Goliath  recog- 
nized a  resemblance,  now  to  Duke  Long- 
shanks,  now  to  the  Junker ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Drost  noticed  the  unlucky  interpreta- 
tion of  the  farce,  he  ordered  these  masks 
away.  When  Eric  stepped  forth  among  the 
dancers  in  the  antechamber,  the  young 
maidens  sang  the  ballad,  with  which  he  was 
usually  greeted,  and  which  had  now  become 
a  kind  of  a  national  song.  With  a  feeling  of 
enthusiasm  for  their  youthful  sovereign,  and 
allusion  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  ad- 
ventures which  had  occurred  in  his  child- 
hood —  they  sang  gaily : 

"  O'er  Rib6*s  bridge  the  dance  is  led, 

The  castle  it  is  won  I 
In  broidered  shoe  the  knights  they  tread,^ 

For  young  Eric  this  feat  is  done  I  *'  * 

*  The  subject  of  the  ballad  of  Rib^huus  is  the 
taking  of  the  castle  of  Rib6,  which' had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  outlaws  during  the  minority  of 
Eric,  by  a  party  of  fifty  loyal  knights,  headed  by 
Count  Gerhard  and  Drost  Hessel.     In  the  middle 
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The  king  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
lay,  and  talked  with  Aage  of  his  beloved 
Drost  Peter  Hessel,  of  whom  this  song 
always  reminded  him ;  and  when  Count 
Gerhard  heard  the  ballad  of  Ribehuus,  he 
tramped  gaily  into  the  ranks  of  the  dancers, 

ages  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  knights  to  join  in  the 
public  festivities  of  the  burghers.  At  one  of  these, 
the  king's  knights  took  the  opportunity  of  joining  a 
dance  by  torch  light,  to  be  led  according  to  usage 
through  the  streets  up  to  the  castle.  The  ballad 
describes  the  long  row  of  dancers,  as  being  kept  in 
a  straight  file  by  a  chain  of  wreathed  green  leaves 
and  roses.  Each  knight  held  a  lady  in  his  left  hand 
and  a  lighted  torch  in  the  right,  their  drawn  swords 
being  carefully  concealed  under  their  scarlet  man- 
tles. The  castle  bridge  was  lowered  and  the  gates 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  dancers  by  permission  of 
the  commandant,  who  in  a  few  minutes  found  him- 
self a  prisoner,  and  the  castle  (which  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  attack)  in  the  hands  of  King 
Eric's  adherents.  The  ballad  concludes  as  follows: — 

*<  Thus  danced  ve  into  the  castle  hall, 
With. unsheathed  svord  'neath  scarlet  pall, 

The  castle  it  is  won  I 
Ne*er  saw  I  before  a  castle  by  chance, 
Won  by  rose-wreaths  and  the  knightly  dance, 

^  —  - 

For  >'Oung  Eric  the  feat  was  done  I " —  TrangkUor. 
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in  joyous  remembrance  of  that  event,  at 
which  he  had  himself  been  present. 

The  king's  mother  and  Queen  Helvig 
now  entered  the  antechamber,  with  the 
young  and  lovely  bride,  and  the  joy  of  the 
people  was  uttered  yet  more  loudly.  The 
ballad-singers  instantly  began  the  ballad  of 
Queen  Dagmar's  bridal;  all  the  maidens 
joined  in  it,  and  the  dancers  moved  to  the 
tune.  The  king  stepped  forward,  with  his 
bride,  at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  dancers. 
At  last  the  maidens  sang : 


**  *  Great  joy  there  was  o'er  Denmark's  land,* 
When  Dagmar  stepped  upon  the  strand ; 
Both  burgher  and  peasant  then  lived  in  peace. 
From  tax  and  ploughpenny-yoke  had  ease, 
From  Bohmerland*  the  lady  crossed  the  seas  I 


I* 


as  they  were  going  to  sing  the  laat 
^,  the  ballad-singers  took  up  the  lay 


But 
verse 
and  sang: 


*<  'Again  there's  joy  o'er  Denmark's  land/ 
Fair  iDgeborg  comes  unto  our  strand  ! 

*  Bohemia. 
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Like  Waldemar  Seier,  King  Eric  hath  found 
A  Dagmar  to  bring  us  on  Danish  ground ; 
From  Sweden's  land  so  far  renowned  I " 

This  verse  was  repeated  amid  loud  and 
joyous  acclamations. 

**  Thanks,  good  people  I  thanks!"  said 
the  king,  with  pleased  emotion ;  **  if  it 
please  the  Lord,  and  our  blessed  Lady, 
Valdemar's  and  Dagmar's  days  shall  re- 
turn." 

The  young  queen  feelingly  greeted  the 
many  loyal  persons  who  surrounded  her. 

Amid  the  general  rejoicing  and  festive 
stir,  there  was  no  one  beside  Drost  Aage 
who  saw  anything  suspicious  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  mask;  but  among  the 
great  number  of  maskers,  he  had  especially 
noticed  two,  who  frequently  made  their 
way  nearly  up  to  the  king,  and  disappeared 
again.  They  were  dressed  up  according 
to  the  ideas  which  the  lower  classes  enter- 
tained of  mermen ;  their  painted  faces  were 
hidden  by  green  silken  hair,  and  they  wore 
coats  of  glittering  silver  scales.  Their 
restless  deportment  appeared  suspicious  to 
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Aage,  who  paid  \;]ose  attention  to  every 
movement  of  these  masks — but  his  suspi- 
cion soon  vanished ;  a  pretty  little  fisher- 
maiden  came  to  meet  the  second  mask,  and 
the  pair  soon  danced  so  lovingly  together, 
that  Aage  conjectured  a  little  love  affair 
was  in  progress.  **  Why  cannot  I  thus 
dance  here  with  her?**  he  sighed,  and  his 
thoughts  travelled  to  the  maiden's  tower 
at  Wordinboi^.  He  looked  with  interest 
on  the  fair  fisher-maiden,  who  with  her 
long  hair,  and  her  joyous  sparkling  eyes, 
bore  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  Lady  Mar- 
garetha's  capricious  sister  Ulrica.  **  Alas, 
no!  poor  maidens  I''  sighed  the  Drost, 
stepping  out  into  the  hall  balcony — ^^they 
are  now  in  the  gloomy  tower  over  yonder ; 
thetf  hear  and  see  nought  of  these  rejoic- 
ings—and yet  they  are  innocent — it  is 
injustice;  crying  injustice  —  in  this  matter 
he  is  stem  and  unyielding.  To-night, 
however,  he  is  mild,  and  joyous,  and  happy 

— who  knows ."   It  seemed  as  if  Aage 

was  suddenly  inspired  by  a  bold  hope ;  he 
returned  into   the  antechamber,  and  ap* 
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proached  the  king,  who  took  greater  plea- 
sure in  being  a  spectator  of  the  merriment 
of  the  lower  orders  in  the  antechamber 
than  in  looking  on  the  more  graceful  and 
skilful  dancing  in  the  knights'  hall.  But 
the  Drost  presently  once  more  beheld  one 
of  the  frightful  mermen  figures  near  the 
lung;  his  suspicions  of  this  mask  were 
again  awakened,  and  he  observed  the  glit- 
tering handle  of  a  dagger  between  the  silver 
scales  on  the  merman's  breast,  on  which 
his  hand  often  rested  when  he  approached 
Eric.  Aage  placed  himself  between  the 
king  and  the  intrusive  mask,  and  asked, 
"  Who  art  thou?" 

'^Rosmer*,*'  said  a  strange,  unknown 
voice — "  ho,  ho,  ho  I "  —  and  the  merman 
now  sang  in  a  hoarse  tone : 

**  Home  came  Rosmer  from  the  sea. 
To  curse  he  did  begin : 
My  right  hand's  scent  it  warneth  me 
A  christian  man's  within." 

*  Rosmen  An  allusion  to  an  old  Danish  ballad, 
the  hero  of  which  is  called  '*  Rosmer  the  Merman." 
—  TranskUor, 
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He  then  once  more  seized  the  hand  of 
the  fisher-maiden,  and  joined  in  the  dance. 
The  Drost  looked  after  him  with  suspicion ; 
he  thought  of  the  outlaws,  and  of  the  dis* 
honoured  Knight  Kagge.  The  idea  of 
this  dangerous  and  audacious  miscreant  be* 
came  so  vivid  in  his  imagination,  that  he 
seemed  to  recognise  him  in  the  merman, 
and  almost  in  every  mask.  .He  made  a 
signal  to  some  halberdiers  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  mask,  and  followed  the  king  into 
the  knights'  hall.  Here  he  also  gave  Count 
Henrik  a  hint  of  what  he  dreaded,  and  a 
numerous  troop  of  halberdiers  was  soon 
stationed  near  the  king;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  guests  observed  that  this 
was  done  with  any  special  design.  The 
Drost's  scrutinising  looks  and  the  precau- 
tions which  had  been  taken,  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  escaped  all  the  guests. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  well-known  ballad 
of  the  "  Merman  and  Agnete  **  was  heard 
m  the  antechamber,  and  a  dance  was  per- 
formed to  it,  in  which  the  merman  mask 
and   the  fisher-maiden  wei*e  the  principal 
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performers.  The  merman  only  chimed  in 
with  the  burden  of  the  song,  and  repeated, 
in  a  wild,  hoarse  voice, 

««HoI  ho!  ho! 
To  the  depths  of  the  sea  then  lead  her  did  he.*' 

At  last  this  masker  and  his  partner 
departed:  they  danced  out  of  the  door, 
and  down  the  great  staircase  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  castle,  amid  a  crowd  of 
disguised  personages,  who  belonged  to  their 
party,  and  represented  all  kinds  of  sea- 
monsters.  No  one  knew  what  had  become 
of  them :  another  dance  began,  and  none 
concerned  themselves  any  longer  about 
these  unsocial  maskers;  but  the  report 
afterwards  spread  among  the  people,  that 
the  masker  was  a  real  merman,  who  had 
carried  off  a  maiden.  Some  even  would 
have  it  that  they  had  seen  the  glittering 
merman  swim  off  with  the  maiden  in  his 
arms,  in  the  clear  moonlight. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

It  was  a  beautiful,  calm  summer  evening. 
The  dance  and  the  mask  were  confined 
to  the  antechamber  and  the  knights'  hall. 
The  national  festival  was  celebrated  with 
bonfires  and  torch-lights,  with  music  and 
feasting,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle  and 
the  orchard,  in  the  chase  and  on  the  tour- ' 
nament  ground.  The  king  showed  himself 
wherever  there  was  a  joyous  group  assem- 
bled, most  frequently  conducting  his  lovely 
bride  by  the  hand,  and  accompanied  by  his 
princely  guests  and  several  courtiers,  lliey 
were  everywhere  welcomed  with  festive 
songs  and  acclamations.  In  the  castle  gar- 
den they  were  greeted  by  Master  Rume- 
lant  and  Master  Poppe  the  strong,  who, 
with  solemn  pathos,  recited  an  elaborate 
and  carefully-composed  poem,  in  which  they 
praised  by  turns  the  royal  bridegroom  and 
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his  bride,  with  the  royal  relatives  of  both, 
and  all  the  nobles  there  present.  The  king 
thanked  them  with  kindness  for  this  well- 
meant  homage,  although  the  exaggerated 
praise  and  trite  compliments  did  not  suit 
his  taste.  But  they  were  now  surprised 
by  a  new  and  splendid  spectacle  —  the 
bridal  pair,  and  a  number  of  children  with 
wings  fastened  to  their  shoulders,  who  were 
to  represent  genii  or  angels,  were  led 
through  the  illuminated  avenues  to  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  garden,  from  whence  there 
was  the  most  beautiful  prospect  over  the 
Sound ;  here  many  hundred  vessels  burst 
on  the  sight,  hung  with  lights  in  the  form 
of  crowns  upon  the  masts.  All  that  had 
excited  so  much  astonishment  at^  Skanor 
fair,  and  had  been  regarded  by  the  peopler 
as  the  work  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  was 
also  to  be  seen  here,  but  exhibited  with  far 
more  dazzling  effect.  Superstitious  fear 
was  banished  by  the  report  of  the  inno- 
cence of  these  artists,  and  all  were  pre- 
pared to  view  the  spectacle  as  a  display 
worthy   of   the    festival.     A   number   of 
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rockets  of  different  and  beautiful  colours 
were  let  off  from  boats  and  floating  rafts ; 
the  air  glittered  with  artificial  suns,  start, 
and  flaming  wheels,  which  were  mirrored 
in  the  calm  expanse  of  the  sea. 

It  was  a  new  and  wonder-stirring  sight, 
and  afforded  great  delight  to  the  spectators. 
All  ceremony  and  court  etiquette  were 
forgotten ;  each  one  eagerly  sought  that 
place  from  whence  he  could  best  behold 
the  dazzling  pageant. 

Eric  had  retired  with  his  bride  to  a 
shady  spot  in  the  garden,  where  the  fair 
aerifd  spectacle  appeared  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  number  of  guests  he  had 
to  entertain,  as  well  as  the  festivities,  had 
had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  exchang- 
ing a  single  word  with  her  without  wit- 
nesses, and  it  was  more  than  a  year  since 
they  had  last  met.  He  now  found  himself 
for  a  moment  alone  with  her,  under  the  mild 
and  lovely  summer  sky,  in  which  the  flam* 
ing  stars  seemed  to  dance  round  them  in 
the  air,  while  the  festive  din  was  hushed, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  deep  solemn 
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notes  of  the  horn-players,  floating  over  the 
Sound  from  a  distant  hi]l.  A  torrent  of 
thought  and  feeling  seemed  ready  to  gush 
from  the  king's  heart.  <<  My  Ingeborg  I 
my  soul's  beloved  I "  he  exclaimed,  embrac- 
ing her,  **  now  hath  the  merciful  Lord 
heard  my  inmost  prayer ;  he  hath  himself 
united  us  with  an  inviolable  sacrament ;  no 
power  in  heaven  or  earth  can  part  us  now, 
I  am  indeed  the  happiest  of  human  beings; 
were  I  omnipotent  I  would  this  hour  make 
ev^  soul  around  me  happy." 

"Eric I  my  beloved  Ericl"  answered 
Ingeborg,  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  "  I  have  this  day  seen  with  thee  into 
the  Lord's  clear  heaven ;  the  troth  I  plighted 
thee  at  the  altar  1  shall  repeat  in  my  dying 
hour ;  my  angel  shall  wake  me  with  it  at 
the  last  day " 

**  Think  not  now  of  death,"  interrupted 
Eric,  tenderly :  "our  life  begins  but  now." 

"  One  moment  may  contain  a  thousand 
lives,"  she  continued,  with  heartfelt  emo- 
tion ;  "  even  were  one  of  yon  flying  stars 
to  crush  me  in  thine  arms  I  still  should 
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deem  myself  happy ;  thou  wouldest  still  be 
mine,  although  mine  eyes  should  close  upon 
all  the  glories  of  this  world." 

They  thus  talked  confidentially  together, 
and  poured  out  their  inmost  souls  to  each 
other,  undisturbed  by  their  princely  guests, 
whose  whole  attention  was  turned  upon  the 
aerial  spectacle.  The  happy  bridal  pair  sank, 
with  deep  emotion,  into  each  other's  arms, 
and  appeared  to  forget  themselves  and  the 
whole  world  in  a  silent  embrace.  They 
were  suddenly  aroused  by  a  loud  explosion 
and  a  hissing  sound  in  the  air ;  they  raised 
their  eyes  and  saw  with  astonishment  the 
mild  beams  of  the  star-light  dimmed  by 
the  brightness  of  a  large  ball  of  fire,  which 
ascended  hissing  in  the  air  as  though  it  would 
reach  the  heavens.  It  shone  clear  and  bright 
above  their  heads ;  but  as  they  were  look* 
ing  at  it  with  admiration  it  exploded,  and 
dispersed  into  many  thousand  small  stars, 
which  gradually  waned  and  disappeared. 

"  Noble  I  beautiful  I "  said  the  king. 
^'  What  cannot  human  wisdom  and  art 
effect  I     The  learned  artist  who  hath  pre* 
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pared  us  this  show  is  certainly  right  in 
some  things ;  the  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  which  the  great  Pater  Roger  hath 
attained  unto  in  our  time,  will  probably  in 
after  times  actually  change  the  aspect  of 
the  world,  and  all  which  we  now  deem 
great  and  noble  will  perhaps  seem  but  as 
dreaming  and  child's  play  to  posterity  :  but 
how  mutable  all  things  are,  my  IngeborgI" 
he  added,  almost  with  melancholy ;  *'  even 
the  surpassing  splendour  of  this  evening 
will  soon  fade  and  vanish  like  yon  dazzling 
aerial  vision." 

**  But  what  there  hath  been  of  life  and 
truth  and  soul,  my  Eric,"  answered  Inge- 
borg,  looking  tenderly  into  his  eyes ;  **  is 
it  not  so,  my  heart's  beloved  ?  All  which 
Idve  hath  brightened  will  surely  never  seem 
but  as  an  idle  dream.  The  world  will 
surely  never  be  so  changed  that  all  which 
is  sacred  and  divine  shall  fade  away  like  an 
airy  vision." 

"  No  assuredly,  by  all  the  holy  men, 
no  sound  wisdom  can  can  ever  lead  to 
that/"  said  the  king  eagerly,  and  gazed 
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awhile  in  thoughtful  reverie  on  the  serene 
and  unchanging  heaven.  '<  Tell  me,  my 
beloved  Ingeborg/'  he  resumed  again  with 
tenderness,  as  he  looked  with  calm  delight 
on  his  lovely  bride,  and  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  "  wilt  thou  not  miss  thy  mother 
and  thy  brothers  sadly  here  ?" 

^^  My  mother  and  my  brother  Eric,  most 

,"  answered  Ingeborg,  with  a  gentle 

sigh ;  **  but  I  am  still  with  thee  and  my 
dear  faithful  Inge.  My  mother  and  bro- 
thers will  often  visit  us,  and  we*  them  — 
Shall  we  not  ?  and  thou  wilt  aid  me  and 
my  mother  in  preserving  love  and  peace 
between  the  brothers  ?  " 

<<  Truly  I  this  I  know,"  said  the  king, 
pressing  her  hand  warmly ;  <'  love  and 
peace  between  brothers  are  precious  jewels, 
my  Ingeborg ;  no  crown  outweighs  their 
loss."  He  paused  suddenly,  as  though  he 
would  not  grieve  his  bride  by  uttering 
what  clouded  his  happiness,  even  in  this 
moment  of  bliss. 

*'  Thou  wouldest  this  day  make  every 
one  happy  if  thou  couldst,"   continued 
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Ingeborg;  <<  grant,  then,  in  this  fair 
hour,  the  first  boon  I  would  ask  of  thy 
heart  I " 

**  Name  it,  my  Ingeborg,  and  it  is 
granted,"  said  the  king.  <^  What  couldest 
thou  ask  of  me  which  I  could  deny  thee  ? 
What  is  thy  wish  ?  —  say  on  I " 

"  Freedom  for  every  sorrowing  captive 
in  thy  kingdom  who  at  this  hour  repent 
their  crime,  or  suffer  while  innocent/*    ^ 

**  Innocent  I''  repeated  the  king  hastily; 
<*none  who  are  innocent  suffer  in  chains 
and  in  prison  here  —  that  I  know.  What 
can  inspire  thee  with  such  thoughts  ? " 

"  Guilty  or  guiltless  I  *'  answered  Inge- 
borg, taking  his  hand.  *^  In  the  sight  of 
the  All-righteous  no  one  is  wholly  guilt* 
less,  and  yet  he  pardons  us  all  for  his  dear 
Son's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  eternal 
mercy.  Pardon  thy  foes,  my  Eric — pardon 
them  for  the  sake  of  God's  infinite  love  I 
Give  the  unhappy  captives  freedom  for  the 
sake  of  eternal  freedom  I  Give  peace  to  the 
outlaws  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  peace  in 
God's  kingdom ! " 
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There  was  a  crimson  flush  on  the  king's 
cheek — his  eyes  flashed — his  breast  heaved 
violently  —  he  abruptly  dropped  the  hand 
of  his  bride,  and  clenched  his  own,  almost 
convulsively,  against  his  breast.  *'  I  swore 
an  oath,  by  my  father's  bloody  head,  in 
Viborg  church,"  he  said,  in  a  deep,  low 
tone,  **that  oath  I  must  keep,  or  perish 
eternally ;  my  father's  murderers  I  can 
never  pardon — to  none  of  them  can  I  grant 
peace  while  mine  eyes  behold  the  light  of 
dayl" 

'*  Not  even  their  kindred  and  children, 
who  have  had  no  share  in  their  crime?" 
asked  Ingeboi^,  anxiously.  **  Be  not  se- 
vere I  be  not  unmerciful !  Liberate  Marsk 
Stig's  daughters  from  the  prison  at  Wor- 
dingborg,  for  my  prayers'  sake  t" 

<<  Thou  hast  named  a  name  which  stirs 
up  my  inmost  soul,  from  whomsoever  I  may 
hear  it,"  said  the  king  gloomily,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  **  the  offipring 
of  that  traitor  are  my  deadly  foes  as  he 
was  my  father's ;  yet,"  he  continued,  and 
raised  his  head,  *^  for  my  awn  sake  I  will 
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not  hate  and  persecute  any  one ;  for  thy 
prayers'  sake,  I  can  show  mercy  to  those 
who  do  but  hate  and  conspire  against  me ; 
but,  by  all  that  is  holy  I  those  who  laid 
bloody  hands  on  my  father,  yon  dark 
St.  Cecilia's  night,  may  God  forgive  if  it 
be  possible  — /  never  can ! " 

Ingeborg  stood  almost  dismayed  at  his 
vehemence,  and  scarcely  dared  to  look  at 
him. 

"  Have  I  frighted  thee,  my  Ingeborg  I" 
continued  Eric,  with  more  calmness,  again 
taking  her  hand.  -  <<  Forgive  me  I  there  is 
one  chord  in  my  soul  which  sounds  terrible 
when  struck,  wake  it  not  again  I  Marsk 
Stig's  daughters  shall  be  liberated  to- 
morrow, at  thy  entreaty ;  but  Denmark 
they  must  leave.  —  Come,  let  us  join  the 
others  1 '' 

'^  Thanks,  thanks  I  thou  dear,  impetuous 
Eric  I"  exclaimed  Ingeborg,  joyfully,  once 
more  throwing  her  arms  tenderly  and  con- 
fidingly around  his  neck ;  **  they  may  then 
wend  free  out  of  thy  kingdom  ?  They  look 
not  for  aught  beside.     More  no  one  can 
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reasonably  demand.  Thou  dost  not  only 
gladden  me  by  this  on  my  bridal  day ;  but 
a  noble  and  faithful  soul  besides,  whom 
thou  truly  lovest." 

••Who?" 

••  The  Drosti  the  quiet,  melancholy 
Aagel" 

••  Did  he  entreat  thee  to  ask  that  boon  ?  " 

••  Yes  I  —  but  he  entreated  me  not  ex^ 
actly  to  tell  thee  he  had.'* 

••  Hum  I  Aage  I  should  he  ?  —  yet  no ! 
in  love  he  can  scarcely  be  —  he  dreams 
more  of  heavenly  angels  than  earthly  ones 
— and  truly  I  for  that  description  of  angels 
he  is  too  good.  Come,  my  IngeborgI 
they  will  have  missed  us ! " 

They  returned  to  the  company,  who 
were  still  admiring  the  beautiful  illumin* 
ation  on  board  the  vessels,  and  the  fire- 
works,  which  became  more  and  more 
brilliant. 

While  the  king  and  his  guests  repaired 
to  the  gardens  of  the  castle,  Drost  Aag6 
stood  on  Helsingborg  quay,  and  beheld 
three    large  boats,  filled  with   maskers  in 
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the  most  grotesque  costumes,  row  off  with 
all  possible  speed  towards  a  foreign  ship 
which  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  which  soon 
hoisted  sail  and  disappeared  in  the  moon- 
light with  the  adventurous  wedding  guests. 
When  the  Drost  afterwards  joined  the  com- 
pany in  the  castle  garden,  he  missed  the 
king  and  his  bride,  and  searched  for  them 
in  great  uneasiness,  in  the  dusky  avenues. 
Near  to  the  spot  where  Eric  stood  with 
the  princess,  he  saw  one  of  the  two  sus- 
picious merman   maskers  lurking    among 
the  trees,  with  a  cross-bow  in  his  hand. 
At  the  same  moment,  in  which  the  great 
ball  of  fire  had  exploded  in  the  air,  the 
Drost  saw  this  mysterious  personage  station 
himself  with  his  cross-bow  behind  a  tree, 
and  take  aim.     In  one  and  the  same  in- 
stant, Aage  had  discovered  the  object  of 
the  assassin's  aim,  and  cleft  his  head  with 
his  sword.     The  dangerous  bow  was  still 
drawn,  when  the  miscreant  fell  dead  on  the 
spot  without  uttering  a  sound.     Aage  took 
the  mask  from  his  face,  and  recognised  the 
notorious  deserter — the   one-eyed  Johan 
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Kyste,  who  was  known  to  have  assisted  the 
archbishop  in  his  flight  from  Sjobei^. 
**  God  mend  his  soul  I  '*  said  Aage»  turning 
away  with  horror  from  the  fearful  sight ; 
and  on  seeing  Eric  still  standing  on  the 
same  spot  in  confidential  converse  with  his 
bride,  he  discreetly  withdrew. 

When  the  king  returned  to  the  com- 
pany, Aage  also  stepped  forth  from  a  dark 
avenue.  The  anxiety  he  had  undergone, 
and  the  fatal  deed  which  he  had  secretly 
been  forced  to  commit  in  self-defence,  had 
chased  the  blood  from  his  cheeks.  He 
now  stood  in  the  light  of  the  fireworks  pale 
as  death,  yet  looking  on  the  king  with 
loving  sympathy. 

"  Aage  1  what  ails  thee  ?  Art  thou  ill  ?" 
asked  the  king,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

*'  I  ail  nothing  on  my  sovereign's  hap- 
piest day,"  answered  Aage ;  <*  those  strange 
blue  lights  yonder,  make  us  all  look  some- 
what pale." 

'*  If  thou  art  well,  I  will  encumber  thee 
with    a  journey,"   continued    the    king; 
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**  thou   shalt   announce  to   Marsk   Stig's 
daughters  that  they  are  free." 

"  My  liege  and  sovereign  I  **  exclaimed 
Aage,  with  heartfelt  delight,  and  the  blood 
suddenly  rushed  back  to  his  cheek. 
*^  Thanks  I  heartfelt  thanks  for  those 
words !  Let  me  hasten  even  this  very 
hour  1 " 

"  When  thou  wilt/*  continued  the  king, 
and  a  stem  gi*avity  was  again  perceptible 
in  his  looks  and  deportment.  **  Thou  wilt 
announce  their  freedom  to  them,  not  from 
me,  but  from  my  queen,  though  with  my 
approbation  ;  but  within  three  days  they 
must  be  out  of  my  state  and  kingdom. 
Thou  may'st  escort  them  out  of  the  land, 
my  Drost  I  I  give  thee  leave  of  absence, 
with  full  salary,  as  long  as  thou  wilt,  yes — 
even  though  it  should  be  for  thy  whole  life- 
time,** he  added,  in  a  lower  tone ;  **  but 
by  all  the  holy  men  I  ere  I  see  thee  again, 
Marsk  Stig's  race  must  be  beyond  Den- 
mark's boundaries.'* 

Aage  gazed  on  the  king  with  a  strange 
expression  of  countenance  ;  a  whole  world 
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and  a  whole  life  seemed  to  pass  in  review 
before  his  eyes ;  while  a  desperate  struggle 
agitated  his  inmost  soul.  **  I  haste,  my 
li^e!"  he  said,  at  last,  as  if  starting 
from  a  dream.  *^  I  follow  her.  I  follow 
the  defenceless  sisters  out  of  the  country," 
he  paused  again,  and  his  voice  seemed  al- 
most  choked,  **  and  — I  soon  return  to  your 
service,"  he  added,  with  regained  firmness. 
*<  May  the  Lord  keep  his  hand  over  you 
so  long  t " 

The  king  extended  his  hand  to  Aage  ; 
he  pressed  it  with  deep  emotion  to  his 
lips.  *'  Thanks !  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  clemency  to  the  unfortunate,"  he 
whispered,  with  a  faltering  voice,  and  rushed 
away. 

^<  What  is  this  ?"  said  the  king  to  him- 
self, as  he  observed  a  tear  on  his  hand ; 
<'  who  claims  this  precious  gem  ?  my  Aage ! 
—  hum !  poor  visionary,  what  thought'st 
thou  of  I — yet — his  choice  is  free.  I  can- 
not act  otherwise,  and  you,  Marsk  Oluff- 
sen  I "  he  continued  aloud,  turning  to  his 
warrior -like  Marsk,   ^*  the  rebels  you  have 
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lately  captured  and  thrown  into  prison, 
Niels  Brock  and  Johan  Paps '* 

"  Wni  you  grant  me  a  pleasure  on  your 
bridal  day,  my  liege?*'  interrupted  the 
Marsk,  in  his  rough  voice,  and  rubbing  his 
large  hands.  "  Then  permit  me,  with  my 
own  hand,  to  give  those  fellows  their 
quietus.*' 

"  What  I  Do  you  rave,  Marsk  I**  ex- 
claimed the  king,  greatly  incensed  ;  <^  are 
you  my  knight  and  Marsk,  and  would  you 
turn  executioner  ?  You  will  lead  the  cap- 
tive rebels  in  chains  out  of  the  country,  and 
declare  them  outlawed  in  my  name !  You 
will  not  yourself  appear  in  our  sight  until, 
by  noble  deed  of  knighthood,  you  have 
washed  out  the  blot  which  you  have  cast 
on  yourself,  and  on  our  chivalry,  by  your 
blood-thirsty  wish.** 

The  Marsk  was  thunderstruck  ;  he  stood 
in  the  greatest  astonishment,  with  wide 
oped  eyes.  "  Now,  by  all  the  martyrs  I " 
he  muttered  to  himself;  but  he  saw  by  the 
king's  stern  look  this  was  no  fitting  time  to 
speak  :  he  bowed  in  silence,  and  retired. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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The  fireworks  were  now  ended,  and  much 
admiration  was  expressed  by  the  spectators. 
The  king  roused  himself  from  the  mood 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the 
faithful  Aage's  farewell,  and  the  Marsk's 
sternness. 

**  Where  is  the  master  of  that  fair  page- 
ant ?''  he  said  aloud ;  **  where  is  the  learned 
ThrandFistlier?'* 

*•  Here,  most  gracious  sovereign  I*'  said 
a  discordant  self-satisfied  voice,  close  beside 
the  king ;  and  Master  Thrand  stepped  forth 
from  the  dark  avenue,  with  his  amanuensis, 
the  youthful  Master  Laurentius,  by  his 
side  — 

<*  If  my  poor  skill  hath  pleased  the  royal 
and  lordly  company,  I  esteem  it  a  high 
pleasure  and  honour." 

*^  You  have  surprised  us  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner ; ''  said  the  king,  <<  but 
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what  I  have  seen-  will  please  me  still  more, 
if  you  will  explain  to  us  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  such  beautiful  results  are 
produced.** 

**  The  whole  is  insignificant,  in  com- 
parison with  what  I  yet  purpose,  according 
to  promise,  to  show  your  grace  I  **  answered 
the  artist,  bowing  humbly;  <Mt  is  a  master- 
piece that  requires  but  a  moment's  time. 
The  ways  and  means  by  which  I  produce 
it  belong  partly  to  one  of  my  great  Master 
Bacon's  most  important  discoveries,  which 
he  hath  indeed  named  in  his  writings,  but 
hath  not  clearly  and  minutely  explained. 
It  is  a  discovery  which  may  easily  be  abused, 
and  therefore  can  only  be  entrusted  to  the 
initiated.  I  am  the  only  one  of  his  pupils 
who  fully  comprehend  it.  I  have  myself 
considerably  extended  and  substantiated 
what  was  to  my  master  rather  a  profound 
conjecture,  than  an  actual  discovery,  and 
t  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  vain,  if  I 
expect,  even  in  preference  to  my  great 
master,  to  be  immortalised  by  it  in  the  his- 
tory  of  science ** 

N  2 
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**  Well,  well  I  "  interrupted   the  king, 
"  what  is  it  ?" 

"  The  only  person  to  whom  I  have  im- 
parted something  of  this  important  secret/' 
continued  Master  Thrand,  with  a  proud 
look,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  abashed, 
**  is  my  pupil  Master  Laurentius  ;  but  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  initiate  him  in 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  an  art  which  will 
perhaps  require  centuries  ere  it  be  fully 
revealed  to  the  prejudiced  human  race. 
With  you  wise  king  I  and  with  these  en- 
lightened nobles  and  scholars,  I  make  ho- 
nourable exception,  in  showing  you  what  I 
have  not  even  as  yet  shown  my  pupil,  and 
what  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  an 
altogether  novel  manner,  am  about  to  re- 
duce from  theory  to  a  decisive  practical 
result.  If  this  marvellous  art  is  not  to  die 
with  me *' 

'*  You  expect  to  become  immortal,  no 
doubt,  Master  Thrand  I ''  interrupted  the 
king  again,  somewhat  impatiently,  <*and 
if  I  understand  you  aright,  even  in  the 
proper  signification  o    the  word  ;  if  your 
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art  enables  you  to  set  even  death  at  de- 
fiance, your  important  invention  can  never 
be  in  danger  of  perishing  from  the  world. 
Let  us  now  see  what  you  laud  so  highly, 
and  keep  not  our  expectation  longeron  the 
stretch  I  You  diminish  by  it  even  the  sur- 
prise you  have  perhaps  intended  us." 

**  Instantly  I  most  mighty  king  I  "  an- 
swered the  artist  in  a  lowered  tone,  and 
produced  a  calf-skin,  which  he  rolled  up 
and  placed  on  the  ground.  He  then  took 
out  of  his  pocket  a  small,  .unknown  substance, 
of  some  few  inches  thickness,  which  he 
placed  under  it,  and  commenced  several 
other  preparations,  seemingly  just  as  simple 
and  trivial.  "  Now  place  yourself  there, 
your  grace  I**  he  resumed,  **  and  give  close 
heed  I  Quit  not  your  place  until  you  see  me 
withdraw.  Let  the  ladies  step  aside,  it 
might  perhaps  alarm  those  who  are  weakly, 
although  there  is  no  danger  whatever.  As 
soon  as  I  light  this  torch  and  bring  it  into 
contact  with  this  simple  apparatus,  you  will 
hear  a  voice  like  that  which  nature's  great 
spirit  sends  forth  from  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
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to  announce  his  sovereignty  over  all  the 
earth,  as  lord  of  life  and  death ;  but  thii 
voice  obeys  mt/  bidding  and  mt/  will — now 
mark !  "  The  ladies  stepped  aside  and 
looked  inquisitively  towards  the  artist. 
Some  of  the  noble  guests  drew  nearer; 
others  drew  back  with  suspicion.  The 
king  stood  silent  and  attentive,  on  the  spot 
assigned  him.  The  learned  Master  Petrus 
de  Dacia  stood  nearest  him  ;  his  eyes  were 
raised  towards  the  clear  bright  stars,  and 
he  appeared  occasionally  to  look  on  the 
little  mountebank  and  his  whole  proceed- 
ings, with  a  kind  of  contemptuous  pity. 
Count  Henrik  was  not  present ;  at  the 
Drost's  suggestion  he  had  employed  himself 
in  securing  the  castle  against  every  possible 
attack  of  the  outlaws,  some  of  whom  were 
supposed  to  have  been  recognised  among 
the  masked  wedding  guests  who,  however, 
had  already  escaped. 

The  expectation  of  the  whole  assemblage 
was  now  turned  towards  the  exhibition  of 
art,  which  had  been  so  pompously  an- 
nounced.     The  mysterious  artist  was  still 
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busied  with  his  preparations,  and  appeared 
himself  somewhat  thoughtful  and  hesitating. 
He  lighted  a  torch  at  some  distance,  and 
took  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he 
appeared  to  consult.  He  had  placed  a  pair 
of  large  spectacles  before  his  eyes,  and  as 
be  thus  stood  in  the  torch-light,  with  his 
deformed  figure  and  fiery  red  mantle,  he 
resembled  a  goblin  or  a  fire*gnome,  rather 
than  a  human  being.  He  presently  re- 
placed the  book  in  his  pocket,  and  lighted 
another  torch. 

"  Stop  your  ears  with  this,  your  grace !" 
whispered  the  considerate  Master  Lauren- 
tius,  handing  a  couple  of  wax-balls  to  the 
king,  '*  from  what  I  know  of  this  specimen 
of  art,  it  may  have  a  stunning  and  injurious 
effect  on  the  hearing.*'  The  king  nodded 
and  followed  his  advice.  The  artist  now 
held  the  lighted  torch  in  his  hand ;  the  red 
flame  lit  up  his  face  —  it  was  expressive  of 
a  fearful  degree  of  agitation — every  muscle 
was  horribly,  almost  convulsively,  distorted 
— He  approached  slowly  with  the  torch  to- 
wards the  mysterious  apparatus,  and  most 
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of  the  spectators  drew  back  with  appre- 
hension. The  king  stood  calm  and  at- 
tentive in  his  place,  by  the  side  of  Master 
Petrus  de  Dacia,  with  his  foot  on  the  rolled- 
up  hide. 

*<  Hence  I  back  I  life  is  at  stake  I ''  said  a 
voice  behind  him  in  a  frantic  tone.  The 
king  felt  himself  forcibly  grasped  by  a 
powerful  hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
fearful  explosion,  resembling  a  clap  of 
thunder,  was  heard,  with  a  flash  as  of  a 
thousand  combined  lightnings  ;  many  per- 
sons fell  to  the  ground  with  a  cry  of  horror. 
The  ladies  swooned  —  a  cloud  of  smoke  en- 
compassed them,  with  a  suffocating  sul- 
phureous vapour.  The  terrible  artist  him- 
self lay  mangled  and  lifeless  on  the  grass, 
with  the  extinguished  torch  in  his  hand. 
Master  Laurentius  threw  himself  upon  the 
body  in  grief;  there  was  a  fearful  panic 
and  confusion. 

The  king  stood  unscathed  a  few  steps 
from  the  corpse  of  the  wretched  Thrand, 
and  now- first  perceived  who  had  dragged 
him  from  his  dangerous  position.     It  was 
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his  own  brother  Christopher,  who,  with  his 
Duke's  diploma  crumpled  in  his  left  hand, 
and  with  his  right  still  convulsively  grasping 
the  king's  arm,  stood  pale  as  death  gazing 
on  the  lifeless  philosopher.  **  The  judg- 
ment of  God  I ''  he  said  in  a  deep  and 
scarcely  audible  voice.  He  quitted  his 
hold  of  his  brother's  arm,  and  then,  as  if 
pursued  by  evil  spirits,  rushed  into  the  dark 
avenue,  and  disappeared. 

**  Christopher  I  what  is  this  ?  '*  said  the 
king  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  looked  after  him, 
with  a  horrible  conjecture,  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself,  and  hastened  to  attend 
his  bride  and  the  terrified  ladies.  ^*  The 
danger  is  over,"  he  said  with  calmness, 
**  but  this  specimen  of  art  hath  cost  the 
artist  his  life.  If  he  hath  spoken  truth, 
his  dangerous  art  hath  perished  with  him, 
and  the  whole  world  is  lapsed  into  bar. 
barism  and  ignorance.  He  was  a  wise  and 
learned  man,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  most 
of  the  company  tranquillised,  but  heard  the 
suspicion  of  treachery  loudly  expressed  — 
<*Let  us  not  judge  his  intentions!  perhaps  he 
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hath  sacrificed  life  as  a  martyr  to  his  science 
—  'twas  pity,  however,  he  would  personate 
our  Lord  ;  the  Almighty  lets  himself  not 
be  mocked." 

None  were  injured  but  the  h^less  artist, 
and  the  company  soon  returned  composed 
and  thoughtful  to  the  illuminated  avenues 
in  the  garden.  Ingeborg's  fears  were  calmed 
and  she  clung  tenderly  to  her  bridegroom's 
arm.  It  appeared  to  her  and  to  all,  as  if 
an  inconceivable  miracle  had  saved  the 
king's  life  and  crushed  his  treacherous  foes. 
The  report  of  the  king's  peril  had  inter- 
rupted the  bridal  festivities ;  but  wherever 
he  showed  himself  the  music  and  merriment 
again  commenced,  and  the  royal  bridal  pair 
were  followed  back  to  the  castle,  with  al- 
most deafening  acclamations. 

While  the  bridemaids  conducted  the 
bride  to  the  bridal  chamber  the  king  re- 
paired to  his  private  apartment.  He  went 
in  silence  to  his  prie-dieu,  bent  his  knee 
before  the  holy  crucifix,  and  became  ab- 
sorbed in  silent  prayer.  He  had  shut  the 
door  after  him,  and  believed  he  was  alone 
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with  God  on  this  spot,  to  which  none  be- 
side himself  and  his  confessors  had  access  ; 
but  he  presently  heard  some  one  moving 
behind  him,  and  he  arose.  Junker  Chris- 
topher stood  before  him,  with  his  wild 
countenance  bathed  in  tears.  **  My  bro- 
ther  I  **  he  exclaimed,  with  outstretched 
arms,  **  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord 
and  against  thee  ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  brother.  Canst  thou  forgive 
me  what  /  cannot  name  ?  Canst  thou  for- 
give me  for  the  sake  of  our  murdered 
father's  soul,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  All- 
merciful,  who  blots  out  every  transgres- 
sion ?  " 

**  Christo{^her  I "  said  the  king,  in  a  tone 
of  the  greatest  consternation,  gazing  fixedly 
on  him  with  a  piercing  look,  ^*  thou  would- 
est  —  thou  knewest " 

"  Say  not  what  I  willed  —  say  not  what 
I  knew  I "  interrupted  the  junker,  in  a  chok- 
ing voice,  and  covering  his  face  with  both 
his  hands ;  ^^  but  give  me  thy  hand,  if 
thou  canst,  and  say  —  *  I  am  reconciled,* 
and  by  the  Almighty,  who  hath  struck  me 
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with  horror,  thou  shalt  see  this  face  no 
more  ere  I  can  say,  *  Brother  I  now  hath 
the  great  and  terrible  God  forgiven  me, 
as  thou  hast  forgiven  me  I '  ** 

"  Christopher  1  brother  I  my  father^s 
son  I  **  exclaimed  Eric  ;  the  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  hastened  towards 
his  humbled  brother  with  open  arms. 
**  Come  to  my  heai-t  I  may  the  merciful 
Lord  forgive  thee  as  I  have  forgiven  thee  I  '* 
and  the  brothers  sank  in  each  other's  arms. 
"  Amen  I "  said  a  friendly  voice  beside 
them.  The  king's  confessor,  the  pious 
Master  Petrus  de  Dacia,  who  had  led  the 
despairing  Christopher  hither,  stepped  forth 
from  a  niche  in  the  chamber^  and  laid  his 
hand  on  their  heads  in  token  of  blessing. 

**  This  day  hath  now  become  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life,**  said  Eric,  and  went 
arm-in-arm  with  the  junker  out  of  the 
private  chamber. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Among  the  crowd  of  knights  and  cour- 
tiers who  waited  the  next  morning  in  the 
antechamber  of  Helsingborg  castle  to  offer 
their  congratulations  to  the  king  and  the 
young  queen,  were  present  two  influential 
and  well  known  persons,  who  had  recently 
landed  on  the  quay.  The  one  was  an  aged 
personage  of  short  stature,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination  in  his  stern  yet  animated  counte- 
nance; he  was  the  renowned  statesman 
John  Little,  who  had  made  so  long  a 
sojourn  at  the  Romish  couit.  A  tall  power- 
ful man  stood  at  his  side,  in  a  splendid 
knight's  dress,  with  a  roll  of  documents  in 
his  hand.  He  was  the  king's  former  mas- 
ter in  arms,  Drost  Peter  HesseL  They 
had  both  arrived  from  Rome,  with  impor- 
tant  tidings  for  the  king.  They  were  in- 
stantly admitted,  and  those  without  heard 
that  they  were  most  joyously  welcomed. 
Among  the  glad  voices  in  the  king's  cham- 
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ber  were  recognised  those  of  the  queen 
and  the  Drost's  noble  consort,  the  Lady 
Ing6. 

Close  to  the  door  of  the  antechamber 
stood  Morten  the  cook,  in  his  pilgrim's 
dress,  with  old  Jeppe  the  fisherman  and 
his  daughter  at  his  side.  He  was  regarded 
with  curiosity.  At  first  he  appeared  some- 
what  uneasy  and  dejected ;  but  when  the 
king  was  heard  to  speak  with  animation, 
and  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  Morten  drew 
himself  up  fearlessly,  and  paced  up  and 
down  with  an  air  of  importance  among  the 
distinguished  assemblage. 

The  papers  which  Drost  Hessel  had 
under  his  arm  contained  proofs  of  Arch- 
bishop Grand's  treachery  and  connection 
with  the  outlaws ;  they  were  copies  of  the 
same  important  documents  which  Junker 
Christopher,  at  the  time  of  the  archbishop's 
imprisonment,  had  removed  from  the  sa- 
cristy  chest  of  Lund  and  brought  to  Wor- 
dingborg.  There  the  dexterous  cook  had 
contrived  to  possess  himself  of  them  shortly 
before  he  abetted  the  archbishop's  flight 
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from  Sjoborg.  His  object  had  been  to 
restore  them  to  Grand ;  but  as  the  arch- 
bishop had  broken  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  his  deliverer  while  on  the  rope- 
ladder  of  freeing  the  king  and  country 
from  ban  and  interdict,  Morten  deter- 
mined to  retain  these  documents,  and 
while  on  his  pilgrimage  to  bring  them  to 
Chancellor  Martinus  and  the  Danish  em- 
bassy at  Rome,  where  they  mainly  contri- 
buted to  justify,  or  at  least  excuse  the 
king's  conduct  towards  Grand,  and  ulti- 
mately to  depose  him  from  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Lund. 

Morten  was  soon  summoned  to  the  king. 
When  he  returned  he  gaily  threw  aside  his 
pilgrim's  mantle,  seized  the  pretty  fisher- 
maiden  with  the  one  hand  and  Jepp6  with 
the  other,  and  skipped  with  them  down 
the  hall  staircase,  as  a  free  and  wealthy 
man,  to  celebrate  his  wedding  at  Gilleleie. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  suit  against 
Archbishop  Grand,  and  the  dangerous  dif« 
ferences  with  the  Romish  see,  were  not 
adjusted  until  after  the   lapse  of  several 
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yeai'Sy  and  at  the  cost  of  considerable  sacri- 
fices, King  Eric  succeeded  at  length  in 
obtaining  the  deposition  of  Grand,  and  the 
instalment  of  another  and  more  peaceable 
prelate  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Lund ; 
in  the  person  of  the  formerly  dreaded 
Isamus,  who  had  now,  however,  learned 
from  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  how  to  use 
his  spiritual  authority  with  moderation, 
and  wisely  refrained  from  all  interference 
with  state  affiiirs.  By  the  final  treaty  with 
the  papal  court  the  wanting  dispensation 
of  kindred  was  granted  to  the  king,  and 
his  marriage  with  the  noble  Trincess  Inge- 
borg  of  Sweden  declared  to  be  perfectly 
valid. 

Three  weeks  after  the  king's  nuptials, 
the  faithful  Drost  Aage  was  again  seen  at 
his  side  ;  but  he  was  unalterably  grave  and 
pensive.  It  was  not  until  some  years  after- 
wards that  he  was  freed  from  the  ban,  to- 
gether with  the  king.  He  never  alluded  to 
his  journey  with  Mdrsk  Stig's  daughters. 
Some  affirmed  that  he  had  only  found  the 
elder  sister  in  the  prison-tower  of  Wording- 
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borg,  but  that  the  younger  had  fled. 
Others  insisted  they  had  seen  her  among 
the  masquers  at  Helsingborg  castle,  on  the 
evening  of  the  king's  bridal.  It  was  also 
rumoured  that  she  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  merman.  A  ballad,  relating  this  supposed 
adventure,  has  been  preserved  among  the 
people.  The  merman  was  affirmed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  outlawed  Kagge, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  seized  and 
slain  by  the  burghers  at  Viborg.  Mean- 
while the  beautiful  and  pathetic  ballad, 
which  still  preserves  the  memory  of  these 
sisters,  bears  witness  to  their  having  tra- 
versed Sweden  as  fugitives,  and  having 
found  protection,  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
court  of  Norway.  According  to  this  ballad 
the  youngest  of  these  exiled  sisters  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  Norwegian  prince ; 
probably  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  Haco. 
This  popular  ballad,  as  well  as  many 
obscure  traditions,  and  what  the  chronicles 
record  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  bear  striking  testimony  to  that 
troublous  time,  in  which  the  unhappy  con- 
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sequences  of  the  last  regicide  in  Denmark, 
hovered,  like  restless  demons,  over  throne 
and  country,  and  cast  so  deep  a  shade  even 
over  the  happiest  days  of  the  upright  King 
Eric  Ericson. 


THE    END. 
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